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No. CXXXIX. 


Tue spirit of the age is Steam ; its 
philosophy is material: it pretends 
to the moral, but the one is only the 
end, the other the means, though 
end and means go together. Mind, 
then, is a machine ; the principle of 
machinery is that of packing up and 
pushing out. We must do the 
same. We must enter on new routes ; 
we must proportion time and space 
by curtailing them of their old pro- 
portions, for a new race and a new 
rivalry are before us. Society has 
its states, its stages, its stations, like 
our railroads ; so has knowledge, so 
has civilisation ; because, what is 
society but the expression of those 
forms which such knowledge and ci- 
vilisation have impressed on it ? 
These forms now speak for them- 
selves; the signs of the times are no 
hieroglyphies ; those who read may 
run, those who run may read. We 
must do both ; we must keep pack- 
ing up our new faculties, we must 
push on in a new direction,—no use- 
less luggage or lumber in the way, 
none of those old ties that once im- 
eded us,—no looking behind, or 
even around, but on, on we must go, 
for we cannot go back. 

What, then, is this new and mighty 
power that propels us,—what this 
new principle that marks our age ? 
Are we to call it by a new name ? 
Are we to say that mind and matter 
are submitting to new laws, as if they 
had formed new connexions ? Steam 
may explain this; but how? It’s a 
new fact, a new fiat, a new destiny ; 
it throws us into a new state, it up- 
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sets ancient things; it whirls along 
the space of its own creations, but if 
it comes to create, it comes to devour. 
What, then, is this strange and mys- 
terious being? Steam is but its type, 
its representative; but what is the es- 
sentia! principle in itself; what is its 
shape, its form, its colour, its identity ? 
Is it a circle, is it a chain? ‘This is 
of no consequence ; circles and chains 
bind up all things; nothing stops 
short, nothing stands still: the death 
of the animal gives birth to the ve- 
getable, that of the vegetable to the 
animal; the mineral stands apart, 
but the mountain wears down, and 
thus the great law goes on, and old 
things give way to new. What, 
then, we repeat, is this strange and 
mysterious being that now surrounds 
us,—what is its shape, its form, its 
colour? Is it like the monster, or 
Minotaur, or Saturn gazing at but 
devouring its own offspring? Is it a 
great giant or a great genius, from 
whose grasp we cannot escape? Is 
it like the bird in the Arab story, 
hovering o’er us with sable wing, but 
resting we know not where? ‘These 
are all idle questions. When we 
cannot explain facts, we go to figures. 
Steam is like mind; we can guess 
no nearer. Mind is like the earth ; 
it goes round and round ; its spirit is 
every where. ‘ Mens agitat molem.” 

If Mind, then, is like the earth, 
there’s no end of it; for circles have 
no end ; and if our new steam is like 
our new mind, we must of course as- 
sign it the same property. Be it so; 
let us assimilate them; let us grant 
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2 The Age we Live in. 


that both obey similar laws, but let 
us not grant more than they deserve. 
In talking of the modern “ march of 
intellect,” we seem to think that 
men’s brains, if not actually changed 
for a new substance, are at least 
moved by a new power, or that even 
the earth in going round the sun 
has altered its pace. This, however, 
not being the case, anatomists having 
clearly shewn us that not a single 
atom was added to the one, and 
astronomers finding that all goes on 
just as usual with the other, we may 
be quite at ease on these points, and 
be satisfied with the old. Now, we 
do not pretend to say that this has 
any right to make us stop, or slacken 
in our career ; but still we pretend to 
say that it has a right to check our 
presumption. Ifthe earth does not 
go quicker round the sun, at least we 
go quicker on its surface ; and if this 
earth is nothing more than earth, still 
we can dig deeper and soar higher. 
This is something; to many it is a 
great comfort; and to those who 
think with Solomon, there’s nothing 
new under the sun, and that stars, 
insects, and flowers, were just as well 
made in his time as now,—if such is 
the case, of course perfect novelty 
must be perfect nonsense, and per- 
fect knowledge nearly the same ; but 
still Solomon knew very well, that if 
mind had no new elements it had new 
compounds, and that these we could 
turn to a new and better account. 
This we can do,—this is all we can 
do; but this is quite enough for our 
present condition ; there’s no necessi- 
ty for more; no necessity for enlist- 
ing any more elements either into 
our own composition or.that of the 
earth ; but instead of calling steam 
the fifth on the list, to call it a pro- 
duct of the old four. Davy tells us 
that most of our agents can be re- 
duced to mere simples; and Solo- 
mon, a much higher philosopher, 
though in another way, shewed us 
that the works of nature could be 
referred to a few laws. Ifthis is not 
enough for us, our own experience 
(the best philosopher of all) may 
shew it; and if this is not enough, 
we must only look higher than all. 
God has given us this earth to make 
the most of, as he has given us mind. 
ile says there are the clements, mix 
up the compounds. Te has given it 
to us to typify our being; he has 
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given it to us to explore. He tells 
us we are parts and portions of each 
other; for there is a world without 
and a world within—ever bound, 
ever in accordance, ever beating in 
the bosoms ofeach. We must there- 
fore go on; we must soar, we must 
dig, we must delve. If mind is a 
machine, it moves on by its own mo- 
mentum; and if it now takes a new 
course, we must follow, although 
frailty still marks it alongside. 

It’s an age, then, of new impulse 
and discovery,—an age when the 
wheels of this old world and old time 
seem to rush on like those of our 
new engines,—an age that tells us 
there are other agents and instru- 
ments to work with than what man 
has hitherto employed,—an age that 
brings rushes, and gushes from deep 
and hurried streams, or those that 
come down from loftier and calmer 
shrines. Whether it be in thought, 
action, or feeling,—whether it be in 
the busy crowd, whose wave bears us 
along, and whose type we still are,— 
whether it be in the closet, where we 
open out our better lights, and drink 
in purer skies,—whether we see it in 
that new order of feelings which so- 
ciety is now taking, the new list of 
acquirements it enters into, and the 
new and general affluence of intellect 
which now surrounds us ; but in all 
the change is manifest, obvious, strik- 
ing, palpable, direct,—not one of 
those slight changes by which epochs 
seem hitherto to have slided into 
each other, but a bold rush, as it 
were, to make up for long-lost 
ground, and where every thing seems 
altering even in the last quarter. 

It’s an age, then, as I have said, of 
new discovery; for in this one word 
are implied most of its characteristics. 
But this is not enough for us to 
know,—it is not enough for us to 
lump up all in one term what other 
ages may lay claim to as well as ours; 
we must see how these characteristics 
are otherwise affecting us; we must 
mark the influence they possess or 
are likely to retain. In all ages new 
discoveries have produced new doc- 
trines, and new doctrines have pro- 
duced new doubts. Doubts, says 
Aristotle, are the beginning of truth, 
and therefore truth, even in his 
time, was the great end sought for, 
though so seldom attained ; but it al- 
most seems reserved for our time to 
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chew the strange mixture which these 
new discoveries, new doctrines, and 
new doubts unfold, the strange pro- 
portions that each seems mixed up in, 
and the strange conflicts which Truth 
and Error, thus meeting face to face, 
can contend in. 

Now, in marking the philosophy 
of the age, we think this is the main 
joint to attend to. We all know 
the rate at which we are proceeding ; 
we all know that the brevet rank in 
the “march of intellect” is open to 
every one ; but we do not all know 
—at least we have not time to think 
of the results, because we are all 
treading down each other, and be- 
cause this march has become a whirl : 
to stop this is perhaps impossible, 
hut to direct it in right paths is not 
so; and the only way of attempting 
this is to look fairly at our position, 
to move a little out of the crowd, 
whirl, and smoke, and just see what 
the age is doimg for us in other 
ways. 

if Mind is like the earth, and that 
man on the last day of creation arose 
from it, it is, of course, to the earth 
wemust look to ascertain how far the 
spirit of discovery is applicable, and 
how far its ways and means unfold 
of improving those faculties with 
which we are invested. In this we 
seem now arrived at a new stage; 
but every stage tells us we must ad- 
vance on to the next. This is all 
right. We must do so; but as to 
the benefit derived, this must depend 
on the pace. We must explore, then, 
this world; we must seek it in all its 
Ways; it will not do, like our fore- 
lathers, to be merely looking to sur- 
lace, and clearing away old forests 
and marshes. We must cultivate it 
uw; we must seck new depths, 
lew strata, new productions, for we 
know not what they may bring forth. 
If unproved ¢ agriculture has produced 

ch new wealth in one way, what 
may not improv ed education do in 
another ? and if cultivation so affects 
vl, and even climate, may not 
t whole character be affected by 
such developement? How do we 
ow the intims acy of that connexion 
“ubsisting between the laws of mind 
aud matter? What progress have 
We made in that science which tells 
8 that they are so adapted to each 
ther? Look at the new views 
vuich our new sciences unfold to us 




























































































































































































































New Discovery — New Education. 


3 


—clectricity, magnetism, meteorolo- 


gy, &c. Look at the new lights 
which physiology presents. Man 


has been called a microcosm, and this 
is saying much. We have as yet no 
great key to unlock those secret 
chambers where the great laws of 
his nature are revealed ; we are still 
fumbling at the door. Many agents 
lie behind ; steam is one: it is only 
one, but it is a great one. It seems 
a new interrogator of those laws, a 
new interpreter of them ; it interro- 
gates on its own account, it works for 
its own sake, it asks no questions of 
deeper mysteries than what its own 
depths reveal; but on it goes with its 
spirit to conquer and to claim. Let 
us observe, then, its course, let us 
watch its movements; it is the ex- 
pression of our new state; it comes 
up from the old bowels of the old 
land ; it fills our whole atmosphere ; 
it comes like a woman in labour to 
bring forth her new offspring ; it 
comes in a voice of thunder, and bids 
us search and see what it can do; 
tells us, if we do not explore it will 
explode ; it tells us, like its enor- 
mous machines, that there must be 
outlets every where,—-that know- 
ledge is man’s birthright, and that, 
like the air of heaven, it must be 
free. 

It’s an age, then, of new education, 
—an age when the brain, like a man- 
ufactory, is worked into new pro- 
ducts by new processes, and where 
from a given quantity of raw ma- 
terial we expect a given quantity of 
refinement. But what is the nature 
of this work ? what are the results ? 
Where are intellectual stimuli now 
sought for? In the tillage of the 
earth we employ a better chymistry ; 
manures are sought for applicable to 
different soils, and we think that fer- 
tility is the result of some fixed prin- 
ciple applicable to each. Not so in 
the education of the day: here it 
seems nothing is fixed. We seem to 
think that locomotion is ev ery thing, 
—that by this alone one idea will 
generate another, by pushing it on, 
or that by something like an electric 
shock something will be got out of 
the concussion. ‘This is our new 
school —our school of mechanics and 
materialists—the school of short cuts 
and steel pens to cut railroads in 
our brains. But this is a dark 
school, with all its boasts ; it may Le 
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permitted for a time to make up for 

tardy progress, and Penny Magazines 

may be instruments of pennyworths 

of good; but it cannot last,—the age 

distrusts itself. Something better is 

called for. We must search deeper ; 

we must soar loftier ; we must have 

something beyond the smart, and the 

clever, and the talented. What is 
education unless based on religion ? 

Is this basis narrow or confined? 

What is more expansive in its prin- 
ciples than Christianity, or has placed 
Europe, or has placed England, so 
ahead of the world since its Reform- 
ation? We must look to hearts as 
well as heads ; we must seek the font 
of better feelings, the source of higher 
principles. Is this saying that we 
are to stand still? Far from it. 
We must move on. There is a pro- 
gressive principle in society, and ever 
will be, unless, like the barbarian, we 
shut out those brighter lights from 
which our own are reflected. But if 
we include these, better feelings will 
come; these feelings will vary, from 
new aspects and movements of so- 
ciety, and these in their turn will re- 
act on us; so that our progress, in- 
stead of being checked, will ever 
advance. 

But it’s an age of other lights and 
other colours,—an age of beauty, yet 
deformity,—an age of darkness, and 
yet of brightness. Steam, iron, smoke, 
egoism, doubt, and distrust, are all 
alike in colour. We look black and 
blue at each other; the age is re- 
flected in our faces, our feelings, our 
works; and yet nothing looks bright- 
cr, they say, than the dawn that 
seems to break. But when is this 
dawn to arrive? Weare still out on 
the cross-roads looking for it,—still 
in that twilight where the stars are 
retreating one by one, but where the 
day is not yet distinct. Truth, like 
light, may perhaps be too strong, 
the rays must be refracted, and clouds 
intervene; but still truth must ex- 
pand. We must seek it,—we must 
have new lights to invest it, new 
colours to shew it forth. How is 
this to be done? Does the age tell 
us? The age is divided every way, 
and the new and the old schools are 
at strife. Some think that truth is 
duller than fiction, that by burnish- 

ing the latter with new livery we 
make it brighter than ever, and that 
there is just as much truth in a pic- 
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ture as a principle. Others go dif. 
ferently to work; they are for the 
useful, the positive, the exact. They 
say, What is the use of'so and so, un- 
less it contributes to so and so? They 
think there is a direct mathematical 
ratio between the ugly and the useful, 
as the others say there is one between 
the beautiful and the benevolent. 
We are therefore on the cross-roads: 
we know not what other position to 
assign us, for these classes are all 
contrasted with each other, and this 
seems the only way to judge of it. 
Why, then, merely call it an “ Age 
of Transition?” Every age is such, — 
every age is a successive stage of light, 
because a stage of knowledge ; but 
here, bursting from opposite quarters, 
we scarcely know the light from the 
dark. Ifsteam clouds our skies, it 
clears our mind; and if the great 
shadow of change which it typifies 
seems looming in the mists of fu- 
turity, we see lights bursting through 
it by which all may perhaps be ex- 
plained. This, however, is but mat- 
ter of conjecture. We are still in 
the twilight ; and though the stars of 
the last age are getting dim, yet they 
still twinkle now and then in the 
firmament, as if to tell us what is 
coming on as well as what is going 
off. With these stars we were once 
dazzled ; we looked up to them like 
the constellation of Atlas: we knew 
that minor luminaries were eclipsed, 
though perhaps equally deserving; 
yet we felt proud, and looked up to 
them as mariners look up in storms. 
‘These times, however, are fled ; other 
times come. ‘Travellers tell us we 
can only see these stars from moun- 
tain-tops or deep pits; but soon all 
will be new light, all a new level, 
because all a new atmosphere, wher 
each can see for themselves. 

The age of names, therefore, is 0 
ing by—at least that of the old ones 
Name is a great thing in the world, 
—the locum tenens of Fame, but stil 
not the thing itself. Fame sits 0 
lofty summits, and if strongly et 
trenched may hold out. We mij 
look up to these, and be still prow 
of them; we may gaze on them % 
the old Greeks did on their old ten 
ples, and hallow and worship what 
they contain. But when knowledge 
talent, virtue, glory, &c., have all ar- 
rived at that state where each claim 
a share—at least where each claiti 
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becomes so intelligible; when, in- 
stead of the lofty, or the deep, or the 
dazzling, we have the diffused and 
the plain, it would be idle to look 
abroad for those towering landmarks 
that once struck us, or those still 
loftier that shewed us glimpses of a 
better state. With our new age, 
therefore, we may so far be content ; 
we have taken the conceit out of the 
old. It is always a comfort in the 
race-ground of knowledge (for a 
race-ground it ever perhaps will be) 
to find, that all the fine things we 
acquire may be acquired by others ; 
and after all, perhaps, the great com- 
fort of knowledge is, that the farther 
we advance, the more comfortable we 
feel in our ignorance. But this is 
not to stop us. We have only to 
moderate our pretensions; it will do 
us good; it will ease the breast, it 
will calm the brow: many a fevered 
pulse that has thrilled, and_ still 
thrills, from those fountains and fires 
within us, will then fall down, and 
we shall learn, perhaps, to adore 
better that divinity from whom the 
“mens divinior” has emanated, or re- 
fresh ourselves at those fonts by the 
road-side, like the pilgrim when he 
first comes in view of his blest land. 
But we are no prophets. The 
present is the problem. Let us look 
around us. ‘The age is distinct, and 
yet it is tied up with the past. How 
is this? History is nothing more 
than one great circle, that we can 
roll up; but still, where epochs now 
and then seem detached, as if out of 
place. If the present is not so, at 
least we need not call it one of tran- 
sition, because it would not imply 
the nature or character of these 
changes that have come upon us, or 
the rapidity of those jerks which we 
have had to undergo; for in those 
jerks we have sometimes gone back- 
ward, though often forward; and 
the very truths that have come forth 
have produced doubts, and these 
doubts have produced distrusts ; and 
the very lights that have shone in 
one quarter have only dazzled in 
others, and this dazzle too often has 
ended in darkness. Now, all this is 
perfectly intelligible. We never 
see lamps so clear as on dark nights ; 
nor did those of the old monks in their 
old convents, or those of Madonnas 
in Roman streets, do any thing but 
make darkness more visible in the 
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spaces between. The question, then, 
is, how far are we really advanced ? 
how far has the conflict between ig- 
norance and knowledge gone ? how 
far have the contending efforts of 
those gone who would preserve our 
old prejudices, on the one hand, or 
those who would tear down our old 
institutions on the other? These 
are the simple questions. If we an- 
swer them with regard to our hap- 
piness, the answer is easy; if with 
regard to real improvement, by no 
means so. Knowledge, like fame, 
has been compared to a mountain or 
torrent ; but it now seems plain 
ground, where every body can march 
over. This is all right under certain 
conditions, and we hope it will re- 
main so; but as these conditions have 
not been fulfilled regularly, and as 
the highroad of intellect is still so 
full of ruts, and ever will be so, we 
are now dangling and dallying in 
the great march, without being able 
to keep the step; and as we have 
just learned enough to find we must 
unlearn much more, and yet not half 
enough to diminish our doubts, we 
seem just midway between the ad- 
vance and the retreat, and yet we 
can neither halt nor look about us. 
This is perplexing, this is our posi- 
tion ; but this is the age. We mect 
on the cross roads ; some look back- 
ward, and bless the old times ; others 
look forward, and curse them; each 
have their bright banners to enlist 
us, and none but feel proud in their 
strength. ‘This is the age, and the 
age is a paradox. It is neither 
classic, romantic, nor utilitarian, and 
yet it is allthree. Ifthe picturesque 
declines, we are getting fonder of 
pictures ; if smoke is smoothing us 
all down, we like things rough by 
way of contrast; if the good old 
times are gone, and never to return, 
there is something in the “ nunquam 
redditura” always affecting ; for with 
all the faults of these old times, they 
were our relatives and acquaintances ; 
and with all their mistakes, they led 
to better things. 

To call the age, therefore, a pure 
Utilitarian would be unjust —it is no 
such thing —it deserves not the name. 
If we are working our way through 
the Age of Iron, it is to get to the 
Age of Gold; and therefore, if we be 
falling in one way, we are rising in 
another. ‘That the worshippers of 
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the ent bono, or rather the preferrers 
of the useful to the ornamental, have 
the majority, we admit. But what 
does this prove? It proves nothing, 
unless we come to the point of these 
terms themselves ; it proves nothing 
but that we all feel called on to join 
in the great march, according to the 
views we each take. Who can call 
the age a pure utilitarian that sces 
our fine works every day ? Who can 
see in these works a single speck to 
proclaim it? The end of the fine arts 
may be delusion, that of the plain 
arts detection; but in both there is 
truth, if we only know how to find 
it; and in both there is beauty, if we 
can only feel it. If in these works 

have advanced too fast—if we 
have laid aside the old forms and 
colours of nature, and rush out into 


the exorbitant and extraordinary—if 


our artists are not content with being 
her handmaids, and if our dramatists 
must bring forward monsters on the 
stage, what does all this prove ? 
Not that the ornamental must give 
way to the useful, but that the orna- 
mental must seek fresh excitement. 
Let us not mistake the age, then. 
‘The new and old times mix. The 
new world is a new library, or gal- 
lery, to study from, and more con- 
cerns us; but still we pore over the 
old volumes on the old shelves, and 
in the same page worship a Bentham 
and a Scott. ‘This is the constitution 
of our nature, and will ever remain 
so. ‘The farther we advance in the 
real, the more we plunge into the 
ideal ; the more we find something 
necessary to us which is not imme- 


diately wrapped up in that circle of 


time or space around us. We, there- 
fore, look for something beyond, some- 
thing without, though still referring 
to something within us; and though 
we do not always see our weakness 
in our wisdom, yet we often see our 
wisdom in our weakness. Now, the 
present age explains all this—at least 
we think so. 
course, more useful than pictures, or 
even cathedrals ; but people look both 
ways when they find so many disap- 
pointments, and generally Idok back 

when they cannot well look forward : 
for these old times, with all their 
faults, had their lights; and we 
ae up to them, and they were 
bright, and our hearts could worship 
and oe weep. And though a new 
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Philosophy now comes across us, 
though the forms and figures of this 
worship seem fading away, though 
we now pass by with indifference 
what once we looked on with vener- 
ation, yet the great law of our nature 
must hold on, and a godhead be ever 'y 
where adored. 

But it’s an Age of Works, not Faith 
—an age of bibles, tracts, and theo- 
logical learning, but any thing ra- 
ther than simple faith ; on the con- 
trary, when faith seems retreating in 
proportion as we seck new ways of 
investigation—on the contrary, an 
age when every one says, why should 
we confide in so and so, when we can 
see and judge for ourselves? why 
confide in those who have so often 
deceived us? ‘Truth is no mystery 
nowadays, no enigma, no sealed book ; 
it seeks new tracks, it breaks up 
old connexions ; crowns, crosses, 
crosiers, give way to its omni- 
potence, and divine rights and holy 
alliances fall by the same fiat. Where, 
then, has simple faith to go to? Has 
it to return toits old ways? Hasitto 
wander by the wild hills, or the lone 
vales, or the calm shore, where fisher- 
men and old saints had their dwelling, 
and where the stormy spirits could 
not enter. No, say these spirits, 
truth is no mystery. We must seek, 
we must search it in other ways, 
we must plunge, we must soar, 
but we cannot be led. If it lies at 
the bottom of wells or ocean, we 
must go down ; if on mountain-tops, 
we must soar; if in the stars, we 
must be stargazers. Balloons, diving- 
bells, compasses, crucibles, scalpels, 
are now our everyday apparatus. 
The heavens above, the earth be- 
neath, and all under the earth, sea, 
air, fire, and all therein, give way to 
our investigations. Men's bodies are 
submitted to new processes ; men’s 
brains are ransacked by new in- 
quiries ; the spirit of a new analysis 
and new anatomy is every where. ‘The 
soul is no longer in the pineal gland 

-it is every where, and yet it is no- 
when e——it has lost its mysterics— 
the miracles are gone—no man sits 
with folded arms at the gates of the 
temple—no man bows to the ortho- 
dox where all seems heterodox. The 
charm is broken —chivalry, charity, 
the church, lie cold. We ask what 
they did —we interrogate a new god- 
head—we interpret it in our own 
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way —it may be for good, it may be 
for evil—it may be a deity, it may 
be ademon. Still we cannot rest— 
still we must be doing, doing, doing. 

But it is an Age of Words more 
than works—an age of profession, 
of prospectuses, of protocols, of mys- 
tification — an age when pen and 
ink refuse nothing — when language 
lends itself to all—and when the 
press is so often a prostitute, because 
doubting its true virtue and high 
mission. And yet we call it an age 
of genius! and yet we foul the sacred 
shrine with such a progeny! Why 
do we call it an age of genius? Be- 
cause we flatter ourselves with being 
its creators — because we think light- 
ning only comes with the tempest, 
and that we are all invested with 
greater powers during revolutionary 
strife. But what are these powers ? 
How far do they go? low far are 
they permitted to go? How far are 
they checked and frustrated by even 
the excess of their own creations ? 
Admitting that our new Mind moves 
on by its own momentum, admitting 
that it is every day giving us new 
forms and impressions, see the ob- 


stacles arising from its own forms of 


expression ; see what language alone 
does to entangle us, and all its acci- 
dents. Philosophers tell us that we 
have never so much to say as when 
we start from doubtful ¢erms, and 
never so doubtful as when we have 
too much to say. But, without going 
to philosophers, we know just as well 
ourselves that if increased knowledge 
acts on the instruments of its ex- 
pression, these instruments react on 
the knowledge ; and that, therefore, 
as we cannot have new dictionaries 
every year to lop off exuberances, 
there is no end to the confusion that 
is sure to arise. If this is not our 
state now, it is something very like 
it. We have redundant knowledge ; 
but we have redundant language. 
How do they behave to each other ? 
Knowledge is an instrument of evil 
as well as good. Language may cor- 
rect or confuse, as it once confused 
at Babel. Language trips up truths 
—it treads them down—it treats 
them according to its own conve- 
nience, without caring one jot often 
for the abstract principle. In all this, 
no doubt, we are very ingenious ; 
every man can defend his position 
well. But are we to confound genius 
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with ingenuity? Are we to confound 
the bright gem that lies deep with 
the ore shining at the surface? Ifwe 
are to call it an age of genius, because 
an age of new literature, let us first 
examine what this literature is com- 
posed of—let us see how our bright- 
est schools have been in such different 
times. As to the press, it must work 
on from its own demands. Books are 
creations, but more recreations. We 
must read, we must learn, but we 
must unlearn; and therefore more 
books are wanting. ‘They are sign- 
posts to shew us how far we have 
gone; they are leaves fallen from 
the tree of knowledge, adding to the 
great heap like manure, and fertilis- 
ing. We must, therefore, read on. 
We must multiply, we must modify. 
But still we have no right to call it 
an age of genius, because an age of 
words. If we choose to decorate 
those multiplications and modifica- 
tions with the name of discoveries, 
let each indulge his fancy as long as 
he likes. If we choose to strut with 
borrowed plumes as long as our ori- 
ginality is undisputed, let us do so as 
long as we can. But when we find, 
as we advance, that originality is 
nearly a chimera—when we find 
that discoveries are pretty nearly 
simultaneous results, at least links 
of a chain—when we find that a 
great man in London and Paris, 
when pursuing the same train of 
thought, hit generally upon the same 
idea —and that even with our great- 
est discoveries, such as steam, there 
is no saying their exact origin,—what 
becomes of our claims? What right 
have we to monopolise, or call our- 
selves an age of genius, rather than 
any that have preceded or will follow 
us? That more brillant and varied 
expressions of thought come out 
every day we admit, and that there 
is a certain air of novelty and ori- 
ginality about them. But what has 
this to say to genius? What does it 
arise from but what we have men- 
tioned,—the redundance of new terms 
and signs created, and creating in 
their turn, and furnished to us by 
those new modes and modifications 
which increasing knowledge presents. 
Words are not things. Language is 
but the wardrobe of our ideas ; it is 
only the show-room ; it has nothing 
to say to the original stock, or store. 
We may haye twenty dresses hang- 
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ing on the same peg, or twenty 
modes of letting out an idea; but 
still we must not confound our ware- 
house with our wardrobe. And yet 
is not this the age of such? Have 
we not our smart, clever, striking, 
original, distinguished, piquant, ta- 
lented writers and idea-mongers, 
every day assuring us that we have 
quite mistaken the term genius—that 
it is no longer a solitary being as it 
used to be—that it is no longer a 
lone gem in the earth, a lone flower 
in the field, a lone star in the sky— 
but that it has come down to be 
sociable and agreeable with us in all 
our meetings, and will never go back 
to its old haunts? All this, of course, 
is very pleasant, and we hope long to 
keep so bright a companion. Know- 
ledge is now sociable, and, of course, 
has become a new instrument, because 
a new medium of exchange. We can 
all talk about it, all write about it, 
and each in a different way ; but as 
each, of course, has his own, each can 
differ with the other. 

It’s the Age of Opinion, therefore, 
though it calls itself the age of 
truth ; but truth becomes matter of 
opinion, because every one can opine 
for himself. That the great cause 
advances we all know; but how are 
we to get at it? In proportion as 
we all get knowledge, so we all get 
the means of furnishing opinions ; 
and, of course, the more we think for 
ourselves, the less inclined we feel to 
take the thoughts of others. Broad 
truths and axioms are safe; we all 
know them; there is no mistaking 
them ; they are stuck up on the broad 
highways, —but who cares for these ? 
They are too old and rear 
We prefer byways to highways 
and even opinion regulates our com- 
mon faith. This is the age—it is the 
age of opinion; but still opinion is 
not the queen of the age, as so often 
called. The queen of the age is 
Mind ; and Opinion seems a kind of 
regency till her throne is more firmly 
established, but where the ministry 
are all at variance, though still look- 
ing up to her. W hen nobody is 
ignorant, nobody can set up as a 
standard ; and when every thing is 
matter of opinion, nothing is of course 
fixed. Ifwe are not exactly i in this 
state, we are at least something near 
t; but still ignorance and knowledge 
are mixed up in such strange propor- 
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tions, and faith so often follows the 
former, and is ready to fight with the 
latter, that we need not wonder at 
men’s hearts or heads being troubled, 
and that the madman Courtenay in 
Kent had so many followers and vic- 
tims. What doesthis prove, therefore? 
How does the cause of truth become 
affected? Do we get it in the news- 
papers? Dowe getit inthose enormous 
columns which we stuff down every 
day, and which can scarcely satisfy our 
demands? What do we see in these 
newspapers ? Where are simple facts 
told? Where is there accordance, 
even, on simple points? When no- 
body is exactly right, nobody. is 
exactly wrong; and when nothing 
is substantively true, every thing 
must be an adjective and a com- 
parison. This is our state ; opinion 
makes it so. We are still looking 
through a prison where the rays 
cross ; and though we scout the term 
prejudice, this prison is nothing less. 
When men confided in each other, 
the sentiment of right and wrong 
looked distinct ; and our old oracles, 
like those of Delphos, shone out, 
though not so bright. Truth then 
had its dogmas, its dicta, its decisions ; 
but now it has its doubts. Doubts, 
says Aristotle, are the beginning of 
truth; but he does not say where 
the end is. Locke says they are a 
good beginning, but a bad end. But 
as we are now in the middle, we must 
goon. Things must be moving and 
mingling ; the figures that express 
them must move also. ‘Terms and 
signs must change with times and 
seasons ; and man, woman, and child, 
must all submit to opinion. 

But if it is the age of doubt, of 
distrust, of uncertainty —if it is an 
age when the false and true are so 
confounded, still let us do justice to 
it,—it is an Age of Toleration—an 
age of enlarged comprehension and 
mild swé an age when neither 
bigotry, eae, nor ignorance, can 
occupy their old seats. Where the 
night of heathenism has spread, there 
rush forward its new lights. Where 
the chain of the captive is beheld, 
there goes its fiat to break asunder. 
Where the darkness of despotism 
has entered, there enter its liberties. 
Yes! this is the age, and England is 
ahead, because England here gave 
her first lessons. Let not, then, the 
breaker of her old institutions tread 
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upon hallowed ground—let him not 
say that our old fathers were old 
fools ; for what was the spirit of 
these institutions ? what is their spi- 
rit still? Lights, liberties, laws, are 
all of one family. They go abroad 
into the wide world; they make us 
a family of nations ; they pull down 
the old banner of “ divide et impera,” 
which kings, priests, and rulers, once 
set up; and we now see that it is by 
union we can understand each other 
and pull together. Yes! this is the 
age, and this is the land, that has 
contributed. It has upset strange 
mistakes ; it has improved codes and 
creeds ; it has brought in a new phi- 
losophy, because it has removed old 
passions. And though it goes on 
tearing away old ties, and though 
the new lights and the new land- 
marks are still dim, yet the night 
has passed away, and a purer light 
may come. 

It’s the Age of Peace, then. The 
temple of Janus is shut—the bi- 
youacs of the nations are broken up, 
and their piled arms scarcely gleam 
around. In this we generally seem 
agreed. We generally seem to think 
that we should all be on good terms ; 
and as every one laughs ‘at the folly 
of wars, or the ultima ratio regum, 
we all wonder how we could ever 
have been made such fools or such 
slaves of. Of old there were but 
two classes,— conquerors or con- 
quered, despots or slaves; and phy- 
sical force was the order of the day. 
This has gone by. A new force 
comes on—a new moral force. It 
tells us to be united; it tells nations 
to be good neighbours; it tells us 
that national contiguity ought to be 
national connexion ; and that instead 
of any thing like feudal systems, or 
kings or priests keeping us asunder, 
we ought all to unite. This is glo- 
rious! We hope it is possible; we 
hope it will come. We hope that 
Europe will at length look like a 
kingdom divided by provinces, rather 
than a continent divided by kingdoms, 
and that Russia will not step in to 
prevent the new arrangements. 

But if it is the age of national 
union, it is that of individual strife. 
If the temple of Janus is shut, that 
of popular agitation is open, where 
every wind of doctrine is abroad. 
This is not the purchase of new 
peace, but the purchase of new know- 
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ledge irregularly acquired. Bacon 
tells us that foreign war is healthy 
circulation, but civil war a gangrene. 
And this gangrene we must submit 
to till healthier feelings arise. In 
this, however, we are not singular. 
It seems now to be an understood 
thing between our neighbours and 
us that, in order to be united without, 
we must be divided within; and that 
it is only in this way that peace can 
be preserved, but as our neighbours 
take all this much easier than we do, 
we can easily see which has made the 
best exchange. During the wars we 
pulled together, not only from mate- 
rial necessity, but moral union. This 
union now takes another character ; 
it embraces a wider circle, and, there- 
fore, must be looked at differently. 
To say that we were happier or better 
off during these wars, either ab- 
stractedly or absolutely, would of 
course be idle, and, like every thing 
else, matter of opinion; for, fortu- 
nately, happiness is a sentiment that 
defies all abstractions, and looks solely 
to applications. But to say that the 
field of strife and competition less 
affected us, would be only saying 
what all of us must feel ; for in those 
days people had their fixed stations 
in society—at least, something like it. 
Virtue, talent, rank, character, stood 
for something, and we looked up to 
them. If they were not distinct pe- 
destals in the gallery of our contem- 

lation, they were at least honoured 
in some distinct manner. If they 
were not monuments to gaze upon, 
they were not mere milestones to tell 
us how far we had gone. ‘To this, 
however, we now seem reduced. We 
are on a race-ground — winners, 
losers, betters, and spectators, mingle 
together ; yet still every body tries 
to be somebody, though the age tells 
him he is to be nobody. When men 
had their fixed stations in society, 
men could afford to praise those near 
them, as they were praised in their 
turn; and the upper seats of re- 
putation were still looked up to, 
because the secondary could look 
down upon the lower. But where 
is this now? Where is it that com- 
petition denies not the just rewards 
of merit ?—or, rather, that it is so 
taken up with its own claims that it 
has not time to attend to others. It 
is true we are on a new ground—it 
is true the stands of reputation are 
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more frail and easily satisfied, and 
that sterling merit will at last succeed 
without jockeyship or high colours. 
But when is this to come? When 
will the race be over ? Where are the 
conditions for even true glory holding 
its eminence, when a Wellington has 
been held up to execration ? 

It’s an Age, then, of uncertain and 
unsettled Government, and govern- 
ment in all ways—an age when 
men’s thoughts, habits, and feelings, 
are disturbed, because old rules and 
discipline are disturbed — because 
they see that things are now bring- 
ing to a test and scrutiny which they 
never could have expected. Fifty 
years ago the state was a parent—so 
was the church ; then authority was 
parental, and our families felt its 
foree. ‘I'wenty years ago “ God save 
the king” was still echoed, and the 
dynasty of the Georges nearly wor- 
shipped. ‘Ten years ago the Lords 
and the lawgivers were sacred, and 
the name of republic was never men- 
tioned. Look at us at present. We 
doubt every thing. Lome, family, 
kindred, are no longer sacred terms 
or sacred ties. We doubt our con- 
stitution; we think it all wrong. 
The governors say to the governed, 
We wish to protect you. The go- 
verned say to the governors, Is your 
protection pressure ? What has done 
all this? We all know it,—new 
mind, new knowledge, new liberties. 
What is the result? A new power 
comes in; it calls itself the people. 
‘The people don’t understand it. 
Demagogues tell them they must ; 
and people soon learn their lessons 
when their passions are appealed to. 
This is the plain state of the question 
—there is no use in disguising it. 
Let us look at it, not as politicians, 
but as philosophers, or men that wish 
social improvement and the happi- 
ness of our country. Let us see that 
it was not merely this set of minis- 
try or that set of measures that may 
have produced such. Let us ad- 
mit that all is the result of that 
great revolutionary stream which new 
mind has thrown in upon us, and 
which, for want of being properly 
directed, has hurled us into netv po- 
sitions that we never could have ex- 
pected. If such is not the case, 
where else are we to look for it? 
If such is the case, what is the re- 
medy? Revolutions call themselves 
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revivers ; but they are also revengers. 
What else was our Bill of Reform ? 
It sought long-lost ground. ‘The rush 
was equal to the resistance ; and it 
now scems Overrunning our institu- 
tions, and may upset them unless 
directed into proper channels. 

But it isan Age ofultra Party Spirit, 
—an age of bitter, blind, uncompro- 
mising party spirit—an age when 
“the madness of many for the gain of 
the few” still distracts us—and where 
even these few are contended with by 
contentions in their own set. Party 
spirit sees clearly in one way, but 
only one. It is not the great 


«* Monstrum horrendum ingens cui lumen 
ademptum,” 


but the great Cyclop foaming round 
his cave, and threatening all. That 
there must be great parties in great 
states like ours we all know—that 
upon the cessation of foreign wars, 
and being forced to examine more 
closely our position, we should have 
been divided in opinion, and that 
the increasing wants of our country 
should all have brought those divi- 
sions into a closer and more active 
scrutiny, all this we know—all this 
was natural to expect. But still we 
never thought that when those wars 
were over so great a change would 
come. We never thought that, when 
public spirit began to ebb, party spi- 
rit would so flow. We never thought 
that, instead of looking at the essen- 
tial good or evil of things, we would 
look at the mere externals. And yet 
this we have seen—and yet this we 
now see—and yet a great circle lies 
open to us in which extremes meet. 
Do we not see this every day? Do 
we not see the Uitra-'Tory and Ultra- 
Radical shaking hands? and the 
Carlist and the Republican meeting 
at the extreme gauche? Do we not 
see the fanatic and the infidel unit- 
ing, and the indifferents holding mid- 
way between, or joining both? And 
why is this the case? Is it from any 
love they bear each other? Is it 
from any single point of attraction 
between them? Is it not that party 
spirit blinds with its excess, and that 
extremes, when so extended, must 
meet in such a circle of exasperation ? 
Yes; these are everyday scenes. We 
are not surprised. It is an age when 
nothing is wondered at, and wonders 
are nothing. 
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And yet it’s an Age of Philan- 
thropy, at least calls itself so ; because 
a liberal on a large scale; because a 
latitudinarian of wide and casy di- 
mensions ; because patriotism has lost 
its exclusiveness. Of old we were 
patriots from necessity — we could 
not help it; we made virtues of our 
necessities, and we did right because 
we knew no better: this is gone; we 
are mingled abroad; we now.think 
that national virtues depend on na- 
tional circumstances, and that each 
nation sticks up for its own. We 
now, in fact, think patriotism a vulgar 
virtue, fit only for savages or slaves; 
we hate vulgarity of all kinds, and 
therefore we throw aside the old 
shabby mantle that once covered us, 
and take up the larger one of phi- 
lanthropy. ‘This looks well outside, 
full of grace, folds, and ornaments ; 
but being so large and loose, we can 
seareely get warm, and therefore only 
wear it under that of se/f. Self is 
love's last shift, “ Za dernier chemise 
de Camour,” as a French writer ac- 
curately expresses it; and therefore 
we wear it pro tempore, though we 
never mention why. Ifthe age is a 
philanthropist, it is because philan- 
thropy is so easy. Philanthropy is a 
noble profession; but, as the age 1s one 
of profession, we have reason to doubt 
it. Philanthropy is a noble virtue, 
but it has no right to deaden patriot- 
ism. Are we patriots now? Of what 
colour is it? Is it any longer in the 
list of our cardinal virtues? Do we 
not call it illegitimate? Do we not 
say that she is the bastard of pride 
and prejudice, that were bastards 
before her? What were these old 
prejudices but old pets; and what 
harm can pets do (at least to others) 
if kept private? ‘This, however, will 
not do nowadays; every thing must 
be free and open ; nobody must quar- 
rel about national standards; nobody 
must dislike the French, merely be- 
cause French; or at all events if we 
do, we must be sufficiently liberal to 
admit that they may dislike us for 
the same reason: so far, therefore, 
the age is a philanthropist. We must 
mingle with the nations; we must 
have our treaties, protocols, and 
parchments, to shew that we are all 
on a level; we must be all such per- 
fect liberals, that one cannot take 
liberties with the other; no matter 
how our relations may haye hitherto 
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been—no matter how the net-work of 
diplomacy has become so entangled, 

and that in every mesh there may be 
caught what we once thought a direct 
violation of. rights, still we must be 
united, we must have peace, we must 
have good-will, and mix and meet 
together. ‘There must be something 
palpable, something directly offensive 
to find fault with; and, as all this 
may arise from difference of taste, 
feeling, or understanding, we leave it 
to the old rule, de gustibus, and there 
the matter ends. 

It is a Levelling Age therefore — 
every thing shews it. Character, 
constitutions, colours, classes, down 
even to costume; a broad, wide stream 
comes upon us; we mingle and rush 
together, like fluids seeking their 
level. Why is this the case? Not 
from unanimity of feeling,—not from 
any thing indicating repose or stag- 
nation (because the levelling prin- 
ciple in the mass is the striving prin- 
ciple in the individual), but simply 
because the ups and downs of society 
lessen according to the ups and downs 
of knowledge, &c.; simply because 
the spirit of revolutions is nothing 
more than the rushes of this great 
stream tending to unite us. In this, 
therefore, we are all pushed on; the 
ground seems moving under us; 
talent does not descend from its emi- 
nences, but other talent ascends to 
meet it. Some rise, some fall, all 
seek a medium, yet each is aspiring ; 
this must go on, but how is it to be 
directed ? How is the rush to be 
regularised? We all know that per- 
fect equality in society is a perfect 
chimera ; we all know that the simple 
principle of aristocracy is not much 
more than the simple principle of 
ambition ; and that if we deprive man 
of such, we reduce him to a dead 
level ; but still we admit that in some 
ages the social summits look sharper, 
and that such principle is far from 
simple. We admit that titles and 
distinction, factitious and illegitimate, 
are gained; and that these titles, of 
course, become more tenacious in pro- 
portion as they are inquired into and 
disputed by a new power. Such we 
admit was the age gone by, such we 
now see this new power rejects ; but 
are we to go into opposite extremes ? 
Is it by passive submission to, rather 
than active control of, this power that 
we are to gain benefits from it? We 
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all know what this new power is: 
we have mentioned it. It 1s mind— 
it is intellect—it is opinion—it is the 
voice of the great torrent, the great 
demos, pouring itself out. We may 
call it by a hundred names, it comes 
in a hundred ways, and it will still 
come levelling, but it will level the 
good with the bad. Of what use, 
then, in stopping the stream unless 
by the means which it presents itself? 


If we thought of breaking the fall of 


Niagara, we would not throw in ad- 
ditional rocks below, but to try and 
divert it above. If we think of keep- 
ing on our old forms of society, or 
any thing like them, we must take 
a ‘higher hold of that new power 
which now has fallen into so many 
hands — this power is knowledge. 
Knowledge is a conservative, but 
often looks a destructive; knowledge 
has brought about revolutions, re- 
volutions call themselves reforms. 
In all there is a rush, if not properly 
directed, in all we now hear the tor- 
rent deep and loud passing before us; 
for if the vor populi be not the lex 
suprema, at least the vox nobilis seems 
drowned in the murmur. 

Now that the vor populi should be 
the lex suprema, is a question which 
depends on the manner in which this 
voice is heard; and not only does it 
depend on this, but it depends on the 
definition which we give the term 
populus. It is very easy to laud the 
purity of ancient republics, and the 
purity of modern ones, but not so easy 
to apply those purities to England. 
Where aristocracy has been the very 
principle of our elevation—and not 
only of our elevation, but our ad- 


vance —if the levelling tendency of 


the age contented itself with merely 
lev elling the pretensions of our mo- 
dern aristocracy, if the foolish tickets 


and titles which our modern state of 


society too often generated were only 
to be swept away—then we might call 
it a good sign; but as this is far from 
the case, and often made but the 
pretext, we should mark its approach 
in every way ; we should ask what the 
term People means ; and, in marking 
its approach, should look both to 
prevention and remedy. This is not 
difficult when we have the means in 
our hands. ‘The knowledge of a 
disease is half its cure; and, though 
the other half is not so easy, still if 
we know the first well, it is sure to 
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lead to the other. Now we all know 
that we cannot resist the tendencies 
of the age, but by that which the age 
supplies in itself. For all know it 
cannot be done by obsolete remedies, 
but that we must move on; for the 
age, with all its errors, is full of light, 
and this light is every where, and we 
necd not think ofstopping the broken 
panes with stuffed rags, but open 
out our windows to the new dawn. 
Knowledge was always power, even 
with the monks; but the monks knew 
not always how to handle it, or keep 
it to themselves. In their days its 
power consisted in its massiveness, in 
our days it consists in its mobility. In 
our days it is a new power altogether, 
because so new, modified, and diffused ; 
or, in other words, because we have a 
new _. For what does it tell us? 
It tells us of our old errors and mis- 
takes; it tells us we have lost ground ; 
it tells us that all the iron shot 
and shells expended in our wars 
went for nothing, and should have 
been expended in railroads ; it tells 
us that fame, name, rank, titles, &c., 
should all descend into the arena of 
public opinion, and there be tried by 
another tribunal. Yes, this great 
power is every where ; it comes o'er 
the lands; it thunders at the gates 
and barriers that attempt to confine 
it ; it comes like the Catapulta of the 
old Romans; it tells us all to unite; 
it says to the nations that they must 
meet and mix. 

It’s an Age of Travel then—the 
levelling and locomotive principles 
combine. If the press works the 
steam-engine, the steam-engine works 
the press ; and we all think the more 
we shall hear and understand each 
other, the more likely we are to find 
out error: the age of travel, then, 
calls itself the age oftruth. But this 
is as great an error as any of the 
rest ; truth lies more in solitude than 
society ; but truth lies every where, 
if we only seek it; the leaves of the 
forest unfold it—the stars of the sky 
give it out—the waves of the sca 
purify each other as they run over 
the clear, cold sands. Yes, there is 
truth every where; and there is 
truth in man, though man is a 
mystery; and there is enough of 
truth for us every where, and enough 
for our happiness, though not our 
knowledge. But we must éravel—we 
must roam every where —we are 
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restless, over-fatigued, over-excited— 
we hate simplicity—we are like those 
tossing on their beds after the night’s 
fever, and seeking fresh excitements 
in proportion to our debility and our 
debauch. Well, these we get in 
travel—we pretend to benefit by it— 
we see nature in her largest scale, 
and we think on nature lies truth. 
So it does, but how do we get at it ? 
Tow does all this operate? How is 
the age affected? For this, after all, 
is the question. Take fifteen out of 
twenty travellers that we meet every 
day, and ask them, are they happier, 
or wiser, or more virtuous for their 
travels? Who goes abroad for such 
old-fashioned purposes? Who brings 
with him from the old bright lands 
the old bright lessons they inculcate? 
Ask him who has trodden the snows 
of Zembla or sands of Senegal,—ask 
him who has traced the Caucasus or 
tracked the Pyramids, how far has he 
turned to good account all his wan- 
derings ; how far has he imbibed that 
healthful, moral feeling, which the 
spirit of right travel imparts, and 
which, in enabling us to compare 
other countries, shews the blessings 
ofourown? But no matter, we must 
all be travellers. We all know its 
best, but not its worst; we all know 
that in losing the rough things of 
home, we lose many annoyances ; but 
we never think that in losing the 
principle of the one, we lose the in- 
terest ofthe other. Look at the cos- 
mopolite. Where are his ties, his 
feelings, his freshness? He runs over 
the world like a ball on its billiard- 
table, hard in proportion to his polish, 
and polished in proportion to its 
friction. Is he happier than the man 
of home, because his philosophy is 
tearless? Is he wiser? Yes, if he 
turns to good account what he has 
seen, but not otherwise. The beauty 
of travel is, that it binds up in closer 
editions all our experience ; and that 
by rolling over a given space in a 
given time, we identify both. But does 
time always tell truth? Do time, 
truth, and travel, always labour at the 
same task? ‘Time and truth gene- 
rally flow in the same running stream, 
but still it is not always transparent; 
for whilst the mud 1s dispelled at 
bottom, weeds may collect at top, 
and thus we may still carry pre- 
judices about us, though calling them 
by another name. If the mass of our 
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national wisdom in England were 
estimated by that of our travellers, 
or vice versa, we might suppose that 
we had got all the world’s wisdom to 
ourselves; but as foreigners are not 
so ready to grant us this as we are 
ourselves, we at least should ask our- 
selves how we might improve. Still 
we must go on, we must follow up 
our new experiments, we must mix 
with our neighbours; it puts us on 
better terms, we can turn up each 
other on all sides, and are therefore 
sure of finding the right one ; it takes 
away conceit, it opens new games be- 
tween us, for we are tired of the old; 
it rubs down fame, the little great 
men of one town are lessened by 
those of another; it rubs down friend- 
ship, and diminishes that expense 
which the cultivation of hot-house 
plants costs; for we now meet in the 
open air, and we make friends of 
acquaintances on piers and steam- 
packets, and no introduction is neces- 
sary, because perhaps we shall never 
meet again. Such is travel; we must 
take it as it is; it brings us all to- 
gether ; it narrows the world’s space ; 
it brings masses of humanity together 
in such new proportions, and throws 
towns, countries, and people, so fast 
into each other's laps, that we have 
neither time to wonder nor regret, 
nor rejoice at what's going on. 

It’s the Age of Railroads then— 
the age of iron as well as steam,—the 
age when the levelling and locomotive 
systems are clamped and riveted in 
one school, and yet where each seems 
determined to get on by itself. Here 
railroads are both the supplement and 
complement of our progress ; it is a 
necessary consequence of our new 
philosophy, and it is the last in the 
list of the mighty changes which such 
philosophy has produced. We must 
take it as such therefore; we must 
avail ourselves of what they can do 
for us in our new race-ground ; but 
in admitting their importance, must 
distinguish between their use and 
abuse. It is a common opinion with 
foreigners, and now seems common 
with ourselves, that when a good 
thing in England is started, it is soon 
strained : we need not bring forward 
examples of this, or need we allude 
to the causes it proceeds from. Rail- 
roads are the greatest of all levellers, 
whether we look at them materially 
or morally. They all tend to that 
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great end to which our country seems 
anxious to hasten; and which, by 
making the principle of commerce to 
be that of communication, makes 
the whole complete between means 
and end. Now as this principle in 
theory says aloud, “ Live and let live” 
—that is, the principle of commerce 

and as it of course indicates the 
diffusion of wealth, knowledge, &c. 
it of course lessens the distinction 
between extreme rich and poor, or 
what some would call the treaders 
and trodden on, we of course say, 
ict commerce advance; but how do 
railroads affect these objects in prac- 
tice? Look at them every way — 
they are pure practitioners—they are 
both ministers and members of our 
new democracy—Radicals of the first 
order, because tearing up the old 
roots both of our soil and our society. 
But how do these Radicals produce 
such level? Are they such philo- 
sophers as we want? Has philosophy 
with them its broad, plain lesson— 
that of correcting passions? Examine 
agroup oftheir living types—examine 
their doctrines. Is it not by treading 
that they mount, and by lowering that 
they level? ‘This, perhaps, is human 
nature ; it is, perhaps, the history of 
that species who have liberty in their 
mouths, but often tyranny in their 
hearts; but assuredly it is the history 
of demagogues, when once got into 
power. 

But put this aside—take railroads 
as mere material agents — agents of 
new wealth, because agents of its new 
diffusion. Is this really the case? 
liow does it appear? If railroads 
open new fields of enterprise, com- 
petition makes furrows in the fields 
alongside. Where, then, is the great 
level in wealth to be found? By 
capitalists. What is the result? The 
most suffocating aristocr racy of all. 
Will the millionnaire of Manchester 
become less the millionnaire because 
his bales of cotton can be turned to 
moncy in half the time? If true, 
so can those of competitors; but will 
all this racing, and pufting, and blow- 
ing, produce the calm level it pretends 
to by giving a little to cach? No! 
It seems very easy to get on in the 
world nowadays in one way, but just 
as hard in another. If we race thirty 
miles an hour, we run each other 
down at the same pace; and if we are 
getting to the age of gold through 
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that of iron, we 
quicker. 
what is to come next. 


must move on even 
The point then is, to know 
What new 
machinery, or apparatus, or new 
roads, are we to employ ? ‘At present 
we are only shovelled, by and by 
we shall be shot out; but whether 
shovelling or shooting, the rubbish 
and smoke must still blind us. Of old 
alchymists sought the yellow heaps 
at once, and the old ast had them 
in still older times. But how did 
they manage this? They had no idea 
of our improvements, and yet the old 
metal shone out every where. In 
those days commerce, agriculture, and 
manufacture, had their own ways and 
means, and seldom interfered with 
each other; people then moved slowly, 
they all contrived to live, and ships, 
caravans, and camels, were quite 
sufficient. Now we do not pretend 
to say that their gold and silver was 
better than our coal and iron, or deny 
that even our penny magazines are 
better than their missals or gilt tracts ; 
but we deny those charms now as- 
signed to railroads; we deny that 
they will produce those effects which 
their eulogists assign them. If this 
old East, to which we so often turn— 
if those monuments of civilisation 
which we there gaze on with such 
veneration are worth any thing, it is 
to shew us how the term civilisation 
has its times, seasons, and places, and 
how its sun now turns round to us 
in the west, and shews such a new 
face. We must therefore go on, we 
must pursue this new civilisation, but 
we must mark its course. Railroads 
are excellent things; but, like other 
excellent things, may go too far ; and 
if we go too far for ward, we are sure 
to go backward. If this new civilisa- 
tion now offers us such new ways and 
means, if the great feature of modern 
history is the great force of moral 
power, and that this power so brings 
nations together, how can we expect 
to reap its advantages, unless by 
marking its stages and states? When 
mind and matter act and react on 
“ach other by new laws and processes, 
they of course become mixed ; and 
becoming more mixed, they become 
more moving; whereas of old both 
were merely massive. So far, of 
course, we admit the theory, and so 
far railroads shew the practice; but 
if mind and matter thus connected 
have no end, where is to be the end 
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of these railroads? What does the 
mere principle of mobility do for us, 
but as means to that end? Of old 
time and space seemed going for 
nothing, truth was left to take its 
chance, and travel could not bind 
them up. Now they all pretend to 
go together, but how far is this really 
the case? Let us distinguish, then, 
between the use and abuse of rail- 
roads; let us avail ourselves of our 
new resources; for if we did not, we 
should have as little claims on pos- 
terity, as they would have on what 
comes after; for what are these re- 
sources given to us? What is our 
mind, but like the earth, to make the 
most of? ‘This mind says, Let us 
work those resources, science gives 
the tools, new necessities give new 
inventions, and new ways and means 
create new wants and wishes. Yes, 
we know all this; we know that we 
are arrived at a new state of society, 
we know that railroads are agents 
of new wealth, but for this very 
reason we should know how to re- 
gulate our course. If our agricul- 
tural interests are to be sacrificed 
to those of the manufacturing, if 
the roots and bowels of our old 
land are to be torn and swallowed up 
on pretence of seeking new treasures, 
and that England is to become one 
vast hive of machinery, let us con- 
sider how far all this can go in other 
respects, let us see how far it has 
gone already. We know our re- 
sources, we know that they are im- 
mense, but we know that we must 
avail ourselves of them with judg- 
ment. Yes, they are immense, they 
are astonishing, and they point out 
our new age. Coal and iron are our 
gold mines, mind is our manufactory, 
and mind and matter have entered 
into a new partnership, where minutes 
and miles explain each other in the 
great account. ‘The press works the 
steam-engine, the steam-engine works 
the press; by the railroads of iron, 
we have railroads of mind; they act 
and react on each other; and as the 
old coaches cannot run over the new 
roads, or the new coaches on the old 
roads, we must of course go on with 
our new ways and means. 

Such seems the age we live in; 
such, at least, is a faint outline of the 
great circle; for in this cirele we 
only go back from whence we started. 
We attempt not details, we look only 
at a few generic characters ; though it 
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is what every body must see, if they 
calmly look about them. We wish 
to look at it as philosophers, not as 
politicians. We wish that party spirit 
may not be said to deform these pages. 
We sce virtues and vices, right and 
wrong, on all sides, and this only 
belongs to every age as it comes. 
But it is the strange proportion in 
which these things are mixed that 
has struck us; it is the strange con- 
flict and composition in which they 
seem held; for it is an age of con- 
trasts and contradiction,—an age of 
concordia discors,—an age where we 
all seem agreed to disagree with each 
other; and whose colours, like the 
chameleon’s, depend on the light we 
view it by. We must go on there- 
fore; we must sce that with all the 
opposition currents there is a pro- 
gressive stream going down from 
generation to gencration—vivifying, 
fructifying, and recording; but we 
must also see how the direction of 
this stream depends on ourselves. 
If it is not an age of philosophy, and 
if philosophy does not exactly begin 
“ where satiety ends,” still we see a 
kind of retributive principle, a kind 
of vis medicatriz nature, ever at work. 
Still time teaches wisdom, by teach- 
ing experience. Wisdom does not 
come by acts of parliament, neither 
does virtue, neither does philosophy ; 
but acts of parliament may improve 
us in the ways that lead tosuch. We 
have got our new reform, but let there 
be social reform ; we have got higher 
powers, but we want higher principles 
to regulate them; we want a higher 
stream and a fresher current running 
through our whole moral atmosphere. 

Let us go on, then, but let us look 
to such; let us think that England’s 
brighter days are even still to come. 
When the Portuguese navigator first 
made the Cape, it was shrouded in 
storm; the storm wore away, and its 
spirit descended in Good Hope. Let 
us look forward in like manner; the 
storm is now on all sides, but truth 
will bring calm. Let us see what 
our resources are; let us see what 
God and nature has done for us ; let 
us see what our forefathers have 
done, and despise not the tracks of 
their truth. “ Then will old Eng- 
land be herself again ; then will the 
nations look up to her as of old; the 
storm may rage, but her star will 
burn, and her last light shine out on 
the last shores of the world !” 
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Tue peasantry whose acts and opin- 
ions I love so much to record, dis- 
regarding those great eras from 
which “ profound politicians” date 
events, refer in their traditionary an- 
nals to times which have an influence 
on their own fortunes, and recall pe- 
riods of darkness and storm, of sorrow 
and wo. ‘Thus, instead of referring to 
the birth-time of Jeremy Bentham— 
a moment sacred to sound philosophy 
—they find an equivalent in “ Windy 
Saturday,” a day on which the winds 
of heaven broke through all esta- 
blished law, and desired to restore 
earth again to chaos; and instead of 


admitting Malthus to the honours of 


their calendar, they find a represen- 
tative in “ Mirk Monday,” a day in 
which a thick cloud came over the 
whole people, and gross darkness 
reigned. In later times, another land- 
mark has been established —namely, 
“ Will-o'-wisp Wednesday ;” which, 
for moving accidents by flood and 
field, is a day, or rather night, worthy 
of being recorded, as well as held in 
remembrance. ‘The grave and moral 
author of the Man of Feeling per- 
ceived this taste for local dates even 
in individuals, and introduces in one 
of his clever tales a damsel from 
Edinburgh who, neglecting the hour 
of her birth, dates all that befell her 
from the night when she met with 
her “ misfortune.” A devout man 
of my own acquaintance dates from 
the day on which he says the true 
light flashed upon him, and he was 
born again; declaring at the same 
time, that he can see no cause why 
God singled him out for such a mani- 
fest mercy, for he was a great and 
miserable sinner. 

Now I know not whether on 
* Will-o’-wisp Wednesday” any ac- 
cidents oceurred such as befell the 
damsel of Auld Reekie, or that a 
great and miserable sinner, like my 
acquaintance, was won back to grace 
and light, but I know that mich 
misadventure befell; that true lovers, 
instead of finding bowers of jasmine 
and beds of lilies in their walk, found 
mosses and marshes,—that Will and 
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his light practised his delusions on 
the staid and the devout, and led 
those wrong that never strayed be- 
fore. Nor did the mischievous me- 
teor confine its experiments to the 
illiterate alone ; it presented itself to 
the learned dominie of the district ; 
and, after decoying him through a 
quagmire furnished with peat-pot- 
holes, well-nigh succeeded in per- 
suading him that the flooded Nith 
was the trout-stream at his own door, 
and that the cursed twinkle of its 
elfin lamp was the light of his own 
window. But it would be unjust to 
the accidents and adventures of this 
fated night, were I to dismiss them 
all in one brilliant sentence ; it would 
be unjust also to my own fame to 
get rid of them, as travellers say, 
with a dry foot, for I look upon these 
Rustic Controversies as things of life, 
which the land will not willingly let 
die ; so, from a double regard to self 
and country, I shall allow the story 
of “ Will-o’-wisp Wednesday” to 
evolve in its own proper order, and 
adorn it with illustrations of a con- 
troversial kind. 

The day which ushered in this 
remarkable night had been quite a 
pet, as ploughmen say. The sky was 
clear, and the breeze was balm, or, to 
speak more correctly, was filled with 
the fragrance ofthe blooming he ather ; 
while the birds sang as sweet and as 
loud as if hawks and howlets had been 
abolished by act of parliament ; and, 
to crown all, the sun not only shone 
brightly down in his mid-day march 
through the heaven, but looked, 
when he sat on the summit of the 
green western hills, as if desirous 
to usurp the province of the moon 
and stars, and abide there and gaze 
on a scene which only wanted a 
happy touch or two, as painters word 
it, to be quite chaste and beautiful. 
The sun, however, remembered its 
duty, and disappeared behind the 
hills; and that so suddenly, that 
the stars and moon, taken as it 
seemed by surprise, were unable to 
get out their lights for ten minutes’ 
space or more, “and the whole vale 
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was thrown into darkness. It is 
still remembered that Pate Proud- 
foot, of Haselbrae—a shepherd who 
was not only familiar with the ills 
which belong to mugs, wethers, and 
dinmans, but knew the ailments of 
the planets, and could read the mean- 
ing of blood-red suns, double moons, 
and shooting stars — was returning 
from the uplands when the sun, as 
he said, “dooped down at ance!” 
He stood stone still; held his hand 
above his eyes to concentrate and 
direct his powers of vision; shook 
his head slowly, and, turning sud- 
denly round, revisited the folded 
ewes, and gave a glance at a score of 
outlyer stots, before he went home. 
It is added, also, by those who place 
* Will-o’-wisp Wednesday” high in 
the calendar of memorable days, 
“That the very bats forsook the air ; 
the winged bum-clocks dropped all 
at once their drowsy drone ; and the 
owl, as if it saw something strange 
and threatening, opened wide its 
great round cyes, and, with a startled 
cry, fled to its hiding-place in Co- 
myn’s auld Tower.” 

Were I a painter of landscape, I 
could delineate the twilight or gloam- 
ing of this Will-o’-wisp Wednesday 
with a brightness and an accuracy 
which words are unable to convey. 
1 would mix up my palette in the 
manner of ‘Turner when he surveys 
an object through the atmosphere of 
poctry, and limn a scene dark, but yet 
clear, with a gauze of blackness drawn, 
veil-like, over the pure face of the 
sky; stars trembling, rather than 
shining; the moon, with her cold, 
dull edge, raised a hand’s breadth 
above the summit of the castern hills, 
as if hesitating whether to rise or 
no; and the whole valley which lies 
hetween the hills of Galloway and 
those of Tinwald filled with a slow- 
curling and rolling mist, through 
which you might hear the descent of 
water in the linns, the alarmed call 
of travellers uncertain of their way, 
and now and then the half shriek and 
giggle of lasses who, on their way 
from the fields, were blinded in a man- 
tle of mist, and ran against a loose 
calf orastray man. But it would re- 
quire the skill of my friend Martin 
himself, who has all kinds of super- 
natural lights at command, to let the 
elfin lustre of Will-o’-wisp loose on 
the scene as it was on that fated night, 
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and endow it with that fascinating 
sparkle which confounds experience 
and misleads wisdom. 

The reapers, with their bright 
sickles over their arms, were retir- 
ing from the labours of the harvest- 
field, when this misty inundation took 
place, and were heard better than 
seen, when some damsel, with a clear 
voice, attempted to cheer her com- 
panions with the verse of a favourite 
song. 

“Ts this a time for kirling up 
fule songs,” said an old bandsman, 
“ when unnatural darkness is come 
to swallow up the land; and, for 
aught I ken, there may be pestilence 
in Its company ?” 

“ Saunders,” retorted the singer, 
“ve are a pest yersel’ to all pleasure. 
If it’s a bright day, ye remember the 
fires of Sodom and Gomorrah ; if it’s 
a dull day, ye cry, ‘ Ilow dare ye 
lilt and laugh, when the land is 
visited wi’ sic judgment-like weather 
as this?’ and when the dead of night 
comes, ye cry, ‘ Let us pray that the 
light o’ morn may return to the land 
again!” 

A shrill laugh, in which many 
voices were united, told how truly the 
character of Saunders was touched 
off. 

“ Weel, weel,” said he, “if ye winna 
believe me, believe that!” and he 
pointed to a small, blue, glimmering 
light, which went dancing to and fro 
amid the mist, and was never for a 
moment settled or steady. “Sic like 
appearances were common in this land, 
LT have heard my grandsire say,” con- 
tinued Saunders, “ before the fatal 
Mars year, and still more fearful were 
they before the bloody Forty-five ; 
nor were they absent before the great 
Famine, at the close of the last cen- 
tury, when the staff of life raise frac 
aughteenpence to aught-and-sax- 
pence a stane. I wonder what is next 
to befall !” 

The girl ceased her song, her com- 
rades ceased their mirth, and all be- 
gan to hasten homewards in the rear 
of Saunders, who, strong in virtue, 
strode vigorously before, putting him- 
self boldly in the van, as a ram when 
a fence is to be scaled or a strange 
dog braved, puts himself at the head 
of the softer portion of the flock, and 
presents his large curled horns and 
hard brow to the contest. 

By this time the mist filled up the 
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valley as fully as a vessel is filled with 
water. The tops of the neighbour- 
ing hills, with here and there the 
peak ef a roof, and, by fits and starts, 
the battlements of some ruined castle, 
were alone to be seen. The lights 
of cottage-windows glimmered faint ; 
and the lamps and candles, op- 
pressed with the vapour which forced 
its way in at door and window, shed 
a strange light around the house ; 
the dogs crept closer to the hearth, 
and looked up in men’s faces as if 
to inquire what this strange change 
foreboded. 

“ Laddie,” said my mother to me, 
“ wang yere ways out, and mect the 
shearers. Maist of them are fremit 
folk ; and that demented bodie, Saun- 
ders, wi’ his clavers, will be waur 
than Will-o’-wisp to them. He'll 
scare them wi’ his fule tales, and mis- 
lead them wi’ his terror; for he be- 
lieves Willie, wi’ his harmless lamp, 
to be a demon. Ifthey’re no up to 


their middle in the Snipe-mire al- 
ready, they will be soon.” 

Thus admonished, I walked out to- 
wards the field on which that morn- 
ing I had placed a score of reapers. 
It was some time before I could hear 
them, for seeing them was out of the 


question. The first voice I heard 
was that ofa reaper from the English 
side of the Esk, crying, “ Domme, 
there’s Jack again! Jack’s a rum 
un!” 

“ Haud yere profane tongue!” I 
heard Saunders say, with a tremulous 
voice. “Can ye no tell a lie without 
swearing ? That's nane o’ Jack, as 
ye ca’ him,—I wish it were ; I wadna 
mind yere English spunkie mair than 
the light o’ a turnip-lantern; but 
this is a real Will-o’-wisp—a light 
that comes frae the ill place. See 
till't! see till’t! Ay, ay! ye wad 
fain wile Saunders into the Dead 
Man’s Plump: he’s fool, and fool 
enough, but no sic a fool as to pre- 
fer a flowmoss to a feather-bed !” 

“ Saunders!” a female voice said, 
“are ye sure that’s Willie ?—it looks 
mair like an evil spirit! See till’'t! 
—just see till’t! it’s grown as big 
as the moon! This is waur than 
Willie, I trow ; and, mair nor that, 
I dinna like the airt yere ganging ; 
ye'll be into the peat-pots, the grun’s 
growing saft already !” 

“ Whist, whist, woman!” I heard 
Saunders say, inafirmer voice. * Div 
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Ino ken ilka fit and fur o” this land ? 
T hae dwalt in’t since I was cock-bird 
high. Willie’s gaun right for ance: 
yond’s the candle in our spence win- 
dow ; awa’ to the right lies the auld 
Tower o’ Kirklebride ; to the left lie 
the peat-pot holes ye are sae feared 
for.” 

At this moment I heard a loud 
plunge, and the voice of the English 
reaper exclaim,— 

“ He’s plumped over the head in a 
brook, by Goles! That's Jack, by 
jingo! I knows im.” 

“ Ye're wrang again, friend,” said 
Saunders, “ for I'm only up to the 
neck ; and no in a brook cither, but 
the foul pool in which we dub the 
lint. A’ the Jacks o’ England couldna 
play me sic a pliskie !” 

I now ran up to the bewildered 
group, and found Saunders emerging 
from the deep peat-pot hole, with 
the green covering of the stagnant 
water about his shoulders like a 
mantle, and sputtering the moisture 
from his mouth. 

“ Bless us, Saunders!” I said; “ how 
did ye let Will-o’-wisp iislead ye 
sae ?” 

“There now!” said Saunders to 
the English reaper, “ ye’ll believe it’s 
Willie-o’wisp now, and nane o’ yere 
Cumberland candles ? How did [ let 
Will mislead me, said ye? How did 
ye come to dig yere lint-dub sae close 
to the house as this? Answer me 
that! But I shouldna blame you; 
ye’re owre young and owre carried 
to ken whilk end o’ ye’s up; I maun 
speak to your mother anent it.” 

So saying he emerged slowly from 
the mud and water, and, with many 
a dripping step and many a groan, 
took his way homewards. Even as 
he went, Will-o’-wisp came close to 
us,—large and round, and danced to 
and fro, now on the grass, then in 
the air, but ever in the body of the 
thick and rolling mist. 

“ Ay, ay!” exclaimed Saunders, 
“ ye may do yere warst or yere best 
now—shine like a born deevil, or cut 
yere elfin capers amang the mist—but 
ye’se have me na mair at your mercy 
to-night. Gae awa’ wi’ ye, Maister 
Willie! and glimmer, and glower, and 
mislead some silly shepherd, who 
scarcely kens a horse's tail frae haw- 
slock woo’, or some tricky chapman, 
wha carries an ellwand a hale thum- 
breadth short, but dinna trow that 
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ye can draw the black clout ony mair 
owre Saunders’s ee.” 

His confidence was great, but his 
mishaps were not yet at an end, 
though he was almost at the threshold 
of home ; for a brighter and a more 
dazzling twinkle from Will and his 
wisp bewildered him so that, mis- 
taking the midden-hole sprinkled 
over with dust and chaff for the solid 
ground, he was up to the kneesina mo- 
ment; and, as he squattered through 
disturbing smells other than odorous, 
he exclaimed to the man of Cumber- 
land, “ God! this is an English Jack- 
a-lantern after a’! A kindly Scots 
Willie wad hae been satisfied wi’ ae 
joke, though a misleard ane, but a 
Southron spunkie is a’ malice and 
mischief !” 

We soon scttled down around the 
fire. Saunders got change of ap- 
parel ; and having purified his per- 
son from peat-hole and midden dub, 
and comforted his inner man with 
a reeking cheerer, he proceeded, 
while the thick mist rolled, and 
Willie with his wisp continued to 
triumph, to relate his whole life- 
time of experience in spunkies, elf- 
candles, dead-lights, and will-o’- 
wisps ; concluding all with an assur- 
ance that such things “ didna come 
for nought, and were na the acci- 
dental offspring of fire and inflam- 
mable air; nor yet a cauld, lifeless 
light, sic as was in a glow-worm’s 
tail; but a real spelk, or spunk, 
of an evil spirit: and that with re- 
spect to the trials he had experienced 
this blessed night, it would be baith 
seen and heard of yet that the enemy 
of man’s salvation had his finger, if 
not his hale hand, in’t.” 

“Then I’m blessed,” said the 
Southron authority in meteors, “ if 
there’s a spice of the devil at all in 
honest Jack. He's a quiet fellow; 
harmless as a lamb before weaning 
time; gives us his light, too, without 
expense ; is as silent all the while as 
the northern star. I have often 
wished to catch a sucking Jack, and 
tame him for domestic purposes, 
but never could get one. They 
were birds too fiery in the wing, 
loved too much the mist for I— 
and to walk over quicksands and 
quagmires, wasting a precious light !” 

Saunders turned eyes of respect 
and wonder on his Cumbrian com- 
rade, “ You Englishers,” said he, 
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“though a vain and frivolous people, 
who love gain more than is meet for 
creatures wi’ souls to be saved, and, 
waur than a’, members of a lax and 
idolatrous kirk, have, nevertheless, 
the root of the matter in you. Wha 
would think that a people wha made 
idols o’ their wames, and wad quarre!} 
about a pudding in a clout, could 
have started sic a bright idea as this ? 
It beats turning loch leeches into 
doctors, steam into a public servant ; 
and is worthy of that daring hand 
that caught and tamed the lightning 
of heaven, and made it useful. I’m 
tauld they sell it by the pound in 
the Carolinas, like dippit candles. 
And wherefore should we not endea- 
vour to catch the wild and mis- 
chievous light called will-o’-wisp, 
and turn this fire of Satan—that I 
should say sae!—to wise and Christian 
purposes? Ill think onit. It wad 
be a limiting o’ the rule of the Evil 
One, and doubtless acceptable.” 

The door, which in a lonesome 
country place is seldom shut, was 
now darkened by some one, who 
with hands and feet seemed to be 
feeling the way to the fireside. 
“* Am I within biggit waas?” mut- 
tered this new comer. “ Am I nigh 
a light kindled by Christian hands ? 
Is this no a delusion? and am [ 
doomed to wander the leelang night 
frae peat-pot hole to quagmire, and 
no get rest for the sole of my foot ?” 

“That's the voice of Willie Cork- 
ney,” said my mother, “if ever I 
heard it in my life, though it sounds 
rather howe and sture. Come ben, if 
ye be in the flesh !” 

“Come ben!” exclaimed one of tlic 
harvest women: “ I marvel that he 
dare look honest folk in the face, 
after his assurance in selling me a 
gown-picce a full ell and a thumb- 
breadth scrimp o’ legal measure, as I 
am a sinner!” 

These were words of no discom- 
fort to Willie Corkney, a wandering 
dealer in matters of necessary attire 
or superfluous finery ; for, to tell the 
truth, he was familiar with reproach, 
and sometimes deserved it, by the 
sleight-of-hand way in which he made 
his ellwand—a stick of legal length 
of itself, but not as he handled it— 
skip over the printed cloth or figured 
riband. 

* Indeed, gudewife,” said Willie, 
with a woful and afllicted voice, 
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“ I'm yet in the flesh, but how lang 
I'll be in’t is uncertain. Sic a night 
as this, wi’ will-o’-wisps, and fiery 
dragons, and lang-nebbit things, 
mortal een never beheld !” 

So saying, Willie removed his 
scone bonnet, undid the iron skewer 
which fastened his grey plaid over 
his bosom, placed his ellwand, which 
answered the twofold purpose of 
walking -stick and measure, within 
reach of his hand; and occupying 
the offered seat, held his bonnet to 
his brow and prayed, or seemed to 
pray. 

“ An’ hae I got within biggit waas 
at last,” he muttered, “and amang 
kind and hospitable hearts ? O Willie, 
be thankful, and mair than thankful, 
for ye’re reserved for some blessed 
purpose yet, some visible working 
out o’ the ways of Providence !” 

“ I wad advise ye, then,” said one 
of his audience, “ to get a langer ell- 
wand.” 

“ And O Willie man !” exclaimed 
another, “ tell us what ye saw, and 
where it happened, and how it began. 
We hae all had our experiences this 
blessed night—ay, troth atweel hae 
we !” 

“ Weel, then, ye see,” said Willie, 
—* but trouth, gudewife, my voice 
has failed since the black flowmoss 
—feigh! but it was cauld, and no 
sae tasty as kippered salmon—ran 
down my thrapple. It lies at my 
heart like a supper o’ snaw broo. 
I hae swam for my life this saamen 
night.” 

“ Jenny,” said my mother, “ gie 
the bodie a dram. It will be mair 
comfortable than a pint o’ flowmoss- 
water, and help him wi’ his tale.” 

“ Weel, then, ye see,” said Willie, 
wiping his lips and setting down the 
empty glass, “I had come through 
Barjarg Whinms, and had amaist en- 
tered the road that leads alang the 
side of Flaughter Moss—a road of 
nae gude name for poor packmen, 
ye ken. The sun was hardly down, 
for I saw his light on the top of 
Queensberry Hill; and there was a 
tranquillity in the air which made 
the land look delightful. I set my 
ellwand behind me, and tarried a 
space to look on it. There it lay, 
the green brae-side, the bonnie 
blooming heather, and the lang 
blooming broom —the Flaughter 
Moss whitened with the cannas 
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beard—with the lang stripes of 
greenwood bordering the Mermaid 
Burn,—that I said to myself, Could 
the wit o’ the Paisley or Glasgow 
fowk make me a prent for lasses 
gowns as bonnie as that, and ca’t 
the Corkney pattern, my fortune 
wad be made. But, lo and behold! 
the beauty of the scene evanished 
like a dream. At ae stride came the 
dark, as the ballad says, which, 
when interpreted, means that night 
came and day fled; and then not 
only did thick darkness come, but a 
thicker mist came with it. I had to 
grope my way, for I couldna see the 
length of my ellwand before me.” 

“ Ay, Willie, man, it maun hae 
been dark indeed,” said Bell Tam- 
lin, who considered herself a sufferer 
in the matter of Willie’s measure- 
ments; “ for your ellwand is a short 
ane, as my new kirtle can attest.” 

“There are other reasons for short 
kirtles, Miss Impudence, than short 
ellwands,” said Willie, bitterly ; “ but 
a hale boon o’ shearers shanna mar 
my story, for it is a marvellous one. 
Weel, as I said, I was obligated to 
grope my way; but I was na to be 
lang in darkness, for there came a 
queer gleam of light, and ere I could 
bless myself Maister Will-o’-wisp 
was at my elbow. ‘ Wha are ye, 
quo I, ‘friend?’ for I thought it was 
some kindly body come to shew me 
through the Flaughter Flow wi’ a 
lantern. Een as I spake away went 
Willie owre the bonnie heather and 
velvet grass, that keeps the quag- 
mire as cozie as a blanket. 1 thought, 
as I'm a sinner, that it was Bell 
Tamlin there, wi’ her white foot 
and her scrimpit kirtle. ‘Tak me 
wi’ ye, lass,’ I cried, and hoyed after ; 
for, thinks I, where flesh and blood 
can gang, sae can I. I’m thinking, 
gudewife, that some kind o’ gla- 
mour had been cast o’er my een, for 
I maun say, in my own justification, 
that the Flaughter Flow, in the gleam 
of that elfin candle, seemed as safe and 
as bonnie as Dalswinton Lea when 
covered wi’ witch-gowans. For a step 
or twa it was pleasant: but I had na 
gane mae than five when my feet ran 
through the thin green blanket un- 
der which deceitful Nature hides her 
sores, and up gaed I to the breek- 
band-heads. ‘ Kink,’ quo Will-o’-wisp, 
and danced and twinkled aboon me 
and about me; for it was him, and 
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nae ither, that had gi’en me this be- 
gunk. And will ye believe it? a’ the 
flowmoss seemed twinkling frae end 
to end wi’ Willies ; and for every light 
there was a laugh.” 

“T canna swallow that,” said an 
old bandsman: “ wha ever heard of 
the laugh of'a Will-o’-wisp?—it disnae 
consist wi’ nature. It’s but an ex- 
halation, ye ken, and has neither saul 
nor body.” 

“ Weel, it may be as ye say,” said 
the packman; “ but sae it seemed to 
me. 

* Domme!” exclaimed the Cum- 
brian, “then our English Jack-a- 
lanterns have souls and bodies, for I 
have heard them laugh like piping 
bullfinches. Jack’s no exhalation, 
but a merry fellow, who runs 
twinkling from moss to mire, duck- 
ing the drunk, and lighting the 
sober.” 

“ T was sober,” said Willie, “ and 
Jack did mair than light me, for he 
put me up to the middle in the flow- 
moss, and then walked off with his 
lantern, and left the world ‘to dark- 
ness and to me,’ as Robin Burns says. 
How I got out is the miracle. Wit 
is better than wealth. I thought of 
my bit pack. Out I pu'd nine ells of 
the bonniest Monteath red that ever 
shone—spread it out on the quag- 
mire as I wad do on a lady’s table— 
pu’d out my left foot and set it on it 
—took out fifteen ells of prime sprig 
muslin—spread it out, and placed 
my right foot on that; and then, 
standing as it were on firm ground, 
I exerted my powers, and sprang fif- 
teen feet clear owre the flow, and 
lighted ondry land. Will-o’-wisp had 
na a laugh for this exploit; and yet he 
might hae laughed too, for nae sooner 
did I fly, as it were, out of the deceit- 
ful snare, than I broke and ran; and 
might hae been rinning still, had not 
the light led me like a string to this 
friendly door. And glad am I that 
I have escaped to tell it!” And when 
he had done, Willie stroked the hair 
over his brow with his open palm, 
and said, “ I think if a morsel os 
were before me, I might aiblins eat 
it, and aiblins no.” 

“ But, Willie,” said Bell Tamlin, 
“and did ye leave the web o’ bonnie 
Monteath red in the flow to the 
whaups ?” 

With a start of surprise, as if 
something material had been recalled 
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to his memory, Willie exclaimed, 
“ Never thought of my Monteath 
red, nor my Paisley sprig muslin 
neither, till this precious moment. 
Weel, weel, let them gang. All 
that a man hath will he give for his 
life. A seat in this hospitable man- 
sion is better than a bed in Flaughter 
Flow, wi’ Will-o’-wisp for a bower- 
maiden fellow. But, doubtless, thae 
twa bonnie speciments of human skill 
will be a loss to me of fifty white 
shillings in the outlay, and the tae 
half o’ the t’other in profits,—a sair 
loss, a sair loss! But what canna be 
cured maun be endured.” 

“ But, Willie,” said my mother, 
who seemed to receive his whole 
story with suspicion in her eye, “ it 
seems marvellous to me that ye have 
endured all this, and yet your out- 
ward man is not a jisp the waur. 
Yere scone bonnet is spotless ; your 
plaid without a stain; while your 
hose are as dry as if they had just 
come out 0’ your pack. And, speak- 
ing of the pack, what have ye done 
with that? Is it in Flaughter Flow, 
with your Monteath red and sprig 
muslin ?” 

"Deed, goodwife,” answered Wil- 
lie, composedly, “ if the pack is na 
there, 1 watna where it is. And 
touching my apparel, whilk, as ye 
observe, is dry and comfortable, ye 
are right in saying such a thing is 
marvellous—nay, miraculous, if ye 
will—and I accept it as a sign that 
Providence was willing to save an 
honest soul from the snares of Satan, 
elf-spunkies, and Will-o’-wisps ; nor 
shall I refrain from citing it as an 
answer to all—and they are na few 
—who scoff at my conscience as well 
as at my ellwand, and call them both 
scrimp of measure.” 

. The tale of the night now takes 
a devout turn,” said my mother ; 
“ and oh, it does my heart and eye- 
sight gude to see a man sae favoured 
at my fireside! Doubtless, it is a 
difficult thing to deal justly and truly 
in this world, for I hold it to be a sin 
to wrang oneself as much as it is to 
wrang one’s neighbour; and I aye 
thought that the young gudewife of 
Ladlemouth was wranging herself, 
and righting naebody, when she 
weighed a pound of butter to Davie 
Fisher wi’ a twa-pound pair of tangs, 
putting in the tae leg, and letting the 
tither leg hang out o’ the scale.” 
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“Ye hae touched a delicate matter 
with delicacy,” said Willie; “ and I 
assure all who hears me that I am 
often in a tremor of fear, when my 
ellwand gaes along a new web or a 
piece of riband, lest I should either 
err against myself by giving owre 
mickle, or against the buyer thereof 
by giving too little-—both sins in 
themselves, as ye say, gudewife, 
equally heinous.” 

At this moment, Bell Tamlin, who 
had slipt out unheeded, returned 
with a loud laugh, and bearing 
Willie’s pack in her hands. “ Set 
him on the highest seat,” she ex- 
claimed, “and crown him king of 
Jeasing-making. I found his pack 
snug behind the hallan, wi’ diel ae 
mark of the Will-o'-wisp adventure 
upon it; and may I gang to the re- 
pentance stool instead o’ the altar if 
his braw web o’ Monteath red and 
his braw muslin dress of Paisley 
sprig are no safe in his wallet instead 
o cleeding the Flaughter Flow, to 
let the sinner, as he called himself, 
escape.” 

“If it be as ye say,” said Willie, 
with a smile, “ a it is the queerest 
miracle that has yet come to pass in 
this land; but I maun say, in my 
ain justification, that sic a night as 
this maunna be judged by ordinary 
rules; it’s like Bauldy Moffat's 
corn, that refused to be measured by 
an established bushel; and further, 
that since the moment Willie’s gla- 
mour light came into my een, I 
hardly ken what I have been saying 
or doing.” 

“ Moreover,” said Bell Tamlin, 
“we a’ ken that a poor packman gets 
but a cauld reception if he comes to 
a douce body’s fireside without a 
marvellous or a merry tale to tell, 
and the shorter his ellwand the longer 
the story.” 

“ Tfout, tout, lass!" said Willie, 
giving her a pinch unseen. “ I'll 
measure for you wi’ my langest ell- 
wand next time, and gie ye two 
thumb-breadths to the mends. But 
I'm saying, [’'m neither the first nor 
the last that will tell a marvellous 
tale about this sinfu’ night,—for I 
see the thick mist continues,—folk 
maun try to get hame frae market as 
well as moor; and here comes an- 
other to take up the wondrous tale of 
Will-o’-wisp Wednesday.” 

The person whose approach Willie 
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thus announced came with an un- 
steady step, and, like one of the 
heroes in Homer, sent his voice, 
which was not a little tremulous, be- 
fore him. ‘ Peace be here!” he said, 
giving three distinct raps with his 
knuckles on the outer door, which 
stood then, as it usually did in sum- 
mer and harvest, wide open, and to 
the wall. 

“ That’s Dominic Davison’s knock, 
I ken by the saftnegs of his knuckles,” 
cried Bell Tamlin, whose voice was 
ever in the van. 

“ Deed no!” said a second ; “ it’s 
rather some poor sodger’s widow, 
with twa bairns at her back, and a 
third at her bosom, begging her 
bread. T'll gie her a share o’ my 
supper, be she wife or widow. I 
wonder where Jenny Shanks, of the 
Lang Vennel, is now, that ran off 
with Corporal Halliday? Tll aye 
think all 0’ a sodger’s wife for poor 
Jenny's sake.” 

“Come ben, and welcome, who- 
ever ye be,” said my mother, who 
never turned any one away from her 
door, “ under,” as she said, “the 
cloud of night ; for naebody kenned 
what might become of them in a land 
that abounded with peat-pot holes, 
dunching tups, and wirrikows, and 
evil spirits—waur nor a’. Come in, 
and welcome; this is na a night to 
stand on stepping-stanes, wi’ this un- 
hallowed mist in the air, and wi’ 
Willies and elf-candles ene to 
frighten even a packman into honest 
courses for a hale week.” 

The person to whom this was ad- 
dressed now came forwaml ; but no 
wanderer—for such he was, though 
a near neighbour, ever entered a douce 
man's dwelling in such a disordered 
trim. All that was imagination in 
the experience of Willie Corkney 
were matters of sad reality in the 
wanderings of Dominie Davison. His 
—— grey coat, which, like a 
nero’s mail, was only for great occa- 
sions, such as bridals, baptisms, and 
kirn-suppers, was splashed and soiled 
from ample skirt to spreading collar, 
while on its hair buttons, which sat 
in rows as large as full-grown frogs 
on breast, and cuff, and on pocket- 
lid, hung the weeds of mire and pool, 
in bunches, like parsley at a green- 
grocer’s door ; his hoddin grey breeks 
—TI use the classic name in obedience 
to the laws of delicacy laid down by 
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the ladies of London and New York 
—with his black-ribbed hose and 
latched shoes, and his douce, broad- 
brimmed hat, bore evident marks of 
having been in both mire and stream. 
He stared wildly when he came into 
the light, and was with some difficulty 
placed in a chair. 

“ Maister Davison,” said my mo- 
ther, “hae ye been diving in the 
Flaughter Moss, too ?” 

“ No,” said the dominie, “ I’ve 
only been swimming in the river.” 
He then retired within himself, as he 
called his musing moods, which some- 
times extended to a stricken hour: 
all eyes watched the opening of his 
lips, and all ears listened for the first 
sounds, 

“ Oh, sirs,” said Bell Tamlin, “ but 
silence be awful.” 

“ Nought is awful,” said the do- 
minie, “ but the presence of Him 
whom no Christian dare lightly 
name; and yet I may say that this, 
though not an awful, is a fearful 
night. The sound and sough of that 
deep and darksome river is yet in my 
ears; the elfish and fiend-like glim- 
mer of the demon’s eyes are yet be- 
fore me, inviting me into the valley 
and shadow of death; while the 
ranked graye-stones of Kirmichael 
kirkyard, with their death’s- heads 
and sand-glasses standing at the 
heads of their separate graves, like as 
many ghosts, with Willie’s necro- 
maucis light dancing on the top of a’, 
are sights which, if I keep my senses, 
I shall not likely forget soon.” 

“Whom the Lord loves he chas- 
tens,” said my mother; “and ye 
shouldna grumble at being chosen 
for this signal mark of favour.” 

“ What signifies a douk in a 
dub, a fleg wi’ a lass and a lantern, 
and the sight of carved skulls and 
shankbanes ?” said Bell Tamlin. 
“ Had ye met wi’ the Laird of Cool’s 
ghost, or the spirit that haunts the 
castle o’ Lagg, and is seen in moon- 
light looking out at the windows wi’ 
een like saucers and teeth like har- 
rows, ye might hae talked of chas- 
tenings !” 

“Thou art assuredly a carried and 
giddy girl,” said the dominie; “ for 
the Laird of Cool’s ghost and the 
» spirit of Lagg ‘Tower are shadowy 
and apocryphal things, and unworthy 
of the consideration of a Christian ; 
they are akin to the delusions and 
transformations recorded in the vain 
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verse of the heathen Ovid, whose wo- 
men are changed into running 
streams, and men into trees and red 
deer. But touching this nocturnal 
light which leads men astray, whether 
it be a lamp lighted at the fire which 
Nature never allows to expire in her 
bosom, or one of the heathen spirits 
unrebuked from the land by our 
too-merciful Christianity, or is really 
a spelk or chip of the plough of 
Satan kindled for his own pur- 
poses, who knows ?” 

“T hae nae doubt,” said one of the 
bandsmen, “that it is an escaped 
spirit, as ye jalouse, and doubtless 
wad say sae were it discreetly question- 
ed; but this can only be speered by 
a learned man, who kens the Latin 
tongue: it is a spirit of a classic 
kind, there’s na doubt.” 

“ Domme !” muttered the man 
of Cumberland, “ if ever I heard so 
much nonsense talked in my life 
about this here Jack-a-lantern !” 

“* T have heard it mair than aver- 
red,” said a second bandsman, “ that 
this Will-o’-wisp is a page-light to 
Satan. I hae seen it with my ain 
een gaun twinkling out and m on 
Hallowmass eve, through the deepest 
dubs of Lochermoss, lending lantern 
light to the warlocks and witches 
assembling at Locherbrigg Knowe.” 

“ ‘Truly, my friend,” said Dominic 
Davison, as he returned to the spence, 
having exchanged the wet for the 
dry, and warmed his heart with a 
glass of brandy, which he was assured 
eame legally to his lips, for he was a 
loyal man, and disliked smuggling,— 
“ Truly, my friend, to be a man still 
in a state of black nature, unenlight- 
ened with the lamp of antique learn- 
ing, ye have stricken at the very root 
o’ the matter, as ye shall hear, if, 
peradventure, ye will listen to my 
story.” 

All eyes were fixed at once on 
Master olsen, the old sat still, 
only shedding their locks from their 
ears, that no word might escape ; 
while the young gathered round him 
in a ring, and stood with lips apart, 
with looks of mingled curiosity and 
terror. 

“ Ye must know,” said the dominic, 
“that I did not indow myself in 
these my best habiliments that I 
might have a meeting with this 
demon-light, and get them stained 
and polluted in the Flaughter Flow ; 
but I put them on in order that 1 
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might partake of the infusion of that 
eastern and savoury weed called tea 
with the widow of him who once 
lived in Drumbreg, and who loveth 
to hold discourse with douce and 
learned men. As I came down by 
the side of the Routing Burn, I was 
thinking what the lands of Drum- 
breg might, in good hands, be worth 
per annum; when all at once, at one 
step as it were, this thick and vapour- 
ish mist came down. I stood stone 
still; I held up my bone-headed 
staff atween me and the mist, but I 
could not see it. ‘ This is really aw- 
ful!’ I said aloud.” 

“Nought is awful,” said Bell 
Tamlin, “ but the presence 0’ ——” 

“ Whisht! whisht!” exclaimed 
the dominie. “ Awful is not for a 
light lip that is singing psalms ae 
minute and committing folly with 
Sandie Kissock the next.” 

“ But it will do weel enough,” per- 
sisted Bell, “ for your grave lip, which 
the dame of Drumbreg declares has 
mair life in ’t than there is in the hale 

satin tongue.” 

“For gudesake, Bell, be quiet,” 
said one of the bandsmen, “ and I'll 
gie ye a kiss mysel when my beard is 
off.” 

“ That wad put me in mind of the 
skulls and shank-banes which the 
dominie saw in his dream,” said 
Bell; “sae he may as weel go on wi’ 
his story.” 

“ Well,” continued the dominie, 
“ T said, when the mist fell so thick 
that the hand might have groped it, 
and that when I held up my thumb 
I could not see it before me, I stood 
stone still. But I soon saw some- 
thing in the mist which came over 
me like a spell: at first, it seemed a 
round spot, like the wraith of a 
dipped candle struggling to shine,— I 
could not take my eyes from it. It 
grew larger and larger, and brighter 
and brighter; and then it ran round 
about like one of those whirlygig 
lights at illuminations, and as it ran 
round my senses ran with it. But I 
must have followed it; for when it 
stood still, I saw by the shattered 
walls and grey headstones that I was 
at the auld kirkyard of Kirmichael. 
The walls looked as if the very rents 
would speak, and the hard stones as 
though they would find a tongue. 
‘There must be a spirit of evil in 
that light, said I to myself; and 
while thinking this, I thought the 
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light laughed. ‘ Can a cold exhala- 
tion laugh like a — ? TI said; 
but I had better have held my 
tongue, for whisk it started from the 
kirkyard, and round and round it 
reeled and whirled, like Dame Drum- 
breg when she crosses partners in the 
dance. I looked, and better looked ; 
and I must have moved, though | 
did not feel myself moving,—for | 
soon was up to the armpits in Flaugh- 
ter Flow; and still the elfin light 
blazed and whirled and whirled, 
and danced before me, making the 
treacherous moss, with all its beard 
of canna, look like a deal floor 
chalked to dance upon. ‘ Curse 
thee for a wicked spirit!’ I said; but 
in all this sad expedition of mine, [ 
never spake but for my own harm, 
for the spirit of evil laughed louder 
than before ; and when I tried to get 
my legs out of the flowmoss, I felt 
as if something more powerful than 
aught of this earth took me by the 
cuff of the neck, and turned me 
round and round in the mire, like a 
mill-wheel. I got out, but I cannot 
tell ye how,—for I'm thinking there 
was an hour or so of this disastrous 
night that I knew not what I was 
about. When I came to myself, I 
was out of the Flow, it’s true; but I 
was shanking it away to this accursed 
Will-o’-wisp—that I should say so— 
as if he had been a bagpiper, with a 
charm in his drone. At last I came 
to what seemed the brae-side above 
my own little domicile, and followed 
the demon-light down to what I 
thought was the Minnow Ford, 
which we step through on three 
stones as we go to the kirk. I was 
about to take a step; but it was the 
will of God, that all at once a light 
came from the sky, and shewed me the 
river broad and deep, and the charm 
was removed from my ears, and | 
heard the deep and drowning plunge 
of its waters. I started back, and, 
falling on my knees, thanked the 
Power above for my deliverance 
from the demon; and with that the 
cursed spirit filled all the air with 
laughter, and vanished.” 

All who heard this legend ad- 
mitted that it surpassed all that tra- 
dition had recorded of the exploits of 
this extraordinary luminary ; and 
that in honour of the dominie’s ad- 
ventures—he called them trials— 
it should be called Wi11-0’-wisr 
‘WEDbnNEsDAY, 
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PROEUM. 
Wuen granite is split by wedges of wood, 
As Whigs rend the rock whereon Liberty stood — 
When Palmerston’s ears are o’erhung by his wig, 
And Russell’s rheumatics are running their rig — 
When dallied Dalilah with Samson’s brow, 
And Absalom dangled beneath the green bough — 
When your corns have sung out as if stung by a fairy,— 
That’s Attraction, which Faraday calls capillary. 


I. 
A SHY AT DESCRIPTION, 


Pope Gregory sat in St. Peter's chair, 
“ Deus terrestris,” “the sky’s lord-mayor ”— 
His throne was a little the worse for the wear, 
And so were his keys, 
Which could open with ease 
The Great Bramah’s lock, or its antipodes, 
The portals of bliss or the gates of despair, 
As quickly as Vidocq or Robert Macaire 
Could “ tool” sécrétaire, bureau, portecocher, 
In the Champs Elysées or the Place de I'Enfer ; 
Or as smoothly and glib 
As a thundering fib 
Is announced to the Chamber by Master Thiers. 
Mournfully nods the pontifical noddle, 
Dolefully drops the vicegerent jaw — 
Rises the pope, as if going to toddle, 
With a visage as if he had swallowed the twaddle 
Emetic of Sec. at War Babble Macaw ; 
Then he sits down again with a sardonic grin, 
And unconsciously looks at his starboard fin, 
Where, shining as brightly as phosphorent ling, 
The forefinger flashes the Fisherman’s ring ; 
By virtue of which 
He could feather and pitch 
For an auto-da-fé every wizard and witch— 
Walk in a la Spring 
To the conjuror’s king — 
Make even Old Hal diminutely to sing, 
Should the Evil One dare, with his “ powers of the air,” 
To look on this world as his Donnybrook Fair — 
Play off his wild pranks 
On all orders and ranks, 
Greek, Trojan, or Tyrian, Esquimaux, Manx, 
Heathen and Heretic, Moslim and Franks ; 
On th’ Himalay mountains or Amazon’s banks ; 
By the Geysers of Iceland or Araby’s tanks,— 
In short, every where, from Cape Finisterre, 
To Lin’s Gibraltars of China ware! 
But not over pray’r 
Sits Gregory there ; 
Nor to eat, though before him smokes daintiest fare ; 
Nor to drink, though all liquors from tokay to cider 
Are there ; nor to sleep, though the cushions are eider : 
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No! Grim is his stare, 
Like a wolf in his lair, 
Laid up with lumbago. His triple tiare 
Is flung at his feet ; and the Chantrey of care 
Hath chisell’d his nose 
To a shape lachrymose— 
The busses have crush’d out the gout from his toes. 
And as for his cheeks (most diaphanons pair !), 
Ye gods! they would scare from his pole the Great Bear ! 
If there for one night 
You had placed the Bude light, 
The moon would soon fling up her reins in affright— 
The galaxy Grey 
Would be all curds and whey — 
The comets would tear off their tails in dismay ; 
The Star of the Day would retire on half-pay, 
And let the pope’s bull have it all his own way. 


Il. 
A QUESTION IS ASKED. 

Why sitteth Gregorius, “ servus servorum,” 
Thus in a brown study with demons cerulean ? 
Why banquets he not on those plats epicurean ? 

‘Those viands delicious 
Would tempt an Apicius, 
Or the stomach silicious of our Dionysius, 

LL.D., Stincomal. Arbiter Morum. 

Those cheeses Etrurian, and boarheads Apulean— 
Those flasks of Falernian, and cans cerevicious — 
Those haunches and hams, 
Pies, jellies, and jams, 
Would charm a Vitellius’ pharynx, or Lamb's, 
The premier of Britain, who gloriously crams 
With a power of pantophagy ultra-Herculean. 
Why dines not the pope @ la mode Romanorum ? 
Why dips not his spoon in that soup a la Julienne ? 
The xeres and port 
Are of the right sort— 
*Twould puzzle Lord Brougham to say, “ Utrum horum.” 
Why sitteth Gregorius, “ servorum servus,” 
Gazing on vacancy ?—?d est, the face 
Of Lord Cardinal Sec., 
Who is craning his neck 
Like Tantalus, waiting in vain for the grace. 
Per Bacco !—twould make an arch-anchorite nervous 
To view for a moment the blush of that Jorum : 
Even famed Father Mathew 
Would sing out, “ Have at you !” 
And kick from his niche St. Aquarius’ statue. 
The burly Hibernian 
Would swear the Falernian 
Was the well of fair Truth and the fountain of Hope— 
Would gloriously tope, 
Like a genuine pope, 
And give all Teetotallers the end of a rope! 


Til. 


THE FOREGOING QUESTION IS ANSWERED. 

“ Cospetto !” burst out the vicegerent at last, 

And the words from his thorax came fiery and fast ; 
“ By our Dame of Loretto, 
Td cheerfully set-to 
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With Lucifer’s self, could I cure what is past ; 
For, in Heaven’ s good truth, 
[ have loved the poor youth 
More than any I know from the Po to the Pruth. 
And my nephew, forsooth! 
Sans genius or ruth, 
Infected by Envy’s most poisonous tooth, 
As pretty a boy as you'd find in Maynooth, 
Proud, ignorant, rash, 
Thought proper to dash 
In my architect's face the vile gauntlct and lash! 
Ay! smote him within my own palace, because 
The spirit of genius had soar’d o'er the laws 
Of the world, and dared to behold in the eyes 
Of fair Leonora the light of the skies. 
They fought in my palace—my nephew is slain! 
Antonio pines in St. Angelo’s cell! 
Ile dies on the morrow! Does no hope remain ? 
Corpo di Bacco! 1m puzzled amain.” 
And the jaw of his folleae wofully fell. 
The Lord Cardinal See. 
No longer could check 
His lingua Toscana, but ventured a spec, 
As the dinner was rapidly going to wreck : 
“ May I utter a syllable?” “Speak out, Carino !” 
“ A column is found in the Campo Vaccino.” 


Tv. 


A VISIT. 


’T is a cloudless day, and the wandering breeze 


Floats on th’ wavelets of Italy’s seas ; 
The bright blue waves which break on the shore, 
In sighs for the land which they love and deplore. 
Merrily trills the lark o'er the hills 
Of Apennine, joyously sparkle the rills ; 
The cheek of the peasant is fresher in bloom, 
The gondolier backs in his Sunday costume. 
Flaunts, all perfume, lace, trinkets, and plume, 
Mossignior, a butterfly over a tomb ; 
Furl'd is the mill-sail, and silent the loom, 
F’en the brow of the brigand has banish’d its gloom ! 
Hark! ‘t is a thousand bells ringing their chimes 
In the city — th’ eternal Medea of crimes ; 
And a myriad of censers are clouding the air 
Before the Madonna and God-child fair. 
*T is a bright noonday, but not in the cells 
Of St. Angelo’s mound, where the captive dwells ; 
Where all is one unchanging night, 
Until the eye gains an unnatural sight, 
And darkness itself proves the parent of light. 
There in the iron embrace of the law, 
Antonio sleeps on his dungeon-straw ; 
Ile dreams of the beautiful vision he saw 
And loved soon as seen, 
His spirit’s own queen, 
For whom he is doom’d to the death-axe keen. 
Now a bright smile o’er his pale cheek flashes, 
While a pair of huge rats, 
With tails like the cats 
Of Kilkenny, are ogling his nascent moustaches ! 
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Now he dreams that old Hadrian asks, “ Why his tomb 
Has been changed to a prison? Why a pope should presume 
To call it St. Angelo’s castle? Quel bete! 
As if angels could ever give him ¢ée-d-téte, 
As Egeria gave Numa Pompilius, the bilious, 
But cut all connexion with ‘Tullus Hostilius.” 
Changes the vision. The sleeper sighs, 
As memory calls the heart’s dew to his eyes. 
He dreams of the days 
Of his childhood ; he prays 
By the knees of his mother; and now he essays 
To strike down a foe; 
But on whom does the blow 
Descend? On the fair Leonora? Not so! 
Ile springs from his straw with a terrible shout, 
His visage is sour 
As a twenty- Whig power, 
When writhing beneath the Conservative knout; 
He fetches the snout 
Of the pope such a clout, 
Then asks, “ If his mother had known he was out ?” 


V. 
THE COMPACT. 


“ Diavolo!” roar’d out old Pontifex Max, 
I little expected such welcome ; but, Pax 
Vobiscum! to-morrow, your Saint Mary Axe 
Must cut our connexion 
And spoil your complexion — 
Stop all the supplies by a vertical section. 
So ‘ paucis te volo,’ as Terence would say, 
Iiope has not withdrawn her last flickering ray ; 
You still have the ghost of a chance for your life — 
Nay, more, Leonora may yet be your wife. 
(The charming ragazza!) 
If to the Piazza 
You bring by the 24th day of June (that’s a 
Month from this day), a huge column of grey 
Granite, deep buried ’mong ruins and clay, 
As my cardinals say, in the Forum Romanum. 
Let it tower to the sky 
From a pedestal high, 
Poke fun through the eye of Cleopatra’s needle ; 
Look ‘ odi profanum,’ 
Nor care a solanum 
For every pillar from Tiber to Tweeddale !” 
‘Thus Gregory spake, with the tone of a Cato, 
The good man kept nothing malicious in petto ; 
Though his swoll’n nose blush’d like a Yorkshire potatoe 
Who answer’d his holiness, “ Corde agitato :— 
From th’ effects of the blow 
Dealt by Antonio, 
Santissimo Padre! first, lowly I crave 
For that blow thy forgiveness, and next I accept 
Thine offer. The promise shall truly be kept. 
Thy words have the clouds of despondency swept 
From my spirit ; and eyes that in anguish have wept, 
Now o’erflow with gladness. Oh! ‘tis not the grave, 
The dungeon, the gyve, or the headsman’s glave, 
That daunts me. It is the heart-crushing shock 
Leonora must feel, when she knows that the block 
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Awaits me; but now”— 
Hope lights up his brow! 

Ilis necklace, and bracelets, and anklets enow, 
Are struck from his person ; his carcere duro, 
The darkest you'd find from Calcutta to Truro, 

Is tenantless. Opes the jolly old pope’s 
Breast to embrace him ; and cries, “ ‘Tibi juro !” 

Barbone the gaoler 
Melts soft as a sailor, 

Antonio is free as a loyal repailer ; 
Though close at his heels 
The pope’s sbirro steals, 

As at Whiggery’s kibes sneaks the surveillant tail-er. 


VL. 
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Bless'd be the sun’s all-vital glow, 
The free-born waves and the jocund earth ; 
Thrice bless’d they are to the heart which wo 
Corroded in slavery’s clanking berth, 
When the maniac laugh’d in its ghastly mirth, 
And the life-blood froze in its creeping flow ; 
Mocking, not feeding, the desolate dearth 
Of the hopeless cheek, as cold and as wan 
As the dungeon’s marble it rested upon. 
iow joyous in spirit, how buoyant in limb, 
Is the freed man! An Eden must earth be to him 
Who emerges to light from the dungeon foul, 
Where nothing was seen but the confessor’s cowl ; 
Naught heard save despair’s blaspheming howl ; 
Naught felt but the rat and the vampire owl. 
Ay! freedom is sweeter in Hottentot kraal 
‘Than slavery crouching in emperor’s hall ; 
Sweeter to breathe her breath on the heath, 
Than be crown’d with the wreath of the sovereign of Gaul. 
But freedom with Love! Description must fall 
Confoundedly short on that subject. Look small, 
As Russell when Stanley commences the maul ; 
When the Mendicant big 
Dishevels his wig, 
And the Penenden hero is splitting to squall. 
In such case, as in ours, the best tact, by the powers, 
Were to say not a word on the subject at all. 
So, Viamos! the signor is buoy’d up by hopes: 
An hundred rude wagons, some myriad of ropes, 
In a moment are ready ; the populace girds 
Their loins up for action ; assemble in herds 
From the high Barberini, 
Colonna, Orsini, 
To those pretty boys hight the Trasteverini, 
Who would whip a knife into a man for a guinea. 
They drive at the work with spade, shovel, and fork, 
With an energy such as would ’stonish a ‘Turk, 
From the dawn of the morn to midnight murk. 
Merry as sparrows, with crows and eadianees 
Rooting and shooting like harrows and arrows. 
The task of the architect rapidly narrows, 
Till the column is seen 
As mighty I ween 
As ever had been in the land of the Pharaohs. 
And at the last, on the vigil of St. John’s Day, 
The column is raised from the spot where it lay ; 
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Is placed on the wains, no damage sustains, 
And morning now blushes o'er Ltaly’s plains. 


VIL. 
THE PIAZZA. 


Pope Gregory sits in Saint Peter's chair, 
High in the Vatican's vestibule : 
The morning breeze ruffles his hoary hair, 
Makes his nose red as coral, and quite as cool. 
Beside him are seated the noble and fair, 
And monarchs, who bowed to the papal rule ; 
Layman and freyre are assembled there ; 
The capuchin togg’d in his gown of horse-hair, 
The cardinal flares like a human flamingo, 
All the pope’s staff are assembled, by Jingo! 
Differing in order, in country, and lingo, 
As differs St. Clara from swart St. Domingo. 
Pale, on the right, in her beauty bright, 
Stands Leonora, to witness the sight ; 
Her heart is throbbing, and full well it might! 
For yonder who stands with an axe in his hand ? 
*Tis the headsman! The scaffold is girt by the bands 
Of the pontiff; and if before set of sun 
The task of the architect fails to be done, 
His sand has run, and his head has spun 
On the sand of that scaffold, as sure as a gun! 
Antonio stands on the left, and below 
Is the pedestal. Round, ninety yards from the ground, 
Spirally rising in many a row, 
Poles, horizontal, and vertical bound, 
Are furnished with pulleys, etcetera, all sound : 
Whatever his need is, 
Such as Archimedes, 
In solving himself such a task would have found. 
The multitude surges like meeting seas, 
When, lo! a red flag is upheld to the breeze ; 
And a few moments after the sky’s highest rafter 
Resounds to the people’s exulting hurrahs ; 
Who, yoked to the wagon, triumphantly drag on 
The column without either bustle or pause ; 
Just as ants drag the corpus (‘tis Darwin who sings) 
Of a Brobdignag dragon-fly clipt of his wings. 
The pillar is now at the pedestal’s base,— 
Anxiety glows from the stolidest face. 
Even Kilkenny Joe 
Would have ceased to be so 
Calibanic, were he then at Rome. The grimace 
Of our ministry’s Liston 
Would work laughter’s piston, 
And pump tears of merriment over the place. 
* * * * 


Signal the second! A banner of blue 
The architect waves to the multitude’s view ! 
The mechanics true the huge pillar up-slue, 
Slowly and steadily, just as the crew 
Of the Shannon could tow on the proud Chesapeake, 
When Britain’s brave tars 
Whipt the stripes and the stars, 
And America quail’d in her innermost creek. 
Rises the pillar,—and now ’tis erect ; 
Shouts rend the welkin, while the workmen expect 
The last sigual. “Lis giyen. . The flush’d architect 
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Waves a banner of white. 

Why shudders with fright 

Antonio? The column is towering upright, 

But not in the centre! No powers of man 

Can raise up that pillar a single span. 

No hopes in the pope’s ten thousand of ropes, 

With a Briareus pulling at every one : 

All sure to fail, as to tug at that tail 

Which the ministry’s father, “ the first Whig,” sopes. 
* * * * 


In the gloom of despair is Antonio bow'd ; 
Droops the fair donna and cavalier proud ; 
Murmurs the crowd in compassion aloud, 
And the headsman is spreading the victim’s shroud ! 
Now all is still 
As the heath on the hill; 
Fach heart checks its pulse, and each forehead is chill. 
O’er the multitude vast pale Horror has cast 
Iler sceptre, and smiles on the scaffold aghast, 
Then sighs for the scene she expects to regale her. 
Barbone, the gaoler, is looking much paler ; 
The cardinal sec. blubbers like a blancbec, 
And vainly the pope would his snivelling check. 
Weeps monk and nun. In five minutes the sun 
Will have set, and the work of the headsman is done! 
How felt at this moment Rome’s loveliest daughter ? 
She faints! in his arms the lost one has caught her ; 
When the gaoler, Barbone, 
Sings out to a croney 
“ To fetch the signora a goblet of water.” 


Vill. 
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“ Water!” the architect shouted with joy. 
“ Wet the ropes!" They contract! and the column is now 
Poised o'er the centre. "Tis fix’d! and each brow 

Monarch or mendicant, greybeard or boy, 

Is lit up with gladness. The fair Leonora 

(A mixture between your Gulnare and Medora) 

Now opens her eyes, and with agony sighs: 

But starts as the joy-shouts are rending the skies. 

At Pope Gregory’s beck, 
My lord cardinal sec. 

Leads the pair to the throne, and pipes all hands on deck 

To witness the wedding ; and monarch and monk, 

An hour or two after the sun had been sunk, 

The beggar and beadsman, the gaoler and headsman 

(The wight who could make in two minutes a érunk) ; 

Dipped deep in the bow], 
And every sweet soul 
In Rome, on that night, got gloriously drunk! 
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Spirit of Jack Reeves! 
The Mathewite believes 
That water is the recipe divine ; 
And so perhaps it is, 
If the beverage be riz 
From the river of — Brandywine. 
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THE CONDEMNED CELLS. 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF THE ORDINARY. 


THE APPROVER. 


Cuaprter [X. 


Axruoveu crime is still rife in the 
land of Britain, it is consolatory to 
know that, notwithstanding the re- 
cent relaxation of the terrors of the 
law, violence to the person is not so 
frequent an attendant on robbery as 
it was some twenty years since. 

Formerly, burglaries were so often 
attended with murder, that not only 
was the government called on to offer 
large rewards for the discovery of 
offenders, but the crown so far ex- 
tended its prerogative as to offer a 
free pardon to one criminal that the 
conviction of other accomplices might 
be effected. 

These measures were deemed ne- 
cessary for carrying out the ends of 
justice on the guilty ; how far these 
objects have been attained by the 
exercise of the prerogative may be 
worth inquiry. 

However satisfactory it may be to 
the public, who in all ages have ge- 
nerally been too fond of the der 
lalionis, to witness the execution of 
some human being for every murder 
committed, those who know the se- 
crets of the prison-house, and are as 
it were behind the wicket, have many 
horrible facts to communicate con- 
nected with the modus operandi of 
king's evidence, especially some years 
since, from which many important 
inferences may be deduced as to the 
policy of continuing the practice. 

The crime of murder, when made 
known, brings to the mind so many 
feelings of horror, and even dread, 
that the public are seldom easy until 
the vengeance of the law has been 
executed on the supposed offender. 
Out of this, perhaps morbid, anxiety 
for a victim to expiate the crime of 
murder on the scaffold has arisen the 
practice of receiving the evidence of 
an accomplice,—a practice which, it 
is much to be feared, has, on the 
whole, more thwarted than furthered 
the ends of justice. 

We may probably be reminded, 
that the proclamations for promoting 
impeachments by accomplices always 


include the reservatory words, “ ex- 
cept the actual murderer.” But he 
a has been the actual cause of 
death is not always the most guilty 
party. Let us illustrate this (to 
many) anomalous proposition by one 
actual case. We would not be un- 
derstood, in the case we are about to 
give, to question the judgment of the 
court ; our object is only to shew, 
that even in cases of murder it fre- 
quently happens, that when the au- 
thorities think they award the se- 
verest punishment to the most guilty 
in a gang of robbers, they,are mis- 
taken. 

A., a known blood-thirsty cha- 
racter, proposed to C. and D. that 
they should join him in committing a 
burglary where a good booty was 
expected. 

“T've no objection to the swag,” 
said B.; “ but if we go out together, 
mind I'll have no crokers (dead 
men). If we can’t do our business 
without them, why, then, I'd sooner 
follow some other game.” C. agreed 
with B., both consenting to join in 
the robbery, on the express condition 
of no violence being offered to any 
person. 

The same night, the thieves en- 
tered into a house occupied by a 
single gentleman and his house- 
keeper, who was deaf. ‘The booty 
not being found where it was ex- 
pected, they agreed to proceed to the 
gentleman's sleeping-room,and search 
there,—both B. and C, again protest- 
ing that they would have no violence 
used beyond that of restraining him 
from leaving the house to give an 
alarm. 

The gentleman, either having no 
concealed property, or, being ob- 
stinate, refused to disclose where it 
was. A. became irritated from dis- 
appointment, and menaced the gen- 
tleman, who was sitting up in his 
bed, every moment becoming more 
furious and minatory, till at length 
the ruffian actually aimed a blow at 
the unfortunate gentleman’s head 
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with a small crow-bar. B. arrested 
his arm with one hand, while with 
the other he forced the brutal assail- 
ant from the spot. C., while this 
was going on, kept watch at the 
door, still commanding a view of the 


room ; and, witnessing the attempt of 


A., rushed forward to assist B. in 
preventing a fatal result. ‘The gen- 
tleman, then becoming alarmed, sud- 
denly sprang out of bed, and seizing 
a sword which hung near him, made 
a pass at B., whose back was towards 


him. The latter, feeling himself 


wounded in the shoulder, turned 
round, and with a blow from his 
clenched fist knocked the gentleman 
down. A., who had recovered him- 
self, then turned round, and levelled 
a blow with the before-named bar, 
which he still held in his hand, at 
the fallen gentleman’s head, which 
caused instant death. 

B. and C. immediately denounced 
their comrade as a_blood-thirsty 
villain, and left the house, resolving 
never again to be associated with him 
in any other scheme of robbery. 

All the property stolen on that 
night was subsequently carried off by 


A few days after this murder was 
perpetrated, a proclamation was is- 
sued, offering a reward and promise 
of pardon to any accomplice, not the 
actual murderer, who would impeach 
his companion in the crime. 

A. was the first to avail himself of 
this offer; and making out his own 
statement of the affair, caused the 
execution of C. and the transporta- 
tion of B. These particulars were 
first collected from the malefactor 
that suffered; they were also con- 
firmed by his companion, whose 
sentence of death was commuted to 
that of transportation; and, finally, 
were verified by the actual murderer, 
who a few years subsequently was 
executed at the Old Bailey for a si- 
milar brutal offence. 

Thus, in a moral sense, the evi- 
dence of the truth of the statement 
is derived from a better source (if we 
consider the motives such characters 
have to withhold the truth) than 
any collected in open courts of law : 


«« Hora mortis, hora veritatis,” 


It must not be supposed that this 
case has been selected as one of pe- 
culiarity or insulation, for the pur- 
VOL, XXIV. NO. CXXXLX, 
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pose of illustrating a particular in- 
stance of the effect of admitting the 
evidence of approvers in cases when 
their own lives are in danger. On 
the contrary, it is only one out of a 
number which can be attested by 
evidence equally forcible, if the 
statements and confessions of dying 
men may be adduced in support of 
their being founded on the basis of 
truth. 

There may be persons who would 
remind us that, after all, no great 
mischief was wrought in the case we 
have cited, as all the parties, ab 
initio, went out to commit a crime 
that was punishable with death. 

To reason with those who would 
justify a legal wrong on such grounds 
will be a waste of time. There were 
shades—nay, marked lines—of dif- 
ference in the turpitude of the 
offenders. By the words of the pro- 
clamation, the authorities gave proof 
of their desire to distinguish these 
shades of lines of guilt. Did they 
effect their object? We have seen. 
The most guilty of the three escaped, 
and received, too, a large reward for 
his crime,—that of murder, be it re- 
membered. The next in guilt—he 
who knocked the murdered gentle- 
man down, as he said, in self-defence 
—was transported. The third—a 
guilty man, certainly—who inter- 
posed to save the loss of life, was 
executed. 

We need only ask whether it was 
the object of those who caused the 
proclamation to be issued, to reward 
and set at liberty, armed with in- 
demnity for the past against punish- 
ment, a ruffian that had committed a 
murder, that even his accomplices 
denounced as being the effect of a 
blood-thirsty disposition. Certainly 
not. Then the authorities failed in 
their object. If it be asked, How 
often the exercise of the prerogative 
in similar cases succeeds? the re- 
ply may be, in proportion of one to 
five. 

‘Touching the question of incidental 
murders, attendant on the commission 
of minor offences—that is, where 
robbers go out to commit a crime 
without any intention of taking life 
—a few remarks here may not be 
out of place. All homicides in law 
are included under three heads: 1, 
justifiable ; 2, excusable; 3, fe- 


lonious. However desirable it may be 
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that all laws should be as definite as 
they can be expressed in language, 
yet the attempt to trace and mark all 
the shades of difference which may 
occur under the three heads of homi- 
cide must in the very nature of 
things fail. Few cases, when all the 
circumstances are taken into consi- 
deration, are alike. There is also, 
arising out of the natural horror all 
mortals have of death, a great indis- 
position among all classes of mankind, 
in an investigation as to the causes of 
a violent death, to seek for the shades 
of difference, or acknowledge them 
when found. Murder is murder 
they affirm, and is unlike any other 
crime, having no extenuating points 
connected with it. 

Most legal writers agree, that to 
constitute a murder, the killing must 
have a forethought, and be of malice 
prepense. Bacton, fol. 134, in his 
time, defined murder curiously 
enough :— 


“The secret killing of a man, when 
none besides the killer or his com- 
panions saw or knew it; so that it was 
not known who did it, nor fresh suit 
could be made after the doer; therefore, 
every such killing was called murder, 
because it could not be known whether 
it could be felony or not; for a man 
may be found dead that kills himself, or 
was lawfully killed by another. This 
name of murder came to be more horrid 
when it was secretly done, so that it 
made every man to consider of their 
own danger, and him that saw the dead 
body to boggle at it, as a horse will do at 
a dead horse.” 


By the fiction of our law, the 
judges have made out malice afore- 
thought to consist in going out to 
commit any illegal act; and that in 
consequence, if death occur out of 
that act, it is a murder within the de- 
finition of the law. 

St. Jermain, in his Doctor and 
Student, ridicules this reading of the 
law, and puts the following hypo- 
thetical case, illustrative of the fal- 
lacy of this reasoning :— 

“A boy enters an orchard, while out 
on a ramble, to steal apples, for the pur- 
pose of allaying his thirst, and climbs up 
a tree, the owner of w hich sees him, re- 
pairs to the spot with a cart-whip, “and 
threatens the offender with a severe 
flogging. ‘The boy, in his alarm and 
precipitancy to escape, falls from the 
tree on the man, and breaks his neck, or 
unavoidably strikes him on the head 
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with his iron-tipped boot, and thus causes 
his death. In such a case a trespass 
would have been committed, damage of 
which might be sixpence ; but the fall- 
ing was no trespass, yet under the con- 
struction of the law the boy must be 
hanged.” 


“ That is law,” says Sir E. Coke,— 
a doctrine to which the judges of the 
present day respond una voce. So, if 
a starving man, who snatches a penny 
loaf from a baker's shop, and in his 
speed to escape with it runs against 
another, and causes his death, he is 
guilty of murder. 

Previously to the very judicious 
alterations of the law in cases of 
manslaughter, many convictions for 
murder occurred which strictly did 
not come within the meaning of the 
legal definition of that offence ; while 
numbers escaped, or only received a 
minor punishment under charges of 
aggravated manslaughter, which ju- 
ries thought did not amount to mur- 
der, as the definition of that crime 
was explained from the bench. 

The number of crimes, both of 
enormity and minor kinds, has pre- 
sented a sufficiently formidable array 
of delinquency at all periods of 
British history, without straining the 
law to increase the calendar, or hold- 
ing out encouragement to the guilty 
for the commission of new crimes, by 
swearing away the lives of their less 
guilty companions, and painting the 
blotted surface of society wholly 
black. 

IIowever desirable it may be that 
the law should be acquitted, the pub- 
lic ought never to be led to exult in 
the conviction or punishment of an 
offender. They should be rather 
induced to deslone the necessity of 
punishment, and know as little as 
possible of the aggregate amount of 
crime in the country. 

It is a mistaken policy which 
prompts judges to pull at the legal 
net-work, and strive to make it cover 
more space than legislators mea- 
sured it for. 

Reverting to the subject which is 
more immediately the object of this 
chapter, namely, Approvers, it must 
be the opinion of those who adminis- 
ter the laws, that the man who is the 
actual murderer of a fellow-creature 
in the presence of accomplices will 
be the first to avail himself of the 
offer to commit a perjury, and there- 
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by destroy, perhaps, the only evi- 
dence there is against himself. So 
with all other criminals —the cun- 
ning, practised, faithless villain will 
always be the first’ to impeach, and 
sacrifice his more heroic and less 
guilty companions. In receiving the 
evidence of an accomplice, 
** You are no surer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailstone in the sun.” 


If we ever hope to make a cri- 
minal’s evidence against his accom- 


plices available for the purpose of 


administering justice, we must ap- 

point a Rhadamanthus for a judge ; 

“ For when disputes are wearied out, 
’Tis interest still resolves the doubt.” 


But as the experience of the past 


abounds in apposite examples, known 
to those who get behind the scenes, 


and have had an opportunity of 


seeing the mysterious and, to others, 
invisible wires and springs by which 
causes and effect are connected ; and 
as a tale oftentimes takes when a 


moral fails, we will avail ourselves of 


those that appear on our Note-book 
to illustrate this subject. 

The governor of Newgate was 
seated at dinner as his deputy came 
into the room, saying, “ Here's that 
scoundrel Haynes again made his ap- 
pearance.” 

“ A prisoner ?” 

“Yes, with two others, committed 
for a burglary, attended with such 
violence that life is despaired of.” 

“Lock him up by himself, and 
I will be in the interior immediately. 
He must not escape this time, though 
[ have no doubt he will be desirous 
of playing his old part over again; 
he shall not however, if I can pre- 
vent it, swear any more lives away 
here. ‘The last was indeed a melan- 
choly business. He deserves e 

While the governor was yet speak- 
ing, a turnkey entered, to say that 
Haynes had expressed a wish to see 
him immediately, and that he had al- 
ready been locked up in a separate 
cell, at his own request. “ He was 
afraid,” added the man, “ to go into 
the master’s yard, ‘cause there's 
plenty as knows him there; and as I 
was afraid of mischief, I let him have 
his way.” 

In a short time, the ordinary, the 
governor, and his deputy, proceeded 
together to the prisoner’s cell. 
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“ Well, Haynes,” said the governor, 
“ what alias are we to give you this 
time? New accomplices, too, I hear. 
Never at a loss,eh! As fast as you 
send the old ones out of the way, 
you have others ready for business. 
But what have you brought us this 
time? Town or country hands ? 
Are they downy or green? I dare 
say you can tell us all about them.” 

“ Bad ‘uns, sir,” replied the pri- 
soner,—* bad ’uns, sir. I am an un- 
lucky fellow ; I always picks up with 
the worst ; and I’m such an easy fool, 
that they leads me into any thing.” 

“ Do you,” said the ordinary, “ re- 
member, Haynes, what I said to you 
when last we parted ?” 

“ Why you said, I should soon be 
here again,” replied the man. 

“ And what answer did you make?” 
ayes the ordinary. 

“T said, sir,” drawled out the pri- 
soner, “ that it was a long lane that 
had no turning ; but really, sir, I am 
brought into these scrapes through 
others.” 

“T know it—I know it,” inter- 
rupting him, said the governor ; 
‘** but what do you want with me so 
soon after your arrival ?” 

“Why, sir, you see it’s what may 
be called a ‘bad job; they have 
knocked the man about so, I’ve been 
quite consarned, and wouldn't had it 
happen any how, if I could a stopped 
‘em: I’m really sorry for the poor 
gemman.” 

“Sorry that you are here, you 
mean,” said the ordinary. 

“ Tm sorry, and would have hin- 
dered them, so help 

“ No swearing; we have already 
had too much of that,” continued the 
ordinary. “Are we to understand, 
however, that you have had nothing 
to do with this unfortunate gentle- 
man’s ill-usage, and that you are 
quite innocent ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, I am quite inno- 
cent—quite,” replied the prisoner. 

“ Well, let us hear what you have 
got to say ?” said the governor. 

“ Say, sir? why they pretty near 
murdered the poor man outright, 
and ought to be hanged for it, that’s 
my opinion ; and that’s the long and 
the short of it. Nor will I be back- 
ward in telling the truth about it, if 
it’s agreeable, and they pays me the 
reward, as is all right in these mat- 
ters you know, sir.” 
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This reply had been anticipated 
from the fellow’s known character. 
He was then asked if he had any 
particulars of the affair to com- 
municate at that moment; to which 
he answered, with a look of cunning 
brutality,— 

“ No, no! that’s not the right way 
of going on; let's first hear about the 
reward, and t’other matter” (meaning 
the pardon). “ You must make me 
a proper witness; you know I am 
down to these things, ‘cause, you see, 
I have been in ‘em afore, and always 
does the thing that’s right, as long as 
they does the same to me for my ser- 
vices,” concluded the monstrous vil- 
lain, putting on an air of importance, 
as priding himself on his tact in driv- 
ing a bargain. 

It may appear extraordinary to 
many persons, that the officers at 
Newgate should hold conferences of 
this nature with such desperate cha- 
racters ; but their surprise will cease 
when it is considered that imprison- 
ment, under a sense of dread, often 
superinduces the mind to oscillate 
between rigid obstinacy at one pe- 
riod, and resolutions to make a full 
confession of crimes at another. 
Whence it is, that gentlemen who 
are zealous in their duties never 
suffer an opportunity to be lost of 
granting an interview, especially 
when the request comes in a direct 
manner from the prisoner. But 
conversations with untried prisoners 
on the nature of the charges against 
them never can tend to work any ill, 
while in most cases they may always 
be applied to useful purposes, as de- 
clarations of guilt or innocence are 
seldom made without some state- 
ment, of real or assumed facts, which 
may subsequently be rendered avail- 
able in the examination of other 
parties connected with the case. 

The offender called Haynes—the 
name he was first known by, though 

pseudonyme, as was the one he 
was then in Newgate under—had 
twice been admitted king's evidence 
at the Old Bailey,—the last time 
causing the death of two men that 
subsequent information proved to 
have been innocent, at least of the 
offence for which they suffered. It 
is, however, proper to state it was 
not known at the time, that he 
Ilaynes was the same person that 
had been admitted king’s evidence 
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on a former occasion; but before he 
was committed this last time, not 
only had this fact been ascertained, 
but that of his having been admitted 
as king’s evidence on two other occa- 
sions in the provinces. In all these 
cases a reward had been received, 
and sentence of death been executed 
on those he had impeached. 

We have seen the manner in which 
he was disposed to treat his last 
affair. It is a question whether he 
had not at this time actually per- 
suaded himself that he was looked 
on by the administrators of the law 
as useful in obtaining convictions. 

Totally barren of any sense of 


justice himself, he could not compre- 


hend what difference it could make 
to the judges, so long as they had a 
man to sentence, whether the right 
or the wrong man went to the scaf- 
fold. Although there remains not a 
doubt of the identity of this felon— 
indeed, he subsequently admitted, as 
we shall see, that he was the same 
man that had formerly impeached at 
the Old Bailey—the alteration in his 
countenance between the first and 
last time of his committal to New- 
gate, a period of seventeen years, 
exceeds all credibility, except with 
those who have had frequent op- 
portunities of witnessing the havoc 
that crime is capable of making on 
the human face divine. 

Those who recollected him de- 
scribe him to have possessed not only 
a good but a pleasing countenance, 
for one of his class of life (his first 
employment in London was that ofa 
porter). 

“ I have seen,” said an old super- 
annuated turnkey, “ many faces al- 
tered by time and trouble, but none 
to the like of this. I knew him 
when his skin looked as if it could 
blush, and he couldn't help it; but 
these were days before he swore 
away the poor fellows’ lives. His face 
is now like the hide of a rhinoceros, 
hard, nobbled, and callous; and I 
suppose his heart is like it. Nothing 
moves him. When he lies down, he 
yuts me in mind of an old figure- 
fread of a ship; he’s the same as a 
log of wood, or a man cut out of 
stone, only he smokes and speaks.” 

Observation had made this turn- 
key a philosopher, as far as a know- 
ledge of the human countenance was 
concerned, 
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Tn the looks of no animal are the 
expressions of passion painted with 
such foree, energy, and rapidity, and, 
moreover, with greater 
gradation, than in man. Certain 
emotions of the mind occasion the 
blood to rise to the face, and pro- 
duce the phenomenon of blushing ; 
and in others it turns pale. The 
countenance of man is the mirror by 
which the mind is reflected. But 
crime mars this mirror, and oblite- 
rates this phenomenon. The in-grain, 
thorough -hardened villain neither 
blushes nor turns pale,—the index 
ofthe mind becoming as insensible to 
emotions as the lowest of the brute 
creation. 

ITaynes’s countenance was as ada- 
mant, sealed in imperturbability ; it 
reflected but one fixed expression of 
determinedness to dare the worst that 
either his God or man could inflict 
on him. He was severely reproached 
with an enumeration of his manifold 
and enormous crimes, and.then in- 
formed that his evidence would not, 
could not, be received. Those who 
addressed him might with equal 
effect have spoken to the stone walls 
of his cell; he remained unmoved, 
muttering only, as the door was 
closed on him, “ Well, I know one 
thing, whatever any body says, 
things will turn out as they will.” 
And as the ponderous lock and bolts 
were made fast, and he was reassured 
of his safe custody, he threw himself 
on the floor to court oblivious forget- 
fulness in sleep. 

Can such men sleep, and ward off 
the attacks of reflection in hours of 
insensibility ? Yes! ‘The compara- 
tively innocent sleep uneasily when 
conscience reproaches them with the 
commission of sin. ‘The healthy 
subject when first attacked with 
physical pain enjoys but a disturbed 
repose; but frequent attacks deaden 
the senses, and enable the sufferers, 
both in a mental and physical sense, 
to command sleep, and acquire new 
strength from a period of insensi- 
bility. 

In a conflict with the heart, how- 
ever, victory is not always easily at- 
tainable ; it oftentimes gains strength 
from a temporary defeat, and forces 


its monitions on the ear in words of 


thunder ; it is only after a long and 
a desperate struggle, that conscience 
can be strangled. 
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Haynes had achieved this, the 
foulest of all murders, —a murder 
that gives life to the foulest of all 
crimes. 

Times were,” says the poet, 
“ when the brains were out, the man 
would die.” Happy would it be for 
society if, when the conscience were 
extinct, the body became inert. This 
approver had still the disposition and 
the ability, had he not in this instance 
been circumvented, to accumulate 
crime upon crime. He had heard 
the evidence adduced, on which he 
and his associates had been commit- 
ted; and had, on their way to the 
prison, found an opportunity to say, 
“ Stand fast, my boys! we shall be 
safe before a jury. No ’peaching, 
and all will be right. We know they 
ean bring no more evidence; and 
what they have isn’t worth a dump. 
Now let us swear to be true to one 
another.” 

Mutual pledges of faith to each 
other were then given; and in less 
than an hour after this, the con- 
ference above detailed was held in 
his cell. 

His two associates were both un- 
known in Newgate, a peculiar recom- 
mendation there; one of them, too, 
was much the younger of the others. 
He it was that was selected, as the 
least guilty, and who accepted the 
offer of becoming king’s evidence. 
When Haynes was informed of this 
he said, “ Good luck to him; I've 
had my turn, it’s now his! But how 
much money is he to have? ‘Tell 
him I hope he won't forget to stump 
up for beer and tobacco, till we are 
safe off his hands. Don't forget to 
say it can't be for long, as there is a 
crokerin the business, and they always 
make short work over them.” 

The character of the felon to whom 
this message was sent will be best 
explained by giving the answer he 
returned by the turnkey who de- 
livered it :— 

“Tell him,” said he, putting a 
shilling into the man’s hand, “ that’s 
the last bob I have got in the world ; 
but if Kate comes in call-time to-day, 
he shall have some more to-morrow, 
if she pawns her smock for it!” 

On another occasion, when he re- 
ceived another shilling, Haynes said, 
“ Tell him he’s a trump, and that I 
don’t fret at his good luck. It can’t 
now be made better or worse ; things 
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will always tumble out as they will, 
and no b——y parson can alter 
them.” 

Did your pages admit of thieves’ 
phraseology, we might astonish some 
of our readers; but as we should at 
the same time disgust them, the de- 
scriptive language of criminal col- 
loquies, as far as we are concerned, 
must in a great part be lost to the 
world. 

The deceased gentleman’s servant 
was the only evidence examined on 
the trial of these burglars, excepting 
the one that was admitted king's 
evidence ; and he was the only one 
the servant could identify, describing 
him as having acted more violently 
and brutal towards her than the 
others; so that in this instance, a 
desperate villain escaped punishment, 
and was turned loose to commit fresh 
outrages on society. By the way, it 
is worthy of note that, for a long 
series of years, all the burglars who 
had been admitted as evidence against 
their accomplices returned to New- 
gate on charges of enormous atro- 
city. 

In this case the approver prevari- 
cated so much on the question of 
which struck the fatal blow, that the 
jury found the prisoners guilty of 
burglary only, on which verdict they 
were both sentenced to suffer death. 

During the whole of the trial, 
which was a lengthened one, neither 
of them spoke a word or moved a 
muscle of the countenance ; what 
were the inward workings of their 
feelings, none could judge by any 
indices of their expression. Sullen, 
and apparently apathetic, they both 
walked to the cell-yard, where there 
were already six other malefactors 
expecting to suffer the extreme pe- 
nalty of the law. 

At a period when numbers were 
confined in the cells of Newgate to- 
gether, and that number has amount- 
ed to nearly sixty, nothing could be 
more striking to an observer, than 
the extraordinary interest with which 
each malefactor viewed the last con- 
demned, as they came in from the 
sentence of the court, and became 
occupants of that soul-chilling and 
ominous compartment of the prison. 

The first felon that entered, at the 
commencement of a session, into the 
cells, was named Baa ; alluding to the 
sheep that first enters the butcher's 
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slaughter-house, and tempts all the 
others to follow his steps. As each 
made his entrée, the rest never failed 
to crowd round to view his person 
and ascertain his demeanour, eagerly 
watching for every word as it was 
uttered. So powerfully did their 
curiosity impel them to push forward 
and obtain a sight of a new-comer, 
that frequent quarrels arose out of 
their impetuous motions. 

If we seek for the causes of this 
anxiety, we must consider that the 
prospect of death lies on the mind 
like a leaden weight; and that any 
incident is eagerly caught at, if it be 
only for a moment, to escape from 
its full and entire pressure — that is, 
when the thoughts are wholly on its 
horrors. Whence it is, that no tales or 
narratives of adventures are listened 
to with so much intense interest as 
those told in the wards belonging to 
the Newgate cells. 

Again, we must consider that the 
situation of a man awaiting the ex- 
ecution of a sentence of death, are 
always one of interest to those about 
him, and who ministers to his wants. 
He, therefore, is soon made conscious 
that his conduct and demeanour are 
watched and reported; and as few 
can, in such a dreadful state, shape 
out a course entirely satisfactory to 
themselves, all are anxious to seck 
for models in others similarly situated, 
by which they may either regulate 
or justify their own conduct. 

In another point of view, they 
may be likened to travellers on the 
verge of a dreaded and dreary desert, 
over which they must pass, but are 
pausing in the hope of gaining courage 
by travelling in company. ‘Ihe con- 
demned oftentimes, too, appear to 
be big with expectation that new- 
comers will bring them some more 
satisfactory particulars than they 
possess of the dangers they are de- 
stined to encounter, whether bravely 
or fearfully met. 

When Haynes and his companion 
entered the yard, all the convicts 
rushed forward to meet them; but 
the sight of the sheriff, with his mas- 
sive gold chain, restrained them for a 
moment. As they passed, one said, 
“Two more knocked down!” <An- 
other, speaking aloud at the sheriff 
as he passed by him, “ Rare topping 
times these. Gallows work going on 
in that there court of yours!” A 
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third whispered to his neighbour, 
“ Two cracksmen very near, I hear, 
getting ditch-water for their soup !” 
alluding to the chance they had 
escaped of being found guilty of mur- 
der, and the former custom of giving 
murderers water from a neighbouring 
ditch to drink, between the period 
of sentence and that of execution. 

All reaching the ward, the sheriff 
paused to speak to a prisoner, when 
ITaynes, who was near him, tore a 
silk handkerchief from his neck, and 
threw it at the wardsman, exclaiming, 
“ There, you ! that cost a half- 
quid ; tip over a half-bull for it, and 
let us have some beer and tobacco !” 
Then turning to the sheriff continued, 
“ We shall have time, I suppose, for 
a pipe before the body-snatchers are 
here. Come, be alive! that cursed 
dock is the driest place I was ever 
in. Come, I say, be quick! you 
know our time is short; we be like 
travellers by the coach, stopping 
for a wet on the road. The sheriffs’ 
jarvey will soon be calling out for 
us, so make haste!” 

The sheriff essayed to frown this 
brutal fellow down, but failing, he 
took the man he was speaking to 
into the yard, where, young in office 
as he was, he was surprised by over- 
hearing the following conversation 
between two malefactors that he had 
observed to leave the ward as Haynes 
and his companion had entered it. 
They were standing with their backs 
towards him, and were so earnestly 
engaged as not to notice him :— 

“ You don’t say so!” said one to 
the other. 

“ Yes!” replied the other; “ they 
may well say that when the jade 
sends bad luck, she never knows 
when to leave off! It’s bad enough 
to be hanged ; but to be hanged with 
the biggest nose that ever lived, beats 
all! Such an out-and-out nose, too; 
the devil's own varmint, you know! 
Why the whole place stinks of brim- 
stone ever since he has been in it. 
The fellow would hang his own 
father and mother for a pot of beer. 
I should be ashamed to be seen in 
the same town with him, let alone 
making an end of the game in his 
company. Why didn’t they put the 
fellow into a cell by himself, and there 
have smothered him outright away 
from every body, and not bring him 
among men true to one another !” 
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“ T say!” exclaimed the other, 
starting as with a new cause of alarm, 
“they generally locks up them in 
the same line of business together. 
Suppose we should be screwed in the 
same cell with him to-night!” 

“ T won't have it, any how: they 
shall murder me outright first!” vo- 
ciferated his companion, as he caught 
the eye of the sheriff, who was near 
them. Then advancing and making 
a bow, said, “ Sir, I beg pardon, but 
they have brought into the ward the 
biggest villain alive, and I hope you'll 
give orders that we sha’n’t be screwed 
in the same cell with him, it will be 
disgrace enough to be seen on the 
planks with him.” 

“ He’s a nose, sir,” said his com- 
panion, parenthetically ; the other 
continuing,— 

“He not only sold all his pals, 
but he murdered them as he knowed 
never done nothing with him, nor 
warn't in his own line at all.” 

“ He’s the devil’s own child!” 
chimed in the other. “ Nobody as 
knows what's right, will look at him. 
He poisons the very ground he treads 
on. It'll be a scandal to be seen at 
the gallows in his company !” 

“Perhaps it may,’ replied the 
sheriff. “ Until now, I was not aware 
of the nicety of your feelings; but 
since you have mentioned it, I will 
give directions that your request shall 
be attended to, and that you shall 
not be annoyed by bad company at 
night.” 

“Thank you, sir; thank you!” 
replied the fastidious companions in 
crime. ‘ You may depend on it he’s 
a bad ’un !” concluded one ; “ A very 
bad ’un !” responded the other ; “The 
worst sort of bad ‘uns in all the 
world, sir!” they both called out as 
the sheriff walked away. 

We now turn to the approver. 
Good and evil, beauty and deformity, 
even right and wrong, every thing 
in this life, is comparative—nothing 
is absolute. All the classes—yea, all 
individuals, look down on others from 
some pedestal on which their imagin- 
ation has placed them, as being in- 
ferior in virtue or talents. ‘Those 
that the law has not denounced as 
bad may justly pride themselves on 
not being among the body of crimi- 
nals; but criminals are not without 
their comparisons, from which they 
derive consolation. They live and 
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move in a class that offers them as 
many opportunities for scanning and 
censuring, or applauding the conduct 
of their compeers, as are to be found 
in any petty coterie or village in the 
country. None, in their own esti- 
mation, are so vile as others; even 
Haynes, as he sat with his pipe sur- 
rounded and reproached, as he at first 
was, by his fellow-prisoners with 
perfidy of the blackest kind towards 
his companions, undertook with con- 
fidence the task of justification. 

“ Now,” said he, finishing a draught 
of beer, “ let’s hear what this is all 
about. Out with it, don’t be mealy- 
mouthed over it !” 

‘ Well,” replied the malefactor 
who had spoken to the sheriff, “ there 
are ugly stories afloat about your 
*peaching. Remember poor pe 
Tom, Owen Hag, Jack Hal, and 
Sandy Bill, besides i 

“ Now stop, and hear my story 
about Sandy Bill. Somebody said 
just now, what's worse nor a nose ? 
Why I'll tell ye. He who, after his 
pal puts him up to a good job, saves 
his life, grabs the swag, and then 
puts him in the hole. Now that's 
how Sandy Bill sarved me. But I'll 
tell you the story—all gospel, as safe 
as I means to drink this beer,” hold- 
ing out a quart-pot; “ and when 
you're fly to the matter, you'll whistle 
2 t’other side your mouth, Mr. Know- 
all! Poor Sandy! many’s the mile 
I've padded with him when Oliver 
was not at home. He was the best 
pal to do business without a glim I 
ever knowed. He could almost sce 
through a brick wall. I couldn't 
a-thought he'd serve me as he did. 
it happened once that three of my 
pals were all pulled up at once; 
two were topped, and t’other lagged. 
Now just at that time I was fly to a 
good job, but it wanted four hands ; 
so I goes to Sandy and lets him into 
it, he agreeing to find the other two 
hands. Well, he brought them. The 
crib to be cracked was fourteen miles 
down north, where there was a barker 
to be silenced. So we starts one 
off first with nux vom.—grub to 
stach his noise; and then we other 





three, togged like costers, toddled 
after in a pea-drag, with sacks. 


Going along, we got a hundred of 
cabbages. One staid in a field with 
the drag, while I led with the other 
two. It was a swell crib, and I 
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thought would have taken longer 
than it did ; but the job was got over 

pretty tidily enough, and a good swag 
of plate there was, with other things 
to stow in the drag. Sandy had got 
the last and best load on his back ; 

while I, with the darky, was looking 
out behind to see if all remained 
quiet ; for we had done the business 
so well, that none had been vousted 
out of their snoose. Presently I 
stagged a man between Bill and me ; 
he had a gun, and was holding it in 
his hands as he dogged Bill, the same 
as if he was ready to fire. ‘ Ho, ho! 
said I to myself; ‘it’s all up if I 
don’t do something now! So I, to 
put an end on it, gets up close to him 
as he stopped against a tree, to watch 
how they were lumping the cabbages 
on over the swag, and quietly gives 
him a bit of cold steel. ‘The b—-y 
busy fool turned out to be a game- 
keeper’s journeyman, who was going 
home to bed instead of minding the 
preserves. You may be sure we 
tipped the tit the whip after this. 
* Bill, said I, after we had got into 
the highroad, ‘the croker will lie 
still enough there till daylight, when 
we shall be safe at home; but as it’s 
a heavy job, for certain there will be 
a great stink over it, you know as 
well as I do, crackmen should never 
know one another, let alone being 
seen together; so let one go home 
with the cabbages, and all part to 
find their way home by different 
roads.’ 

“*'That’s good!” cried Sandy; ‘ and 
I don't mind taking charge of the 
drag myself. Once ‘through Hollo- 
way Gate, it'll be all right.’ 

“ Well, from that hour I never 
got a mag for my night’s work. He 
meant to put me in the hole all along. 
Now was I right or wrong in ’peach- 
ing? If dog will eat dog, why 
shouldn't one have a dinner as well 
as another ?” 

“ But about the croker ?” 
out one of his fellow-prisoners. 

“ Oh, the croker!” replied Haynes; 
“ why ‘twas he the reward was offered 
about; and what matters who did 
or who didn’t do it ; wasn’t we all in 
it, and wasn’t it for the good of all 
that the keeper’s man was silenced ?” 

Most of the jury before whom this 
ease was laid simultaneously ex- 
claimed, “ Putting a pal what does 
his duty in the hole is the wickedest 
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thing a man can do;” ergo, they settled 
it that it was worse than ‘peaching. 
“ Besides,” said one of the more 
logical reasoners of the party, “ no 
man never has any excuse for putting 
his pal in the hole, while ’peaching 
may be a fair ground for taking 
revenge.” 

“ How many were topped for that 
job?” said one of those who had 
inveighed so much against Haynes. 

“ Only Sandy Bill,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“ What then became of the others?” 
said the querist. 

“The others! Oh, poor fellows! 
they were put in the hole too, along 
with me. But when the proclamation 
was out, one was in prison at Norwich 
Castle, and t’other bolted, so I said 
nothing about them ; ‘cause that, you 
know, wouldn't have made the re- 
ward any more. But that was a 
funny business of them two I'm 
talking about, and shews the judges’ 
sense up. Seeing as how they had 
been sarved, and hearing of the re- 
ward, they went into the country, 
poor fellows, to get out of the way ; 
but having no master to put em up 
to proper work, they must go after 
vacklers, and one got grabbed.” 

The case to which this malefactor 
alluded, and described in his own 
way, will be better conveyed in the 
words of Sir Samuel Romilly, who 
mentioned it in the House of Com- 
mons, in answer to a speech delivered 
maintaining that the laws should be 
rendered severe to deter mankind 
from the commission of crime, while 
the extra ordina—the discretion of 
the judges, might in all cases, when 
they thought proper, mitigate their 
effect in practice : — 

“‘ Not many years since,” said Sir 
Samuel Romilly, “* upon the Norfolk 
circuit, a larceny was committed by two 
men in a poultry-yard, but only one of 
them was apprehended ; the other, having 
escaped into a distant part of the country, 
had eluded all pursuit. At the next 
assizes, the apprehended thief was tried 
and convicted ; but Lord Loughborough, 
before whom he was tried, thinking the 
offence a very slight one, sentenced him 
to only a few months’ imprisonment. 

“The news of this sentence having 
reached the accomplice in his retreat, he 
immediately returned and surrendered 
himself to take his trial at the next 
assizes, The next assizes came; but, 
unfortunately for the prisoner, it was a 
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different judge who presided ; and still 
more unfortunately, Mr. Justice Gould, 
who happened to be the judge, though 
of a very mild and indulgent disposition, 
had observed, or thought he bad observed, 
that men who set out with stealing fowls, 
generally ended by committing the most 
atrocious crimes ; and building a sort of 
system upon this observation, had made 
it arule to punish the offence with very 
great severity; he accordingly, to the 
great astonishment of this unhappy man, 
sentenced him to be transported. 

“* While one was taking his departure 
for Botany Bay, the term of the other’s 
imprisonment had expired. What,” ex- 
clamed Sir Samuel Romilly, ‘* must 
have been the notions which that little 
public who witnessed and compared these 
two examples formed of our system of 
criminal jurisprudence ?”’ 


Haynes’s notion was, that the last 
judge was an amateur breeder of 
poultry, and had himself been pricked 
in his fancy. 

“ Never,” said he, “ touch a man’s 
fancy goods; or if you expect mercy 
from a judge, never rob a judge. 
The galled jade will wince: that’s 
what I always told the kids what's 
coming up in life. 

“ But now about Blinky’s business, 
what happened at York. ‘They have 
twitted me about that more nor 
t’others, but I can make that all 
right. Now listen.” 

The justification of this impeach- 
ment was cut off by the arrival of 
another doomed criminal, all the 
auditors instantly leaving the ward 
to see him, and hear the particulars 
of his case. 

The newly-arrived had been con- 
demned for a forgery of upwards of 
four thousand pounds, and came from 
a class far above the usual inmates of 
Newgate cells. Taking a hasty glance 
at the group to which he had been 
introduced, he turned his back to- 
wards them and sought seclusion 
under the wall. 

“ Asulky cove!” called out Haynes, 
loud enough to be heard by the per- 
son to whom he alluded. Others 
were about to pass their coarse gibes 
as the ordinary entered to pay his 
evening visit. Motioning them to 
assemble in the ward, he passed the 
forger unnoticed. 

Whenever the ordinary observed 
a prisoner of apparent superior edu- 
cation seek seclusion, and separate 


himself from the others, he inferred 
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that reflection and self-examination 
were doing more than he could effect 
without these aids, and therefore was 
careful not to officiously obtrude him- 
self. The turnkey, however, aware 
of the object of the minister's visit, 
intimated to the forger that his 
presence was expected amongst the 
others in the ward. On this hint he 
silently stole in, and seated himself 
in a corner with his head between 
his knees. 

The minister, after dilating on the 
consequences resulting on a life of 
crime and sin, the efficacy of con- 
fession and repentance, exhorted them 
to join him in prayer, and was in the 
act of commencing, when he heard a 
voice distinctly pronounce, “ Pii 
orant taciti !” ‘Thi§ embarrassed Ge 
for a moment; but continuing his 
exhortation, he was again interrupted 
with the same words, more audibly 
and emphatically expressed. He then 
addressed the speaker —it was the 
forger :— 

“ T sincerely hope,” said he, “ ‘ that 
you are one of those pious | men.” 

“That is my concern,” was the 

reply. 
“The truly pious,” retorted the 
minister, “ are seldom obtrusive or 
rude. I cannot allow my sacred 
duties to be interrupted.” 

Commencing a prayer, he was a 
third time annoyed with the ex- 
clamation, “ Pii orant taciti.” Ac- 
customed to annoyances and even 
insults, as the divine had been, it 
had never once crossed his mind that 
he should derive any advantage by 
causing coercive restrictions to be 
imposed on those whose ignorance or 
despair prompted them to dispute his 
authority as a teacher, or to cavil at 
the ordinances of religion, however 
rudely expressed. Haynes, taking 
advantage of the interruption, ex- 
claimed,— 

“ What's the use of making a row 
about it; don’t we know that we are 
to be hanged, and what can you tell 
tls more ?” 

“ What, 
forger. 

The minister, perceiving the temper 
of his auditors, hastily concluded his 
prayer ; then seating himself opposite 
the forger, desired ‘the keepers, who 
had entered for the purpose of lock- 
ing up the prisoners in their appoint- 
ed cells, to leave the forger till the 
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last ; who, as the command was given, 
assumed an attitude of determined 
disputativeness, when the ordinary 
commenced the following dialogue, 
which may afford the reader another 
opportunity of judging of the state 
of mind in which men even of edu- 
cation plunge into crime, and also 
of the difficulties a minister has to 
compete with who undertakes the 
task of awakening their sensibilities 
to religious truths :— 

“T am not,” said the ordinary, 
“about to reproach you, although 
you have interrupted me in a sacred 
duty. Iam ever prepared to make 
allowance for persons in your state 
of mind. My office in this place is 
to heal, not to plant thorns in the 
side of one already stricken by the 
awful sentence of death. If, how- 
ever, I neglected to inform you, even 
thus early after your entrance into 
this place, that your case appears to 
be one in which the execution of the 
law will be carried out, I should 
abandon my duty. Mind you, it is 
only my opinion, offered in a spirit 
of kindness—namely, that you have 
no hope as regards this w orld !” 

“Umph! you are at least candid. 
You parsons pretend to see a long 
way. What is your opinion, then, 
as Tegards the next? I know your 
motive for hovering about here. 
Come, out with it!” 

“There is always hope there; 
that is, if it be sought for in a pro- 
per virit.” 

“Any man may hope, without in- 
spiration—ay, for the realisation of 
the most palpable and preposterous 
chimeras. I want certainty. Are 
you authorised, if I listen to you, to 
give me a passport to the state of 
felicity, the prospects of which, I 
know, it is your intention to amuse 
me with? If you cannot, you will 
be of no use to me. Nor do I see 
why you should be allowed to tor- 
ment those poor ignorant wretches 
that have just gone to their dens 
of misery with idle and speculative 
matter.” 

“ Let us confine ourselves to your 
own case. You ask whether I can 
give you a passport to the realms of 
blessedness? I can do thus much 
for you,—I can inform you where 
you may hope to obtain a passport.” 

“ Hope again! No certainty, then. 
But where ?” 
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“In the Scriptures. Will you 
search for it, if I furnish you with 
the means of finding it? Let me, 
however, premise, that it will not 


avail you without faith, and a belief 


in the efficacy of a redeeming 
Saviour.” 

“ T will believe nothing but what 
is apparent to my senses.” 

“He who suffers himself to be 
controlled only by his impressions, 
must inevitably lose the faculties of 
the soul.” 

“ Pshaw! why talk of things of 
which you know nothing? Why 
pretend to be a light to others, who 
are in darkness yourself ! af 

“1 know that you are one of 
God's creatures, whom he cares for ; 
one, too, that has lost his favour, by 
abandoning the guide he gave you 
—I mean your reason—and allow- 
ing one only passion to master you.” 

“What passion ?” 

“ Love of gain,—a passion that has 
driven you into crime. You have 
lost yourself under the influence of 
this passion; but you are not the 
only man I have seen foundered on 
one only passion.” 

“ But if the love of gain be such a 
fatal passion, you, in common with 
all men, are ruled by it. Why else 
are you here now to torment us with 
dogmas? What but for hire ?—for 
pay, for gain, or lucre, call it what 
you may. 

“ He who receives wages for hire, 
for services rendered, obtains money 
honestly ; but he w hose desire of gain 
is 80 inordinate as to seek it dis- 
honestly offends both the laws of 
God and man, thereby bringing both 
his body and soul into peril. You 
may urge that the world’s troubles 
prompted you to the commission of 
the offence ; but such a plea will be 
no justification when you oe: as 
you soon must, before the highest 
tribunal. You have dared the laws 
of man, be careful how you act to- 
wards your God. Believe me that 
man has a soul to be saved: the 
concentrated wisdom of all ages have 
agreed in this. And if you will allow 
the spiritual impressions to influence 
you, proofs are at hand to convince 
you that the soul may be saved, 
even late as it is with you. As yet 


you are ignorant of the efficacy of 
all saving grace.” 
“Figments of the brain — ima- 
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ginary matters beyond the compass 
of reason !” 

“No, the proofs lie in every man’s 

breast—even in yours; but you are 
unwilling to read them. It is not 
often I meet with one in this place 
so well qualified to read them as 
yourself. You are not ignorant, but 
only wilfully blind. All I need ask 
of you is to open your intellectual 
eyes. I cannot expect to be of any 
further use to you than to warn you 
that you are approaching a precipice, 
and caution you against falling into 
it unprepared.” 

“ You are pleased to compliment 
me, sir; but with regard to the pre- 
cipice 1 am approaching, \ you know 
all the roads of life lead to the same 
abyss, and all that go along them fall 
into it. There it is that man parts 
with all his troubles. It is the finale 
to a mysterious existence. Nothing 
worse—perhaps nothing better—can 
happen to a man than death. It 
relieves us from the tyranny of our 
fellow- -men, and such as your craft 
labour to impose on the mind.” 

“ Believe me, there is no slavery 
on carth so hard to endure as that 
which sin imposes on mankind. It is 
sin that has inclosed you within these 
walls. Listen to me, and I will en- 
deavour to put you in the way of 
emancipating yourself.” 

“ Emancipation from these walls! 
You hi 

“ Yes ; you may emancipate your- 
self from all the bonds that fetter the 
soul, which are worse than the chains 
that confine the body.” 

“Can I escape from the sentence 
of death ?” 

“No! All men lie under that 
sentence, as you have yourself just 
stated. But after death—what then ? 
I will not ask you whether such a 
consideration has not occupied your 
mind ; for it is the peculiar nature of 
man that he cannot dispossess himself 
of reflections on the question of death 
and the prospects of a future state of 
existence. It also belongs to his na- 
ture that the remembrance of his 
own bad actions shall most frequently 
obtrude themselves and haunt the 
mind, when it is that the cultivation 
of false notions distracts and renders 
men incapable of the enjoyment of 
happiness. He that reflects (and re- 
flection in man is innate) on his own 
powers, and will not be so far ra- 
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tional as to make a right use of his 
understanding, must needs stand self- 
condemned :— 


“ «Tt is not from his form, in which we 


trace 
Strength join’d with beauty, dignity with 
grace, 
That man, the master of the globe, derives 
His right of empire over all that lives.’ 


It is the mind that distinguishes him ; 
which is a magazine of undiscovered 
things till the surface is broken, when 
appear the wonderful treasures that 
lie idle beneath. Submit yourself to 
self-examination, and acquire a know- 
ledge of your own mind, and you 
cannot fail of beholding bright pro- 
spects beyond the vale of death, 
which are attainable by all that seek 
them in a proper spirit. If you will 
accept of any assistance I can render 
you, [ shall not waste your time in 
discussing nice distinctions of faith, 
but shall endeavour to conduct you 
into the narrow but straight path 
that leads to salvation.” 

The forger struck his forehead vio- 
lently with his hand, and remained 
silent for some time. 

“'This day,” resumed the ordinary, 
“ has lowered on your worldly pro- 
spects; let it open your eyes to 
brighter prospects for the future. 
But you must need rest. Remember 
your own words,— Pii orant taciti. 
You can do more for yourself than 
any other persons can do for you.” 

“You have surprised me,” ex- 
claimed the malefactor, after a long 
pause, during which he had evidently 
struggled with himself, or the ob- 
stinacy with which he thought he 
was armed: “I did not expect so 
much of open-mindedness and libe- 
ral treatment in a prison minister. 
Whatever may be my conduct here, 
T will at once inform you that there 
shall from this hour be no admixture 
of intended rudeness towards you in 
it. Good night, sir. Accept my 
thanks for the time you have de- 
voted to me.” 

The prisoner was then led to a cell, 
in which he was locked up alone ; 
being the only educated malefactor 
sent to the cell-yard that session. 

When the faculties of the soul are 
not wholly deadened by a long course 
of crime——that is, so far deadened as 
not to be roused into life within a 
circumscribed period of time—there 
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is always hope, under judicious treat - 
ment, of awakening condemned cri- 
minals to a sense of religion, and de- 
cency of behaviour towards those who 
are employed in the execution of the 
laws. On the other hand, a vast ma- 
jority of the criminals that have oc- 
cupied the cells of Newgate have been 
found totally incapable of religious 
impressions. The induration of their 
minds had been the work of a long 
course of crime ; it would, therefore, 
necessarily require a long period of 
imprisonment, and a peculiar mode 
of treatment, to restore them to men- 
tal healthfulness—a period that is 
rarely allowed between the sentence 
of the judge and the execution of the 
law. 

A question, however, may arise, 
though seldom mooted, whether the 
condition of mind in which a con- 
demnation of death places a man is 
one in which healthful mental feel- 
ings for beneficial religious purposes 
are attainable ?—a question that we 
will not pause to discuss in this place, 
though it is one which demands the 
serious consideration of all Christians 
who manifest a desire to provide for 
the salvation of the souls of mankind. 
The experience of those who have 
had the best opportunity of forming 
a correct judgment on this question 
leaves it in considerable doubt. 

The ordinary’s tact brought the 
forger to indulge in a rational hope 
of pardon from his God; and made 
him an active agent in endeavouring 
to resuscitate the spiritual energies 
of his more brutal fellow-sufferers, 
but, unhappily, without any bene- 
ficial effect. 

The forger, the approver, and his 
associate in crime, together with one 
of the burglars that expressed his 
abhorrence of being executed with 
an impeacher, were the malefactors 
ordered for to suffer on the scaffold. 
As they were brought out to under- 
go the most trying part of the ce- 
remony, preparatory to the last, 
namely, the pinioning, three out of 
the four sufferers met their fate in 
sullen insensibility, seeming to glory 
in defying the law to inflict a punish- 
ment on them. 

Every animal of the brute creation 
offers resistance to those who attempts 
its life, and uses the means given it 
to express its horror of death. ‘The 
approver, up to the last moment, 
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continued to say, “ Do your worst, 
and be d—d!” And as his hands 
were being fastened together, he said, 
with an oath, addressing the gaoler, 
“ You have chiselled us out of the 
bell tolling last night ; suppose you 
and the sexton over the way make 
that all right between you ?” 

This was an allusion to a former 
custom of tolling St. Sepulchre’s bell 
on the eve of an execution,—a custom 
that had its rise out of a bequest. 

Robert Dowe, in 1706, gave 50/. to 
the end that the vicar and church- 
wardens of St. Sepulchre’s parish 
should for ever, previously to every 
execution at Newgate, cause a bell to 
be tolled, and certain words to be 
delivered to the prisoner in the form 


and manner specified in the terms of 


the gift. An annual sum of 11. 6s. 8d. 
is now paid to the sexton, who em- 
ploys a person to go to Newgate on 
the night previous to every execution, 
when he offers to perform the pre- 
scribed duty, which is always declined. 
The words of the exhortation are,— 
** You prisoners that are within, 

Who, for your wickedness and sin, 
after many mercies shewn you, are ap- 
pointed to die to-morrow in the forenoon, 
give ear and understand that to-morrow 
morning the greatest bell of St. Sepul- 
chre’s shall toll for you in form and 
manner of a passing-bell, as used to be 
tolled for those appointed to death, to 
the end that all godly people bearing 
that bell, and knowing it is for you 
going to your death, may be stirred up 
heartily to pray God to bestow grace and 
mercy whilst you live,” &c. 


Another bequest in the same pa- 
rish provides a new shroud for every 
malefactor executed at Newgate. The 
knowledge of these rights appears to 
have entered into the very walls of 
Newgate, most of the condemned 
speaking of them with levity. Hor- 
rible as all this is, together with the 
manner in which the majority of 
condemned persons meet death, can 
philosophy explain it ? 

Let us not, however, omit a state- 
ment made by the forger :— 

“ I can,” said he one morning, as 
he came from his cell, “explain why 
it is that men commit crime punish- 
able with death, even when they re- 
flect on the consequences that may 
result from the act. My own case 
has led me to this consideration. 
Harassed and worn out as 1 was by 
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troubles and long struggles with pe- 
cuniary difficulties, to maintain my 
caste in society, my mind and active 
resolution at length gave way, when 
I fell into a state of despondency. 
In this condition I first thought of 
suicide ; but wanting courage to com- 
mit the act, I lingered on in hopeless- 
ness and despair, yet every day de- 
siring death to come to my relief and 
free me from a life that seemed to be 
unendurable. Hope of sudden or 
accidental death then came to m 
relief, when, instead of viewing death 
as a remote contingency, I brought 
the probabilities of its approach. as 
being near at hand. Each morning, 
as I awoke to the consciousness of 
being environed with insurmount- 
able difficulties, I almost reproached 
my God with perpetuating my exist- 
ence ; and asked myself, as if all men 
were conscious of my unworthiness, 
whether it was probable that some 
one might not shoot me in the course 
of the ensuing day. After remaining 
for some months in this condition of 
mind, it all of a sudden occurred to 
me, that as the wtimatum of the pu- 
nishment for the crime of forgery 
was death, why I should not take 
the chance of daring the alternative ; 
that is, of obtaining a sufficient sum 
of money, through the means of a 
forgery, to relieve myself from all 
difficulties, or meet that fate I had 
so long mentally courted, namely, 
death. In this mood,” he concluded, 
“T committed the act for which I am 
to suffer death.” 

Being asked, if the punishment for 
the crime of forgery had been any 
thing short of death, whether he 
should have committed the act? he 
replied, “ Certainly not; 1 took the 
dice-box in hand ‘knowing that the 
chances of the throw were against 
me, yet preferring, in my then state 
of mind, the stake of death on which 
event to cast the dies to any other. 
It was not my object to play a game 
against a life of slavery, but to ob- 
tain a victory over my difficulties or 
die in the attempt. Now I find death 
to present itself to the mind as being 
the climax of all ills, more especially 
a violent and an ignominious one. 
Yet, changed as 1 am since my in- 
carceration in these cells, I have not 
dwelt much on the latter point. It 
is death itself, and death only, that 
now presses on the mind, like a huge 
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bag of sand, which no consideration, 
no thought, not even sleep, forced on 
some, as it occasionally is, by weari- 
ness of thinking on it, can for a mo- 
ment lighten the inertness of its 
pressure. Previously to my coming 
under the sentence of the law, when- 
ever I thought of the punishment of 
death, it presented itself to me that, 
in the event of my failing to obtain 
the money on the forged document, 
as a dernier ressort it was the most 
desirable of all others. Probably all 
that have gone before me, and have 
trodden in my path, together with 
others travelling a different road, 
though converging to the one point, 
namely, the fatal drop, pausing to 
take only a momentary prospective 
view of the punishment of death, 
have looked on it as I unhappily did, 
—that is, an alternative to be pre- 
ferred to a lengthened and otherwise 
disgraceful penalty. An impetuous 
mind, rendered desperate by adverse 
circumstances, viewing the prospect 
of death through the medium of a 
troubled atmosphere, and the flatter- 
ing lens of the chances of impunity, 
is easily brought to dare the risk of 
committing a forgery, and probably 
all other crimes, according to the 
orbit in which individuals are pro- 
pelled at the commencement of their 
career.” 

This view of the punishment of 
death by criminals will cease to sur- 
prise us, if we reflect that the finest 
of poetical and moral writers, not to 
mention those of a religious nature, 
describe death as being the termina- 
tion of man’s woes. The criminal, 
as he imbibes the same idea, whether 
from books or in his contact with the 
world, stops not to reflect that death 
is never spoken of by good and wise 
men as being desirable to any but the 
pious and the virtuous :— 


** But conscious worth and innocence 
repays 

Our sufferings yet, and Providence is 
kind 

In sending death to 
woes.” 


terminate our 


Since the forger gave his opinion 
that the punishment of death was 
rather an inducement than a restraint 
on the crime of forgery, the extreme 
penalty of the law has been abrogated, 
and the soundness of his reason been 
proved by the decrease of the crime. 
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In giving publicity to these papers, 
the object is to present our readers 
with a view of criminal characters, 
as they have been seen in the con- 
demned cells while awaiting the exe- 
cution of the judgment of the court. 
We record facts, together with an 
occasional reference to the effects of 
the then existing criminal laws, 
omitting a description of many har- 
rowing scenes which the rigid execu- 
tion of those laws brought under our 
view —scenes that have moved and 
beguiled tears from the eye of the 
oldest janitor in the prison, such as 
the valedictory interviews between 
the doomed and their parents, wives, 
children, or other near and dear 
relatives. 

One of these scenes occurred in 
the case of the forger, who had been 
united to a sensitive and accom- 
plished lady—for such she still was, 
although the wife of a felon—a scene 
that alike defies the imagination of 
the most powerful writer in the in- 
tensity meat of fiction, or the signs 
they use to convey their ideas. Who 
but those who feel know any thing 
of the agony the mind endures under 
these accumulated causes of woes ? 
Not even those who have felt them ; 
for feelings, like ideas, are passing 
things, fading away with time. 
An hour being appointed for the 
last earthly interview, pale and trem- 
bling, the wife with three children 
entered to them the tomb of a living 
being, who had been their only love 
and hope in this world—he whose 
solicitude to insure their happiness 
was the cause of their misery. After 
an absence, it is natural to rush into 
the arms of those we love ; but dis- 
grace and consequent shame make 
strange havoc with the impulses of 
the heart. 

“Do you forgive me, Maria?” said 
the husband, keeping aloof from his 
wife, as if his touch would be pollu- 
tion. 

* Would that others could as 
readily forgive!” replied the ago- 
nised wife, sinking on a seat near 
to her. 

“ Ah, you mean God! Ah, have 
you prayed for me, Maria? Do you 
think there is hope for me? Speak! 
I have been a great sinner—a wicked 
sinner, Maria. Yet do not tell these, 
your children, what a bad man their 
father was. But wherefore are they 
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here? Is not my punishment suffi- 
ciently heavy without bringing my 
children to reproach me ?” 

The gaoler reminded the bewil- 
dered man that he had expressed a 
wish to see them. 

“ Yes—true!” he ejaculated ; “ but 
I have been mad, and have not reco- 
vered my senses. Maria, your hus- 
band is mad !” 

Maria heard him not; she was 
lying senseless on the floor. The 
children, aged six, eight, and ten, 
were crying over her, thinking that 
their unhappy and evidently dis- 


tracted father had been the cause of 


her death. 

Both husband and wife had thou- 
sands of questions to ask, and more 
matter to communicate, but the in- 
terview was ended. Several hours 
elapsed ere the wife was restored to 
perfect consciousness ; and it was late 
in the evening before her doomed 
husband could be brought to resume 
his preparations for the fate that 
awaited him the following morning. 
“ Shall I not see him once more ?” 
inquired the wife, as she slowly re- 
covered her recollection: “ only once 
more—only one look! I am now 
prepared, and can command my 
feelings.” 

This privilege was denied her, as 
such interviews rarely answer any 


purpose but to distract the mind of 


the one whose business it is to forget 
the world and all its attractions, and 
to agonise the feelings of the other, 
who stand in need of all the resolu- 
tion they possess to sustain the cala- 
mities attendant on a catastrophe so 
fatal to their worldly prospects. 
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It was evening before the wife and 
her children could be conveyed home ; 
the latter, while at the prison and on 
their road, asking their agonised mo- 
ther a number of questions regarding 
their father, every one of which pene- 
trated the soul, and caused her fur- 
ther anguish. It was the first time 
the subject of death had been forced 
on their attention, and they were too 
young to have any thing but a con- 
fused notion of it, now they had 
learned that their father was doomed 
in a few hours to meet it before the 
public gaze. In all these cases, the 
truth is that the wife and children 
of the offenders are the only parties 
really punished. Even the hanging 
itself falls with a heavier weight of 
suffering on the sensibilities of an 
attached wife than it does on the 
actual culprit, whose sense of pain 
has a termination. The wife, tor- 
tured with the picture of the scene 
of strangulation on her imagination, 
in vain, when worn out with distress 
of mind, seeks repose; the excited 
and deranged nerves keep the fancy 
at work ; she dreams that they have 
laid her dead husband, cold and 
clammy, by her side, and awakes in 
terror at being so near one whose 
absence a short time since was her 
only trouble. The hours, as the 
morning approaches, are counted ; 
then minutes are watched. The fa- 
tal period arrives—the clock strikes 
eight—she sces the signal— hears 
the drop fall—feels the jerk—the 
sensation of choking—and swoons, 
again to revive to the consciousness 
that all is desolation and misery 
around her! 
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Wuar a lovely little place is this 
Stratford-on-Avon, with its antique 
houses and silent streets; its fine old 
cathedral-looking church, its winding 
river, its noble woodland scenery, 
and its host of Shakspeare associa- 
tions, that seem to fill the air and 
shine on the whole like a halo over 
a saint in some sweet Italian or 
Spanish picture! The country is 
now clothed in summer beauty; the 
fields, bounded by their neat plashed 
hedges and full-blown hedge-rows, 
are green as an emerald; the elms 
tower up in their pride of foliage, and 
every cottage porch and window is 
garlanded with roses. The “ gentle 
Shakspeare,” as his contemporaries 
delighted to call him, must have in- 
sensibly, from year to year, imbibed 
the prevailing character of his native 
scenery. Among the Alps he might 
have been a hunter bold; or if he 
took up the pen, he would have 
dashed off some wild romance redo- 
lent of crags, castles, and waterfalls. 
Here he could not choose but be 
gentle. He was subdued by the 
genius of the spot, like Coleridge’s 
Genevieve by the thrilling music, the 
doleful tale, and the “ rich and balmy 
eve.” He was a worshipper of na- 
ture, and he drank in the lovely 
landscape that nature had spread 
before his young eyes and heart. 
Through many a year he trod these 
fields, in wondering and delighted 
infancy, and in his hot and restless 
youth, forced prematurely into man- 
hood by the strength of his passions 
and the poverty of *his lot, that shewed 
him the primal curse of man, to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow. 
Yet many a beautiful and magnificent 
vision must have floated before him 

he loitered in the fields, by the 
side of the Avon, murmuring, just 
audibly, among its willow-trees, or 
as he sauntered through the meadows 
and over the stiles to Ann Hatha- 
way'’s cottage at Shottery. The 
distance is just a mile to Shottery ; 
the pathways seem all consecrated 
ground ; and the little old village is 


* E neyclopadia Britannica. 


NEW LIFE OF SHAKSPEARE.* 


a scene, perfect and entire, snatched 
from the Elizabethan age. With 
a mixture of curiosity and de- 
light we sought out the Hathaway 
mansion, half hid among the elm- 
trees, by the side of which the poet 
could slide unperceived. We ascend- 
ed to the humble door, still opened 
by an oaken latch, and entering, 
found the ancient wooden seat that, 
by no great stretch of fancy, we 
may conclude had often received the 
youthful poet and his rustic beauty 
The walls of timber and plaster are 
covered outside with roses, and the 
garden is studded with old apple- 
trees. The Hathaways were a com- 
fortable people. The garden and 
orchard led to ample fields and in- 
closures, and in this sunny retreat 
they long enjoyed an inheritance of 
peace. These rural cottages seem 
fitted to last for ages—as long as the 
proud castles, under which many of 
them once sought protection. ‘The 
timber is all good, sound oak, solid 
and abundant, from floor to roof; 
the doors and window-frames are of 
the same hardy material; and the 
plaster or bricks which fill up the 
panels seem bedded in adamant. 
Full three centuries does Ann Hath- 
away’s cottage appear to have borne 
the winter's blast and the summer's 
sun, that shines among these retired 
nooks and gardens as if with a more 
intense lustre, ripening every thing 
into luxuriant beauty. The old cot- 
tage, its orchard, and wall-roses (the 
latter should be as sacred and cele- 
brated as those of Pastum), and the 
rural paths that lead to it ought to 
be seen by every lover of Shak- 
speare.f 

We cannot fancy the poet spend- 
ing many hours of enjoyment in the 
small house in Henley Street, Strat- 
ford, said to be his birth-place, and 
which undoubtedly was occupied by 
his father. ‘There he must have met 
many things galling and wounding 
to his spirit. Before he was twelve 
years old, his father had sunk into 
distressed circumstances. Lis little 


Vol. XX. 
+ A bed is shewn at Shottery as a relic of the days of Ann Hathaway. 


Part I. 
It is of 


oak, finely carved, too good for the rest of the furniture, or for the cottage, 
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patrimonial estate of Asbies, the pride 
and the support of the family (it was 
the dower of the poet’s mother), was 
heavily mortgaged ; and among his 
fellows and townsmen John Shak- 
speare was a “ broken man,” exempt- 
ed, on the score of necessity, from 
paying the customary contributions 
to the poor. Five younger children 
than the poet also lived, and must 
have filled the humble household at 
times with more than mirth. Heavy 
and painful, therefore, must his early 
lot have pressed on the mind of the 
poet, while his genius was yet shaping 
its golden visions and opening its 
blossoms, soon to ripen into fruit 
worthy of paradise. We conceive him 
only to have tasted of pure, exalted 
enjoyment when he escaped, as it 
were, from his uncongenial destiny, 
and roamed among the sequestered 
and woodland scenery of his native 
vale. ‘The vista of life, tinged with 
the hues of hope and fancy, would 
open bright before him, and the con- 
sciousness of superior powers, then 
struggling into light, would soothe 
and gratify his youthful ambition. 
We shall liberally suppose the 
reader to have read all the lives of 
Shakspeare prefixed to the various 
editions of his works. <A goodly 
library they would form, from Ni- 
cholas Rowe down to Thomas Camp- 
bell! Few and uncertain are the 
facts, yet commentators and bio- 
graphers go on stringing their hypo- 
theses, apparently in love with a sub- 
ject that is exhaustless and never 
tiring. We have ourselves read all 
the lives of Shakspeare that we could 
buy, borrow, or steal; and in the 
most operose, as in the most frivolous, 
we have always met with something 
to interest or amuse. The last that 
has fallen into our hands is one by 
that curiously meditative and subtle 
spirit, Thomas De Quincey, who has 
thrust an admirable and ingenious 
memoir into a grave and ponderous 
work, the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
where it shines among treatises on 
the Senses, Serpents, and Ship-build- 


ing. The Opium Eater must be a 
new man. ‘The dreamy languor of 


his former state seems to have passed 
away ; and he is as alert and vigorous, 
and as zealous in his researches and 
investigations, as if he had all his 
life, like Milton, risen at the first 
crowing of the cock, and been un- 
VOL. XXIV. NO. CXXXIX. 
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conscious of the black botile that graced 
his table through the long hours of 
midnight among the wilds of West- 
moreland. We remember once pass- 
ing a night with this most eloquent 
dissertator and conversationist. The 
winds, keen and cutting as a scythe, 
swept the North Bridge of Edin- 
burgh; but snugly seated in the 
Rainbow, we bade defiance to its 
blasts. Hour after hour glided on 
the stream of talk, welling out from 
the oe overflowing cells of 
Thought and Memory, that a single 
word, a hint, or token, could stir 
and agitate. De Quincey seems to 
live in the past, and the past has 
few such admirers or painters. When 
fully kindled up and warmed on his 
subject, his whole talk is poetry; 
and his slight, attenuated frame, 
pale countenance, and massive fore- 
head, with the singular sweetness 
and melody of his voice and language, 
impress one as if a voice from the 
dead—from some “old man elo- 
quent”— had risen to tell us of the 
hidden world of thought, and im- 
agination, and knowledge. 


“« No plant that grows on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour 
lies.” 


This is to exhibit the Opium Eater 
in his best vein, and the picture is 
not overcharged. From such a source 
we expected an interesting sketch of 
Shakspeare’s life— some ingenious 
speculation and philosophising, a little 
wayward criticism or captious ob- 
jection, as the wind might sit— 
and we have not been disappointed. 
About twenty close-printed, double- 
columned quarto pages, has Mr. De 
Quincey presented to his readers on 
the subject of Shakspeare, running 
up his story even from his boyish 
days, and descanting on every salient 
point and prominent circumstance in 
that brief but glorious life. The 
narrative, of course, is merely a few 
facts—a slender thread on which to 
hang a string of pearls. 

Shakspeare was baptised on the 
25th of April; and, according to 
tradition, he was born two days pre- 
vious, on the 23d, St. George’s Day. 
Mr. De Quincey says,— 


“One only argument has struck us 
for supposing that the 22d might be the 
day, and not the twenty-third; which 
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is, that Shakspeare’s sole grandaughter, 
Lady Barnard, was married on the 22d of 
April, 1626, ten years exactly from the 
poet’s death; and the reason for choosing 
this day might have had a reference to 
her illustrious grandfather’s birth-day ; 
which, there is good reason for thinking, 
would be celebrated as a festival in the 
family for generations. Still this choice 
may have been an accident, or governed 
merely by reason of convenience. And, 
on the whole, it is as well, perhaps, to 
acquiesce in the old belief, that Shak- 
speare was born and died on the 23d of 
April. We cannot do wrong if we drink 
to his memory on both the 22d and 23d.” 


An excellent conclusion! We would 
improve upon it, by proposing that 
the libation cup should be pledged 
on both days according to the old as 
well as the new style. The 22d and 
23d of April in Shakspeare’s day, 
answered to our 2d and 3d of May. 
May-day is already a festival dedi- 
cated to Flora and the Muses :— 

** Woods and groves are of her dressing, 
Hill and dale doth boast her blessing !”’ 


Now, if we add the 2d and 3d, we 
have a trio of commemoration days, 
in which the wine-cup may flow to 
May-day and to Shakspeare !— 
“ Thus we salute thee with our early 
song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long.” * 
It is curious that nearly all the 
authentic information we possess re- 
garding Shakspeare personally should 
be derived from legal documents. 
Themis for once played handmaid 
to Apollo. Mr. Collier, by hunting 
among the papers of Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, preserved at Bridgewater 
louse, discovered that the poet was 
a shareholder in the Blackfriars 
Theatre so early as 1579, two or 
three years after his supposed de- 
parture from Stratford. In 1608, 
eight years before his death, Shak- 
speare’s property in the Blackfriars 
‘Theatre, including the wardrobe 
(which was exclusively his), was 
estimated at more than 1400/.; which 
would be equal, as Mr. Collier com- 
putes, to six or seven thousand 
pounds of our present money. Now, 
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if we conclude that the Globe Thea- 
tre was as profitable as the Black- 
friars (it was a larger building), we 
must assign to the poet a princely 
income —full 15002. per annum of 
our present money. He had the best 
house in Stratford, with meadows, 
tithes, and messuages; and, though 
he early abandoned the city and the 
court, where he was highly honoured 
—making, as Ben Jonson says,— 

** Those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
That so did take Elisa and our James,’’— 


he was doubtless a happier man in 
his native vale, surrounded by the 
glory of his fame and his provincial 
wealth, no less than by his early 
friends, than he could have been 
—— a profession which he ab- 
iorred with all its superadded emolu- 
ments. 

Mr. Collier’s discoveries were made 
in 1835. Next year, Shakspeare’s 
marriage license cast up at Wor- 
cester. It bears date the 28th of No- 
vember, 1582. Two sureties, Fulke 
Sandells and John Richardson, both 
described as agricole, or yeomen, and 
both incapable of writing their names, 
entered into a bond for the payment 
of 40/. sterling, in the event of Shak- 
speare, yet a minor, and incapable of 
binding himself, failing to fulfil the 
conditions of the license. The docu- 
ment is only important for one object, 
—it proves that the poet’s daughter 
was born six months after marriage. 
Alas for poor Ann Hathaway! The 
fascination of the boy-poet’s love 
made her forget the sober dictates of 
twenty-seven years. As old Crabbe 
says,— 

‘* What sought these lovers, then, by day, 
by night, Cn 

But stolen moments of disturb’d delight ; 

Soft trembling tumults, terrors dearly 
prized, : 

Transports that pain’d, and joys that 
agonised. 

Then came the day of shame, the grievous 
night, 

The varying look, the wandering appetite ; 

The joy assumed while sorrow dimm'd 
the eyes, 

The forced sad smiles that follow’d sud- 
den sighs.” 


* Milton—Song on May Morning. It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, that Milton, 
who was born on the 9th of December, 1608, was not baptised till the 20th, eleven 
days after his birth. Oliver Cromwell, who was born in 1599, was baptised four 


days after his birth. 
baptised the day after his birth. 


Edward Alleyn, the player, Shakspeare’s contemporary, was 
Early baptism seems to have been at that time the 


general rule, particularly in families of humble rank. 
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But we cannot follow the harrowing 
picture. Darkly must the evening 
shades have descended on fair Shot- 
tery at this season of grief and shame! 
De Quincey rather uncharitably in- 
sinuates that Ann Hathaway drew on 
the blushing novice, and involved 
him, by female blandishments and fe- 
male arts, into a premature marriage. 
Ile builds much on the scene in the 
Twelfth Night,— 


“* Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself; so wears she to 
him, 
So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and 
worn, 
Than women’s are. 
Viola. 1 think it well, my lord. 
Duke. Then let thy love be younger 
than thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent ; 
For women are as roses, whose fair 
flower 
Being once display’d, doth fall that very 
hour.” 


The scene is striking; and another 
passage in the Tempest, where Pros- 
pero cautions Ferdinand to take heed 
as “ Hymen’s lamps shall light him” 
in his passionate intercourse with Mi- 
randa, also points a moral. But we 
should look tenderly and gently on 
the wrong side of a great man. 
Shakspeare was as much to blame as 
his betrothed; perhaps more, if we 
knew the sorcery and witchery of 
his conversation. "We have, in fact, 
no data on which to build conjectures 
respecting Shakspeare’s matrimonial 
life. His return to Stratford is in 
favour of the conclusion that he 
enjoyed domestic peace. We think, 
therefore, that De Quincey’s inge- 
nious prelections are not borne out 
by facts. But still more absurd is 
the attempt made by William Howitt 
to shew, on the other hand, that the 
poet has “ left the most triumphant 
testimonies of his strong and change- 
less affection to his Ann Hathaway.” 
In proof of this Shakspeare’s sonnets 
are quoted—sonnets addressed chiefly 
to a male friend, and acknowledged 
on all hands to be effusions of exag- 
gerated euphuistic friendship, suited to 
the quaint elaborateness of Elizabeth’s 
times, but certainly not embodying 
genuine or natural feelings. Is 


Mr. Howitt prepared to adopt the 
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ninth, where the poct asks of the 
subject of his eulogy,— 


“ Ts it for fear to wet a widow’s eye 
That thou consum’st thyself in single 
life ?” 


This, at least, was not Ann Hathaway. 
But the whole inference is absurd ; 
almost as absurd as George Chalmers’s 
conjecture that Queen Elizabeth was 
typified by the poet’s masculine 
friend ! 

We lately heard the venerable 
author of The Pleasures of Memory 
maintain, in playful earnestness, that 
the sonnets were not in reality writ- 
ten by Shakspeare. ‘They are infe- 
rior to his Venus and Adonis, which 
he tells us, in the dedication, was 
“the first heir of his invention.” 
“T cannot believe,” said Rogers, 
“that the man who wrote the Zem- 
pest could have written the sonnets. 
There are passages in all Shakspeare’s 
plays which nobody but Shakspeare 
could have written, whereas the son- 
nets do not contain a line that could 
not have been written by others. I 
cannot think his free spirit could 
have voluntarily submitted to fetter 
itself through a hundred and fifty 
sonnets. Nobody recollects a pass- 
age in them. When Miranda says, 
after the declaration of love made by 
Ferdinand, 

“*T am a fool 
To weep at what I am glad of,’ 


she says what you cannot forgct ; 
you can never blot the words from 
your memory. ‘There are hundreds 
of such passages. Now, I cannot re- 
member any part of the sonnets ; and 
IT never met with a man who could 
repeat a line and a half of one of 
them.” Thomas Campbell was pre- 
sent, and he instanced the noble son- 
net about “ the marriage of true 
friends.” He could not, however, at 
the moment call up the stipulated 
line anda half. Another ofthe party 
happened to recollect to lines, and 
quoted them as both Shakspearian 
and beautiful :-— 


“The summer flower is to the summer 
sweet, 
Though to itself it only bloom and die.” 


“They are pretty,” said Rogers ; 
“but many poets could have written 
them besides Shakspeare. I fancy | 
could have done it myself.” And 
probably he was right; but, in such 
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a field, few can shoot with the bow 
of Rogers. As to the genuineness of 
the sonnets, we have the internal 
testimony furnished by the allusions 
they contain to the poet’s profession 
of an actor. Externally, there is the 
publisher’s statement; and also the 
declaration of Meres, made nine years 
previous, that “ the sweet wittie soule 
of Ovid lives in mellifiuous and 
honey-tongued Shakspeare ; witnes 
his Venus and Adonis; his Lucrece ; 
his sugred sonnets among his private 
Sriends.” After all, who could in 
that day have written the following 
but Shakspeare ? With what a noble 
sweep does it begin !— 


“‘ Full many a glorious morning have I 
seen 

Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign 
eye, 

Kissing with golden face the meadows 
green, 

Gilding pale streams with heavenly al- 
chymy ; 

Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 

With ugly rack on his celestial face, 

And from the forlorn world his visage 
hide, 

Stealing unseen to west with this dis- 
grace : 

Een so my sun one early morn did shine 

With all triumphant splendour on my 
brow ; 

But out, alack! he was but one hour 
mine, 

The region cloud hath mask’d him from 
me now, 

Yet him for this my love no whit dis- 
daineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain when hea- 
ven’s sun staineth.” 


Mr. Collier has added some new 
particulars respecting Shakspeare, in 
his Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, lately 
published by the Shakspeare Society. 
They are of no great importance ; 
but the slightest fact is as welcome as 
a fresh bottle of Lafitte, or as a pot of 
the smallest ale was to Christopher 
Sly. The Shaksperian thirst is un- 
quenchable. Alleyn was a careful, 
judicious, kind-hearted man of the 
stage. He loved his wife (whom he 
playfully called his mouse); and 
when “starring it” im the country, 
he remembered his little garden at 
Bankside, in Southwark. Such quiet, 
domestic sketches as the following 
afford a fine relief to the rant, dissi- 
pation, and licentiousmess that then 
too strongly marked the theatres. 
Alleyn writes to his wife from Bristol : 
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“* Mouse, you send me no newes of 
any things: you should send of your 
domestycall matters, such thing as hapens 
att home ; as how your distilled watter 
proves, or this, or that, or any thing what 
you will. And, Jug, I pray you, lett 
my orayng tawny stokins of wolen be 
dyed a very good blak against I com 
hom, to wear in the winter. You sente 
me nott word of my garden, but next 
tym you will; but remember this in any 
case, that all that bed which was parsley 
in the month of September you sowe itt 
with spinage, for then is the tym. I 
would do itt my selfe but we shall nott 
com hom till allhollandtyd. And so, 
swett mouse, farwell, and brooke our 
long jorney with patience.” 


Shakspeare must have loved the 
Alleyns—old Edward, the mouse, 
and the garden ; and it would appear 
he often dropped into their house. 
Mrs. Alleyn, in writing to her hus- 
band, mentions that a certain Mr. 
Francis Chaloner wished to borrow 
ten pounds from her; but 


‘« Mr. Shakspeare, of the Globe, who 
came * * * said he knewe hym not, 
onely he herde of hym that he was a 
roge * * * so he was glade we did 
not lend him the monney.” 


The paper on which this letter is 
written is described by Mr. Collier 
as being in a most decayed state ; but 
enough remains to prove that the 
great poet was on terms of good 
neighbourhood with this worthy pair, 
his rivals in theatrical property and 
in opulence. Mr. Collier establishes 
the fact that Shakspeare was num- 
bered among the actors of the com- 
pany up to April 1604. Hitherto 
the last trace we have had of the 
great dramatist as actually on the 
stage, has been as one of the per- 
formers in Ben Jonson’s Sejanus, 
which was produced in 1603. The 
Dulwich papers, quoted by Mr. Col- 
lier, also prove that Shakspeare 
was living in Southwark in 1609; 
for in a document indorsed, * 1609. 
The estate of the poores booke, the 
8 of Aprill, for the Clink,” it is stated 
that he was rated as an “inhabitant” 
at 6d. per week. ‘“ Mr. Shakspeare” 
stands at the head of the list to which 
he belongs; and as he is rated at the 
highest sum paid by any body in the 
district called the Liberty of the Clink, 
we are warranted in concluding that 
he lived at that time in as good a 
house as any of his neighbours. It 
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has been doubted whether Shak- 
speare’s family ever removed from 
Stratford to London; but he would 
searcely have occupied one of the 
best residences in Southwark, or kept 
up an expensive establishment, unless 
his fair Ann Hathaway had been by 
his side. His bachelor life would 
have been more private and pru- 
dential. 

Much nonsense has been written on 
the supposed infelicity of Shakspeare’s 
matrimonial lot. Every critical jack- 
daw has a peck at the glorious plum- 
age of the bird of paradise. They 
can never fix him .o the earth, for 
all their theories and conjectures are 
but Lilliputian threads spun from 
their own brains. Nothing can shake 
our conviction that the poet’s genius 
could not have exerted itself so fully, 
so genially, on all aie —toel 
not have expanded so as to embrace 
all human sympathies, feelings, situa- 
tions, and passions, if it had not been 
constantly in the light and sunshine 
of domestic happiness or content. 
His mind would have been soured, 
and the finer sensibilities of his nature 
warped and contracted, if he had 
lived on terms of unkindness with 
his wife. The great and benevolent 
magician would have been exchanged 
for the bitter satirist, or the selfish 
sensualist. “For a man to write 
well,” says Cowley, “ it is necessary 
to he in good humour ; neither is wit 
more eclipsed by unquietness of mind, 
than beauty with indisposition of 
body ; so that it is almost as hard a 
thing to be a poet in despite of fortune, 
as it is in despite of nature.” There 
is no evidence that Shakspeare’s 
family continued to live apart from 
him in Stratford; on the contrary, 
the reverse may be fairly implied, 
from all the knowledge we possess of 
the circumstances of the case. ‘Then, 
with respect to the ——— neglect 
of his wife in his will, it has been 
shewn by Mr. Charles a that 
by the operation of the English law 
the poet’s widow was already pro- 
vided for: his estates were chiefly 
freehold, and his wife was entttled 
to her dower, or thirds. We are 


convinced also that a right in his 
plays, which were so valuable to the 
theatres, was vested in his widow. 
The right died with her, and accord- 
ingly the very year of her death— 
some six months afterwards—we find 
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the first collected edition of his works 
issue from the press. There is an- 
other circumstance—slight, perhaps, 

but green and bright in our imagina- 
tion —which has often recurred to 
us in reviewing this part of the poct’s 
life. ‘To prove the early prosperity 
of Shakspeare, Malone publishes a 
letter written by a citizen of Strat- 
ford, Abraham Sturley, about the 
year 1598 :—“ Our countryman, Mr. 
Shakspeare,” says the writer, “is 
willing to disburse some money upon 
some odd yard-land or other, at 
Shottery, or ncare about us.” The 
letter undoubtedly proves that Shak- 
speare was a thriving man, and had 
money to invest in land. But it proves 

something more. Why did he select 
Shottery ? Simply and solely, we 
think, because it was there he had 
wooed and won his Ann Hathaway. 
The “ odd yard-land” must have had 
many agreeable recollections to both, 
now that Fortune had smiled on the 
gifted adventurer. There Ann Hath- 
away was born, there her relations 
resided; and to call this spot their 
own, would at once have gratified 
their love and their ambition. ‘The 
first purchase of Shakspeare was in 
reality a delightful memento of the 
affections. If his marriage had been 
an unhappy one, the poet would 
never have thought of perpetuating 
his connexion with this beautiful 
village, its fertile yard-land, or its 
pleasant meadows. 

The probable date of Shakspeare’s 
final retirement to the country has 
lately received fresh light from the 
indefatigable labours of Mr. Collier, 
as well as from the deed of sale of 
Shakspeare’s house in Blackfriars. 
Among Alleyn’s papers at Dulwich 
College i is one which appears to be 
rough memorandum of various sums 
paid by him, in April 1612, for the 
Blackfriars ; and though the theatre 
is not there expressly named, it seems 
evident that it was “the play-house.” 


« April 1612. 
Money paid by me, E. A., 
for the Blackfryers .... £160 00 


More for the Blackfryers.. 126 0 0 
More againe for the lease.. 310 0 0 
The writings for the same, 

and other small charges 5 6 8,” 


The whole sum is 5997. 6s. 8d., which 
(according to Mr. Collier) would be 
equal to nearly 3000/. of our present 
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money; and would, no doubt, entitle of calm felicity and satisfied ambi- 
him to a very considerable share of tion; yet who does not regret that 
the property. To whom the money _ the period was not more extended ? 
was paid is nowhere stated; but, for The materials of happiness were in 
aught we know, it was toShakspeare and around him: age had not chilled 
himself, and just anterior to his de- the enjoyment of life, or deadened 
parture from London.* The previous the vigour of his plastic mind: his 
month he had executed the deed of profound knowledge and observation 
bargain and sale ofa house purchased of mankind were mellowed, not im- 
by him in Blackfriars from Henry paired, by a refined humanity and 
Walker; and in this instrument he benevolence: his imagination was 
is designated as “ William Shake- richer from skilful culture, consum- 
speare of Stratford-upon-Avon, in mate taste, and added stores of in- 
the countie of Warwick, gentle- formation: his exquisite dramatic art 
man.” Ile was no longer of the and study were perfected, ready to 
“ Liberty of the Clink” in South- mould and fashion new creations of 
wark, or one of the “ king's players.” his genius. ‘The man died ere the 
He had ceased to make himself “a poet had felt the touch of time. But, 
motley to the view ;” and we may be 
sure that the change “ gave his heart 
another youth” on the banks of the 
Avon. Four years, therefore, would 
seem to have been the period of the 
yoet’s retirement. The history of De Quincey brushes away with in- 
Rienetere presents few such pictures dignant hand the idle cobweb tales 


** He so sepulchred in such pomp dost 
lie, 

That kings for such a tomb would wish 
to die.” 


* Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, p. 105. 

+ This deed, containing Shakspeare’s autograph, was sold last month by Messrs. 
Evans for 1651, 15s. It was purchased, we believe, for the City of London Library, 
The sale formed a sort of field-day with poets and literary antiquaries ; and when 
ounce the precious document was exposed —‘‘ the moment hoped and feared ”—the 
bidding went on briskly till the deed was knocked down at the above sum. The 
situation and boundaries of the Shakspeare tenement are fully described and explained 
in the following extract from the sale catalogue, containing part of the indenture :— 

«** All that dwelling house or tenement w*" thappurtenaiics situate and being wthin 
the Precinct Circuit and Compasse of the late black ffryers, London, sometymes in the 
tenure of James Gardyner Esqui'¢ and since that in the tenure of John ffortescue gent. 
and NOW OR LATE BEING IN THE TENURE OR OCCUPACON OF ONE W1iL1L1AM IRELAND, or 
of his assignee or assignes ; abutting upon a streete leading downe to Pudle Wharfte 
on the east part, right against the kings Maiesties Wardrobe ; part of w“ said ‘Tene- 
ment is erected over a great gate leading to a Capitall Messuage w™ sometyme was 
in the tenure of William Blackwell Esqui'¢ deceased, and since that in the tenure or 
occupacon of the right Honorable Henry now Eante or NortHuMBERLAND.” 

“‘ It is rather remarkable that the indenture is stated at the commencement to be 
* Betweene Henry Walker Citizein and Minstrell of London of thone partie, and 
William Shakespeare of Stratforde Upon Avon in the countie of Warwick, gentleman, 
William Johnson citizein and Vintner of London, John Jackson and John Hemyng of 
London, gentlemen, on thother ptie :’ and that the property was absolutely sold to all 
four, ‘ theire heires and assignes for ever ;’ but that Shakspeare himself paid the whole 
of the purchase money, amounting to 1401. It concludes by declaring that hereafter 
the premises, with all fines and recoveries, ‘shalbee, and shalbee esteemed, adjudged, 
deemed, and taken to bee, to th’onlie and proper use and behoofe of the said William 
Shakespeare, his heires, and assignes for ever ; and to none other use, intent or purpose.’ 
There can be no doubt, however, that Shakspeare was the sole possessor, as Le be- 
queaths in his will to his daughter, Susanna Hall, ‘ All that Messuage or tefite w'" 
thapp’tennes wherein One John Robinson dwelleth scituat lyeing and being in the blackfriers 
in London NERE THE Warprore.’”’ : 

On this deed Mr. Collier remarks,—“ Why Shakspeare returned to the metropolis 
for the purpose of purchasing, and on the next day mortgaging, the tenement in the 
Blackfriars, is a question that does not appear to have occurred to his biographers. 
One of the parties named in both the deeds was John Hemming (or Hemyng, as it is 
there spelt), who was a principal manager of the king’s company occupying the Globe 
and the Blackfriars theatres ; and it is very possible that both the purchase and the 
mortgage were in some way, not now easily explained, connected with the sale of 
Shakspeare’s theatrical property, of which, of course, he was desirous to dispose, 
with a view to his undisturbed residence at Stratford.” 
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and anecdotes about Shakspeare. The 
deer-stealing from the park of Sir 
Thomas Lucy is denied zx toto. We 
confess we have a sneaking regard 
for the story, and a wish to credit it 
on account of Justice Shallow; but 
the biographer is remorseless :— 

“« The tale is fabulous and rotten to its 
core ; yet even this does less dishonour 
to Shakspeare’s memory than the sequel 
attached to it. A sort of scurrilous ron- 
deau, consisting of nine lines, so loath- 
some in its brutal stupidity, and so 
vulgar in its expression, that we shall 
not pollute our pages by transcribing it, 
has been imputed to Shakspeare ever 
since the days of the credulous Rowe. 
The total point of this idiot’s drivel con- 
sists in calling Sir Thomas ‘ an asse ;’ 
and well it justifies the poet's own remark, 
‘ Let there be gall enough in thy ink, no 
matter though thou write with a goose 
pen.’ Our own belief is, that these lines 
were a production of Charles II.’s reign, 
and applied to a Sir Thomas Lucy, not 
very far removed, if at all, from the age 
of him who first picked up the precious 
filth: the phrase, ‘ parliament member,’ 
we believe to be quite unknown in the 
colloquial use of Elizabeth’s reign. 

“ But, that we may rid ourselves once 
and for ever of this outrageous calumny 
upon Shakspeare’s memory, we shall 
pursue the story to its final stage. Even 
Malone has been thoughtless enough to 
accredit this closing chapter, which con- 
tains, in fact, such a superfetation of folly 
as the annals of human dulness do not 
exceed, Let us recapitulate the points 
of the story. A baronet, who has no 
deer and no park, is supposed to per- 
secute a poet for stealing these aerial 
deer out of this aerial park, both lying 
in nephelococcygia. The poet sleeps upon 
this wrong for eighteen years; but at 
length, hearing that his persecutor is 
dead and buried, he conceives bloody 
thoughts of revenge. And this revenge 
he purposes to execute by picking a hole 
in his et enemy’s coat-of-arms. Is this 
coat-of-arms, then, Sir Thomas Lucy’s? 
Why, no; Malone admits that it is not. 
For the poet, suddenly recollecting that 
this ridicule would settle upon the son of 
his enemy, selects another coat-of-arms 
with which his enemy never had any 
connexion, and he spends his thunder 
and lightning on this irrelevant object ; 
and, after all, the ridicule itself lies in a 
Welshman’s mispronouncing one single 
heraldic term—a Welshman, who mis- 
pronounces all words. The last act of 
the poet’s malice recalls to us a sort of 
jest-book story of an Irishman, the vul- 
garity of which the reader will pardon 
in consideration of its relevancy. The 
Lrishman having lost a pair of silk stock- 
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ings, mentions to a friend that he has 
taken steps for recovering them by an 
advertisement, offering a reward to the 
finder. His friend objects that the cost 
of advertising, and the reward, would 
eat out the full value of the silk stock- 
ings. But to this the Irishman replies, 
with a knowing air, that he is not so 
green as to have overlooked that; and 
that, to keep down the reward, he bad 
advertised the stockings as worsted. Not 
at all less flagrant is the bull ascribed to 
Shakspeare, when he is made to punish 
a dead man by personalities meant for his 
exclusive ear, through his coat-of-arms, 
but at the same time, with the express 
purpose of blunting and defeating the 
edge of his own scurrility, is made to 
substitute for the real arms some others 
which had no more relation to the dead 
enemy than they had to the poet himself. 
This is the very sublime of folly, beyond 
which human dotage cannot advance.” 

A little too strongly put, Mr. De 
Quincey, and rather a waste of virtu- 
ous indignation. The Lucy coat of 
arms was “gules three luces [i.e., 
pike fishes] hariant, argent.” Slender 
says, Shallow “may give the dozen 
white luces in their coat,”—an al- 
lusion quite obvious enough to point 
out the Lucy family. We do not 
see why the tradition of Shakspeare’s 
deer-stealing exploit should not be, 
like the Minerva press novels, 
founded in fact. It was natural to 
his situation and turn of mind, as 
Washington Irving remarks; and 
though ‘there was no deer- -park at 
Charlecote, there was one at Ful- 
broke, on the road from Stratford to 
Warwick. In the latter the exploit 
may have taken place, and Shak- 
speare have been brought to the hall 
at Charlecote for trial, before the 
grave and solemn Sir Thomas, “ en- 
throned in awful state.” A beautiful 
spot Charlecote is,—“ a goodly place,” 6 
of the true Elizabethan style. The 
old mansion, with its red brick walls 
and tall chimneys, seems a fitting re- 
sidence for “a gentleman born,” who 
could write “ himself Armigero in any 
bill, warrant, quittance, or obliga- 
tion.” A magnificent avenue of elms, 
by a pathway somewhat neglected, 
and overgrown with nettles, leads to 
its gates, and a colony of rooks have 
fixed their aristocratic station among 
the branches. ‘The Avon winds 
along under the windows, and herds 
of deer browse in the park. It was 
at sunset on a summer's day, without 
a cloud to mar the bright and lucid 
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sky, when we last strolled under the 
old trees, that form a complete shade, 
or canopy, from sun or shower. The 
deer were reposing in groups of thirty 
or forty in the hollows of the park, 
and under the trees; and the scene 
was altogether one of great woodland 
richness and seclusion. Who but 
connects it with Shakspeare? Let 
the wanderer here, 


“ Under the shade of melancholy boughs, 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of 
time.” 


The hours so employed are not mis- 
spent. 

We give up the story of John 
O’Combe, and the maledictory lines 
on the grave-stone in the chancel of 
Stratford church, to De Quincey’s 
cordial objurgation and contempt :— 


“This poet, who was a model of 
gracious benignity in his manners, and 
of whom, amidst our general ignorance, 
thus much is perfectly established, that 
the term gentle was almost as generally, 
and by prescriptive right, associated 
with his name, as the affix of venerable 
with Bede, or judicious with Hooker, is 
alleged to have insulted a friend by an 
imaginary epitaph, beginning ‘ ten in the 
hundred,” and supposing him to be 
damned, yet without wit enough (which 
surely the Stratford bellman could have 
furnished) for devising any, even fanci- 
ful, reason for such a supposition ; upon 
which the comment of some foolish 
critic is, ‘ The sharpness of the satire is 
said to have stung the man so much, 
that he never forgave it.’ We have 
heard of the sting in the tail atoning for 
the brainless head ; but in this doggerel 
the tail is surely as stingless as the 
head is brainless. For, first, ten in the 
hundred could be no reproach in Shak- 
speare’s time, any more than to call a 
man three and a-half per cent in this pre- 
sent year 1838 ; except, indeed, amongst 
those foolish persons who built their 
morality upon the Jewish ceremonial 
law. Shakspeare himself took ten per 
cent. Secondly, it happens that John 
Combe, so far from being the object of 
the poet’s scurrility, or viewing the poet 
as an object of implacable resentment, 
was a Stratford friend; that one of his 
family was affectionately remembered in 
Shakspeare’s will, by the bequest of his 
sword: and that John Combe himself 
recorded his perfect charity with Shak. 
speare by leaving him a legacy of 5l. 
sterling. And in this lies the key to 
the whole story; for, thirdly, the ‘four 
lines were written and printed before 
Shakspeare was born. The name Combe 
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is a common one; and some stupid fel. 
low, who had seen the name in Shak- 
speare’s will, and happened also to have 
seen the lines in acollection of epigrams, 
chose to connect the cases, by attributing 
an identity to the two John Combes, 
though at war with chronology. 

“ Finally, there is another specimen of 
doggerel attributed to Shakspeare, which 
is not equally unworthy of him, because 
not equally malignant, but otherwise 
equally below his intellect, no less than 
his scholarship,—we mean the inscrip- 
tion on his grave-stone. This, as a sort 
of siste viator appeal to future sextons, is 
worthy of the grave-digger, or the parish 
clerk, who was probably its author. Or 
it may have been an antique formula, 
like the vulgar record of ownership in 
books,— 


Anthony Timothy Dolthead’s book, 
God give him grace therein to look, 


Thus far the matter is of little importance ; 
and it might have been supposed that 
malignity itself could hardly have im. 
puted such trash to Shakspeare. But 
when we find, even in this short com. 
pass, scarcely wider than the posey of a 
ring, room found for traducing the poet's 
memory, it becomes important to say, 
that the leading sentiment, the horror 
expressed at any disturbance offered to 
his bones, is not one to which Shak- 
speare could have attached the slightest 
weight, far Jess could have outraged the 
sanctities of place and subject, by affixing 
to any sentiment whatever (and, accord. 
ing to the fiction of the case, his farewell 
sentiment) the sanction of a curse.” 


We have an idea that this stone, 
with its alternative of a blessing or a 
curse, may not, after all, mark the 
grave of Shakspeare. It is consider- 
ably distant from the wall on which 
is placed his monument, leaving a 
blank place sufficient for two or three 
graves ; and, in fact, in part of the 
intervening space the poet’s widow is 
interred. Now, mark the inscription 
on the tablet of the monument :— 


“« Stay, passenger, why goest thov by so 
fast ; 
Read, if thou canst, whom enviovs death 
hath plast 
Within this monvment, Shakspeare with 
whome 
Quick nature dide; whose name doth 
decke ys tombe 
Far more than cost; sieth all that he 
hath writt 
Leaves living art, bvt page to serve his 
witt. 
Obiit ano. Doi. 1616, Atatis 53, die 
25 Ap,” 
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There is no name or initials on the 
grave-stone—nothing but the four 
lines of doggerel, sprawling mest ir- 
regularly and inelegantly on its sur- 
face. It appears much more proba- 
ble that the sacred ashes of the poet, 
like those of his friend, John Combe 
(which lie within a few feet of the 
Shakspeare monument, on the same 
side of the chancel), were interred 
close by the wall, “ within the monu- 
ment,” and not at some yards dis- 
tance, on the other side of his wife's 
remains, which were placed there 
seven years afterwards,— cutting 
off, as it were, by this arrangement 
(if we believe the inscribed flag- 
stone to mark the poet’s dust), the 
connexion between the monument 
and all that remained of him, mor- 
tally speaking, whom it was designed 
to commemorate. If our conjecture 
be correct—and it was forced upon 
us on the spot—we shall have no 
difficulty in relieving Shakspeare 
of the harsh and ungraceful siste 
viator appeal, which interferes with 
the solemn sanctity of the spot —the 
calm and beautiful resting-place of 
the poet’s remains. 


“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


A word as to the bust on the 
monument. It is a very different 
work, and much less poetical or 
etherial in expression, than the statue 
in Westminster Abbey. We have 
no doubt, however, that it is the true 
likeness. In the first place, it was 
erected shortly after his death, under 
the eye of his nearest friends, his 
widow and daughter, who would 
certainly have some pictorial resem- 
blance to guide the “ tomb-maker.” 
Mr. Haydon, the artist (as we were 
informed by the sexton), after a care- 
ful inspection of the bust, expressed 
himself satisfied that it was done from 
a cast taken after death. There must 
be certain slight marks and “ denote- 
ments”—such as a mole, a rise or 
falling in of the skin—that we should 
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conceive a cast would render visible, 
but which the painter would fail to 
catch, as not necessary to the ex- 
pression of the features. Should 
Mr. Haydon be right, the poet must 
have died after a very short illness ; 
for the countenance is full, and 
healthy-looking. ‘The face is bland 
and hietel In expression — mas- 
sive, and thoroughly English; the 
head bald; the mouth and _ nose 
finely chiselled ; and the lips slightly 
parted, as if shewing the upper teeth, 
rhe profile, from the mouth up- 
wards, is singularly sweet and hand- 
some; and a good view of it may be 
obtained by standing on a large tomb 
(conveniently situated in the chancel 
for this purpose), and looking be- 
twixt the Corinthian pillar and the 
wall at the projecting features. A 
second reason for believing that the 
Stratford bust is a good likeness, is 
its close resemblance to the engraved 
frontispiece of the first folio edition 
of the poet's works,—the faithful- 
ness of which was attested by Ben 
Jonson. ‘The latter is a little heavier 
—still more earthy. We have care- 
fully noted both, and therefore speak 
“by the card,” though not, we con- 
fess, without something like a sigh,— 
for the reality destroys part of the 
romance of the Shaksperian “ face 
divine,” as statuaries, painters, and 
poets, have loved to deem of it. ‘The 
church of Stratford, however, is holy 
ground. Here, undoubtedly, the 
poet trod, in company with those 
bound to him by filial and tender 
ties, listening to the pealing anthem, 
and joining in the praise, or, per- 
haps, casually recalling the chequered 
story of his life, that, after years of 
tumult, excitement, and splendour, 
was destined to close among the hum- 
ble and quiet scenes of his early and 
obscure nativity. 


“* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of; and our little 
life 
Is rounded by a sleep.” 
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1830. 


Cuarpter XIII. 


THE PROGRESS OF REFORM, 


“ GentiEMEN!” cried Mr. Beaver, 
at the very top of his voice, “ if you 
have any regard to your own charac- 
ter—any desire that the Reform-Dill 
should pass—any wish to vindicate 
the reformers of England from the 
calumnies with which the borough- 
mongers desire to overwhelm them, 
I implore you to keep your temper. 
The breath of a faction never has 
prevailed, and never will prevail, 
against the will of a united people. 
Put a restraint, [ beseech you, upon 
your very natural indignation. Let 
that poor devil, Lord ‘Boroughdale, 
go to sleep in his insignificance. 
What can he do, either for or against 
you, now? He may give his vote— 
1is paltry, worthless, and turn-coat 
vote—to deprive you of your rights, 


and to perpetuate all the abuses of 


the system which made him; but 
will he ever return a member for 
Coketown again? (“ Never! never!” 
shouted a thousand voices at once.) 


Will he ever presume to speak of 


you as his voters? (“* Never! never!”) 
Will he ever cajole a time-serving 
mayor and corporation, buyi ing their 
very souls with haunches of venison, 
and making them sell your liberties 
for messes of pottage? (“ Never! 
never! we'll have no more mayors— 
no more corporations!”) Well, then, 
my good friends—my noble and 
right-minded Englishmen — let him 
alone in his insignificance! What 
does it signify to us that he should 
have changed sides over and over 
again? He was but dancing his own 
country-dance, let him pay the piper. 


gut take you my advice—instead of 


burning Welverton Manor to the 
ground, and breaking the parson’s 
windows, and the windows of such 
miscreants as John Bull, let us form 
a peaceable, yet a majestic, procession ; 
and marching in a body to each point 
where our enemies happen to be, let 
us shew them how completely they 
are in our power, and how entirely 
it rests with ourselves to send them, 
and their wives, and their little ones, 


to old Nick; which, by the way, 
would be a punishment not one whit 
more severe than their offencesagainst 
the common rights of man deserve! 
But mark me, Englishmen — free- 
born and true-hearted Englishmen— 
no violence, no outbreak, no striking 
of blows, till the proper time come! 
Keep your courage up, exercise your 
discipline and self-control, but go no 
farther as yet. ‘The Lords must yield 
next session; or if they don’t, why 
then we shall see farther into the 
matter !” 

So spake the editor of the Coke- 
town Journal to an enormous assem- 
blage of people, which, somehow or 
another, had contrived to come to- 
gether on the evening of the very 
day when intelligence reached the 
place of the throwing out of the Re- 
form-bill by a majority of not less 
than forty-one in the House of Lords. 
His appeal was responded to with 
deafening shouts; while mayor, al- 
dermen, members of the common 
council and others, who used in 
former times to carry all before 
them, seemed of a sudden to have 
dropped into the list of very second- 
rate people. It was to no purpose 
that they did their best to harp upon 
his string. “How long have you 
been a Reformer ?” was the sort of 
poser with which each was met. 
* Who made Giles Shark a collector 
of customs ?” “ Who got ‘Tom Lub- 
ber his ship and his rank?” “Go 
home to your shambles, Cleaver ; we 
don’t want none of your blarney 
“ Who got the venison and the game 
every year?” “Och! off—off—off! 
We'll have no humbugging mayors 
and aldermen—no more beggarly 
corporations!” So spake the voice of 
the mighty people ; till mayor, alder- 
men, and members of council, fairly 
slank away, leaving Mr. Beaver in 
undisputed possession of the field. 

“ I say, Master Mayor,” exclaimed 
John Bull, when, very much to his 
surprise, he met the chief magistrate 
hurrying to his own home through 
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by-lanes and back alleys,—* T say, 
Master Mayor, what's wrong? Have 
the anti-reformers voted you out of 
the chair, or what else has befallen ?” 

“ Not much more than [ all along 
expected, Master Bull. There’s great 
truth in the proverb, ‘ Set a beggar 
on horseback,’ and I fear we have 
searce seen the end of his gallop yet. 
Ile’s the most impertinent scoundrel, 
that fellow, that ever I encountered !” 

“ What fellow, Master Mayor ?” 

“Oh, never you mind, Master 
Bull! You're no reformer yet ; and, 
by my troth, if things go on at this 
rate, [ don’t think you're likely ever 
to become one!” 

So saying, the mayor hurried past; 
while John Bull, not without a 
shrewd suspicion that his worship’s 
chagrin might be owing rather to 
some private slight—than to a public 
wrong, went about his business, 
laughing heartily, yet nowise at ease 
as to the results. Neither was the 
sense of security restored to our friend 
when he found himself in the main 
street of the borough suddenly 
confronted by a moving mass ; 
the regularity of whose formations, 
as well as the cadence of their step, 
would have done no discredit to the 
best-drilled brigade in the British 
army. According to the report of 
the Journal, which appeared next 
day, upwards of ten thousand men 
composed that formidable column. 
‘There was much exaggeration in this, 
of course ; for reformers always ex- 
aggerate, whether the point discussed 
be their own influence, or the weak- 
ness of their rivals; but a soldier’s 
eye would have probably counted, 
in rough numbers, full three thou- 
sand ; nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that the calculation would have 
greatly erred. Moreover, these three 
thousand men were not like your 
operatives of Birmingham, a set of 
half-starved and squalid wretches, 
whose physical energies are always 
in an inverse ratio to the activity of 
their depraved and vitiated minds. 
They were, on the contrary, for the 
most part, athletic fellows, workmen 
from the surrounding mines, with 
limbs that made the very earth ring 
as they trod upon it, and shoulders 
broad enough to sustain the weight 
ofa round world. And as if a com- 
mon spirit*had animated them all, 
or that they ‘acted in obedience to 
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orders fully understood, Mr. Bull 
observed that they were all dressed 
alike. They wore their ordinary 
working clothes, their leathern aprons 
hung before them, their heads were 
covered with leathern caps; they 
had no coats on, and the shirt-sleeve 
was tucked up so as to expose each 
man’s arm well-nigh to the shoulder. 
The consequence was, such a display 
of full chests and brawny arms as 
could not fail to inspire the looker- 
on with a sentiment not far removed 
from respect. For it is quite true 
that, in spite of the march of intellect 
and all that, men do respect one 
another proportionably to the relative 
amount of their physical strength. 
And it is equally certain that, so long 
as human nature continues to be what 
it is, this same respect for physical 
strength will, more or less, continue. 

The mass moved on in perfect 
order, but in profound silence. No 
band of music preceded it, neither 
did any individual utter a syllable. 
There was, too, a total absence of wea- 
pons from among the throng, for not 
so much as a stick was wielded; but 
on and on, rank succeeding rank, 
the column, apparently interminable, 
held its way, with a frontage just 
sufficient to occupy the whole width 
of the street, save only the little 
spaces on the right and left, which 
belonged of right on ordinary occa- 
sions to foot-passengers. Neither 
could Mr. Bull be ignorant for a 
moment that, to the leaders at least, 
of almost every section, he was well 
known. For Mr. Beaver first, who 
marched between two strangers at the 
head of the procession, eyed him with 
a peculiar expression, yet said no- 
thing, except in a whisper to his com- 
panions, and passed by. ‘Then came 
the leader of a division or company, 
whose face, though not quite so fa- 
miliar to Mr. Bull, was not altogether 
strange. He also stared, smiled a 
scornful smile, and held his course. 
But the circumstance which most of 
all surprised the alderman was this ; 
that of the inhabitants of Coketown, 
properly so-called, there were not 
fifty in all that procession. A crowd 
of ragged rascals hung upon the rear 
and about the flanks of the column; 
but few, indeed next to none, of the 
burghers could be said to belong 
to it. 

“ This is most extraordinary !” said 
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Bull to himself. “ Where can the 
scoundrels be going? I'll return home 
and mount my horse, I should really 
like to watch them !” 

Mr. Bull did return home, and 
mounted his horse; after which he 
followed in the trail of the procession, 
which, to say the truth, it was no 
hard matter to take up. Ile was led 
by these means out of the borough, 
and away along the London Road, till 
the rival lodges of Welverton and 
Altamont rose up before him. ‘There 
was still plenty of daylight, for the 
sun had not yet sunk under the 
horizon ; yet Mr. Bull saw the head 
of the column turn up the Welverton 
avenue not without dismay. 

“ Are they going to sack that poor 
man’s house ?” cried he aloud. “ By 
heavens, I'll try whether I can’t head 
them! He has brought all this evil 
upon us, without doubt ; but he has 
a good heart at bottom, and I must 
not suffer a hair of his empty head 
to be hurt, if I can help it.” 

So saying he wheeled round—put 
his horse to its speed—gained a little 
side entrance, which the reformers 
either did not know or had over- 
looked, and, cutting through the 
park, arrived at the hall-door long 
ere the leading files of the proces- 
sion had began to emerge from the 
beech-wood. 

“Is his lordship at home ?” cried 
he to the servant who answered the 
bell. 

“ He is, sir.” 

“'Tell him I want to speak to him. 
Mr. Bull desires to see him instantly 
—instantly, and alone !” 

The man went off, leaving the 
worthy alderman seated on his horse's 
back in front of the great en- 
trance. He soon returned again, 
Lord Boroughdale walking smartly 
after him. 

“ My excellent friend, Mr. Alder- 
man Bull, Iam delighted to see you!” 
exclaimed Lord Boroughdale, hold- 
ing out his hand. “ Pray dismount, 
and dine with us. We are quite 
alone; indeed I have only just ar- 
rived, and I shall be glad of the 
opportunity of discussing with you 
the prospects of our unfortunate 
country. You know that we have 
put off the evil day ” 

“ My lord! my lord !” interrupted 
John Bull, hurriedly, the excitement 


of the moment hurrying him out of 
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his usual deference for the peerage, 
“TI beseech you to forget all these 
matters for the present, and to con- 
sider what can be done to avert an 
immediate danger. There has been 
a large meeting of reformers in Coke- 
town to-day, and they are coming 
five thousand strong, to tell your 
lordship, I suspect, that the decision 
to which your house has come will 
not be submitted to by the people of 
England. I pray God they may not 
have any worse designs !” 

“ Marching here,” "replied his lord- 
ship, “ on such an errand as that? 
Why, man, the fact of a division 
having taken place could not be 
known in Coketown earlier than a 
couple of hoursago. I myself travel- 
led post from the house, and we did 
not break up till seven in the morn- 
ing !” 

“TIT know nothing about all that, 
my lord,” replied Mr. Bull; “ but 
the fact is as I state it; and my 
humble advice to your lordship is, 
to get my lady and the family out of 
the way as soon as possible; because 
such a mob is sure to frighten them, 
if no worse come of it.” 

“ The ungrateful scoundrels !” 
cried his lordship; “ the idiots, too, 
to think ofintimidating me! I fancied 
they had known better. But I dare 
say you are right. We'll get the 
women out of the way at once, and 
then let them take care how they 
begin the fray ; some of them may 
come out of it not quite so sound as 
they imagine.” 

So spake Lord Boroughdale as he 
turned round to recommend flight to 
his wife and daughter, and to arm 
himself and his servants; but his 
lordship found, on making the ex- 
periment, first, that the ladies would 
not stir a foot; and next, that his 
pampered menials absolutely refused 
to handle the weapons which he 
would have forced upon them. ‘To 
say the truth, we cannot pretend to 
be surprised at the latter of these 
contingencies, however much the for- 
mer may grieve us. ‘There is, per- 
haps, no class of persons living—we 
speak of the class, of course, making 
all manner of allowances for honour- 
able exceptions—so little warlike as 
domestic servants; and when their 
masters propose to array them against 
numerical odds, they almost invari- 
ably find that there is no pluck in 
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them. And truly, in this particu- 
lar instance, the reluctance of some 
twelve men to take up arms against 
three or four thousand is not very 
strenuously to be condemned; for 
just as his lordship had called them 
together, and, throwing open what he 
called his armory, had invited them 
to provide themselves each with a 
weapon, the head of the column of 
reformers appeared, passing beneath 
the boughs of the trees with the 
regularity of a trained corps, and 
covering all, and much more than all, 
the length of road which was open 
to the vision of the inmates of Wel- 
verton. 

“ Please your lordship,” said the 
butler, diffidently, “ don’t ask us to 
fire upon such a crowd as that. 
‘They'll eat us all up, house and all, 
in a moment! I’m sure that I for 
one cannot take upon myself the 
responsibility of shedding the first 
blood !” 

“Nor I! Nori! Nori!” shouted 
the rest, one after another; while 
all, with one accord, shrank back 
from handling either fowling-piece 
or sword; and retreated, certainly 
not in good order, towards the 
door. 

“ And you'll leave me and your 
lady to be murdered without so much 
as striking a blow in our defence ?— 
you scoundrels !” cried his lordship. 

“No, my lord, nothing of the 
sort,” replied the butler. “ English- 
men never murder in cold blood ; 
and if we offer no resistance, our 
lives at least will be spared. But 


let us begin by killing one or two of 


them, and then we may look out for 
our own necks !” 

“ So I am to be plundered, am I; 
and not one of all you lazy rascals, 
whom I have fed, and clothed, and 
housed for years, will stand up in 
defence of my property ? 

- Property is very valuable,” was 
the answer, “ but life is far more so. 
Better be plundered in a whole skin 
than a broken one.” 

“ Get out of my sight, you chicken- 
hearted miscreants !” exclaimed _ 
lordship. ‘“ By heavens, though I 
stand alone, I will defend my house ! 
An E nglishman’ s house is his castle ; 
and even these miscreants knowing 
as much, will come to the attack with 
hearts only half up to their work. 
Get away with you, you mean-spirited 
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and over-fed menials! I'll go myself 
and face them all, see if I don’t!” 

Away went the servants, too happy 
to obey the spirit of their master's 
order, to examine with an over-scru- 
pulous nicety the meaning of the 
terms in which it was expressed. 
And away, also, ran Lord Borough- 
dale to his lady’s boudoir, that he 
might beseech her, with his sweet 
Evelyn, to escape while there was 
yet time, and find shelter at the 
game-keeper’s lodge, far away in the 
glade at the back of the an But 
his lordship found Lady Borough- 
dale as determined and at least as 
cool as himself. 

“ Fly, and leave you to incur all 
the danger alone? No, Boroughdale, 
I should be ashamed to do that; 
nay, even our gentle Evy here w ould 
blush for her mother’ if she did. 
But I beseech you to command your- 
self. The very servants, you see, 
have fallen off from you ; and surely 
it is unnecessary to point out that 
your single arm could effect nothing 
against thousands.” 

“ But they have no weapons, Agnes. 
What can they do without these ?” 

“ Whatever they please against 
one man. ‘Take my advice, dear 
Boroughdale. Go out to them un- 
armed; speak them fair; tell them 
that you have given your vote ac- 
cording to your conscience, and will 
so give it again; and that you resist 
the passing of this bill, because you 
are sure that if passed, it would work 
no good to them, but harm. Tell 
them that you might, if you were so 
disposed, call them ‘seriousl y toaccount 
for such a breach of the peace ; but 
that knowing the principle on which 
they act, you are willing, whatever 
may be your opinion of its fallacy, to 
deal tenderly by them. ‘Then bid 
them go home, and I much deceive 
myself if you don’t find them as 
tractable and obedient as ever.” 

“ By Jove, Agnes, you are a per- 
fect heroine!” replied his lordship. 
“T am sure that your advice is a 
sound one, and I will follow it. Yet 
I beseech you flee—you and Evy!” 

“ Indeed, we nae do nothing of the 
sort! Come, Evy, we will attend 
your father to the lawn. The very 
sight of us is sure to operate advan- 
tageously, even upon these misguided 
men.” 

It was to no purpose that Lord 
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Boroughdale protested against this 
arrangement. His lady was resolute ; 
and the Lady Evelyn, though her 
whole bearing indicated that she 
would have preferred a thousand 
times to be any where else, adhered 
to her mother’s guidance, as became 
her. Accordingly the three, without 
waiting for any summons from the 
invaders, threw open the gates of 
the fortalice ; and, standing together 
upon the landing-place, watched the 
column while it closed up its ranks, 
so as to form a sort of solid square 
of great length, and deliberately 
occupied the entire area beneath. 
There is no denying that even Lady 
Boroughdale changed colour as she 
witnessed the perfect discipline of 
that vast assemblage. Not a word 
was spoken, except by the leaders ; 
and these issued their orders loudly, 
yet laconically, as if they had been 
for years accustomed to the work ; 
while the multitudes broke into double 
quick, and extended their flanks, pre- 
cisely as soldiers would have done 
on a well-organised field of man- 
cuvre. And thus, in less than ten 
minutes, the whole three thousand 
gained their proper places; after 
which they stood—bonneted, indeed, 
yet otherwise not disrespectfully con- 
ducting themselves—in the presence 
of the peer. There was a silence of, 
perhaps, two minutes’ longer continu- 
ance, upon which Lord Boroughdale 
broke in,— 

* Gentlemen!” exclaimed he, in his 
usual tone of stentorian self-posses- 
sion, “ to what circumstance may I 
attribute the honour of this unlooked- 
for, and, IL must add, undesired 
visit ?” 

“'The reformers of Coketown have 
come to tell your lordship,” replied 
Mr. Beaver, “ that your opposition, 
and that of the house to which you 
belong, cannot and will not avail to 
stay the passing of the people’s mea- 
sure. The reformers of Coketown, 
like the reformers of universal Eng- 
land, are determined to have the bill, 
the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bill! and they would therefore re- 
spectfully, but strongly, warn your 
lordship, that the sooner you join 
them in the great struggle for free- 
dom, the better.” 

* Gentlemen !” exclaimed his lord- 
ship, “ I do not know whether you 
haye authorised this person —a 
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stranger in the place, of whom we 
know nothing, except only that he 
edits a newspaper, notorious for the 
grossness of its libels on private cha- 
racter—I do not know whether you 
have authorised this person to act 
as your mouth-piece, and therefore 
mean me to receive his declarations 
as yours; but ——” 

There was a considerable disposi- 
tion exhibited here to hoot down the 
speaker; but it was, by the holding 
up of Mr. Beaver’s hand, instantly 
repressed ; after which Mr. Beaver 
bowed to his lordship, as if inviting 
him to proceed. And his lordship 
did proceed ; but it was in a frame of 
mind which deprived him of all the 
advantages which his indomitable 
courage, aided by his extraordinary 
strength of lungs, usually gave to 
him. In fact, Lord Boroughdale en- 
tirely lost his temper. He was far 
less alarmed by the display of politi- 
cal power which the editor of the 
Coketown Journal had manifestly ac- 
quired, than he was exasperated at 
the idea that such a parvenu as he 
should have obtained any influence 
at all in what his lordship persisted 
in regarding as his own district. And 
the consequences were, that the resi- 
due of his harangue consisted in little 
else than a tirade against demagogues 
and traitors, who made cats-paws 
of the people in order to serve their 
own base ends; and would be sure, 
when the fitting moment came, to 
betray the very men whom they had 
duped. Mr. Beaver allowed his 
lordship to go on; and, by restrain- 
ing each burst of popular indignation 
as it first shewed itself, prevailed 
upon the multitude in like manner 
to give him a fair hearing. But he 
was not unprepared with an answer. 
Having waited till his lordship wound 
up by proffering his advice that the 
people would retire peaceably to their 
own homes, the editor of the Journal 
chimed in :— 

“ Gentlemen, you have heard what 
his lordship has judged it expedient 
to say in reference to our proceeding 
on the present occasion. You have 
listened to his personal abuse of my- 
self, for which I freely forgive him ; 
and to the libels which he has chosen 
to utter against the Journal, which 
are matters of quite a different cha- 
racter. But you have not, as far as 
I could collect, received apy explana- 
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at all of the vote which he gave only 
four nights ago for the rejection of 
the great charter of your liberties. 
Now what you desire to know is, 
why his lordship, who, when this 
bill was first laid on the table of the 
I{ouse of Commons, declared publicly 
that it had his most entire approba- 
tion, because it met every difficulty 
with which the question of reform 
was encumbered,—what you desire to 
know is, why his lordship, having 
thus sanctioned a measure in its 
earliest stage, should turn round 
when it approached to its latest, and 
by his voice swell the majority of 
evil-disposed persons, by whom its 
passage into law has been temporarily 
obstructed. As soon as his lordship 
shall have answered that question, 
then, perhaps, we may put a few 
more ;—such as to demand a reason 
why he, by whose means principally 
the Journal was set on foot, should 
now fall foul of both it and its un- 
fortunate conductor, and cover them 
with invectives. But then the busi- 
ness which you had in view when 
you came here relates to the first 
part, and to that therefore you had 
better confine yourselves. Have I 
your authority to act, as his lordship 
says, the part of your mouth-piece ?” 

“ You have! You have!” shouted 
three thousand voices at once. 

“ You hear, my lord,” continued 
Mr. Beaver, turning to his lordship, 
and looking him full in the face,— 
“ you hear what the people of Eng- 
land say. I therefore demand in 
their names, that you account for 
what seems to them a gross act of 
political inconsistency, and to state 
to them explicitly why you gave your 
vote for the rejection of the Reform- 
bill.” 

“ T acknowledge no right on your 
part, sir,” replied Lord Boroughdale, 
sternly, “no, nor on the parts of 
the deluded multitude whom you 
have brought here in your train, to 
require from me a reason for any 
speech which I may deliver, or any 
vote which I may give, in my place 
in the House of Lords. I am no 
delegate sent thither by you; I hold 
myself, therefore, responsible not to 
you, but only to God and my own 
conscience !” 

“ Gentlemen, you hear what his 
lordship says; and the language which 


his lordship holds is, as you well 
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know, that of all his order. So that 
it comes to this: let a measure be 
proposed and carried in your house, 
ever so advantageous to your interests, 
ever so consistent with your wishes, 
and it is still competent to a body of 
some two or three hundred men, who 
answer only to God and their own 
consciences, to reject it. Gentlemen, 
does this state of thraldom to three 
hundred tyrants content you ?” 

“ No, no, no!” was the universal 
cry. 

“ T am sure that it does not,” con- 
tinued the speaker. “And so, my 
lord, if you please, it will be well if 
you give to the people of England 
the sort of explanation which they 
consider themselves justified in re- 
quiring, and which they will cer- 
tainly get, sooner or later, you may 
take my word for it.” 

“ I will give no explanation at the 
bidding of a scoundrel such as you!” 
exclaimed his lordship, fiercely. 
“ But I arrest you, by virtue of my 
authority as a magistrate; and I call 
upon the people to aid me in the ex- 
ecution of the law.” 

His lordship made a spring from 
the step on which he stood, and would 
have seized Mr. Beaver, had not 
the hand of Lady Boroughdale re- 
strained him. 

“ Be calm, my dear lord!” whis- 
pered she, in a voice that quavered 
not. “ Remember, this is not a time 
to act decisively, but prudently.” 

Mr. Beaver, on the contrary, 
stood with an air of perfect indiffer- 
ence to watch the result; and when 
he saw that his lordship obeyed the 
gentle admonition of his wife, he 
smiled. 

“You see, gentlemen,” cried he, 
“ how we are governed. His lord- 
ship rules us with a rod of iron, and 
my lady rules him. Things have 
come to a pretty pass with the liber- 
ties of Englishmen !” He then turned 
round to Lord Boroughdale, and 
said, “ We did not expect, my lord, 
that you would be ready with an an- 
swer; we are not therefore disap- 
pointed. But as we come with no 
unfriendly feeling, so would we have 
gladly heard from your own lips 
such a statement as might have re- 
established you once more in the 
hearts of your countrymen. This 
you have not chosen to give. There 
remains for us, therefore, only one 
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course, which is, earnestly to advise, 
that between this date and the open- 
ing of the next session you reconsider 
the question, and vote not against the 
people, but with them. Remember 
that there is excellent authority for 
saying that ‘the breath ofa faction 
cannot prevail against the will of a 
united people ;’ so return again into 
the ranks of the reformers, who, in 
this quarter of the empire, at all 
events, never could have become the 
powerful body that they are but for 
the assistance your lordship afforded 
them. Come back to us, my lord, 
with all the frankness that belongs 
to you. You will find us grateful, 
sincere, much attached both to you 
and to liberty; and so long as your 
march is by the road which leads to 
that point, we will follow you. But 
never flatter yourself that we can 


be either driven or cajoled out of 


the line which we have taken. Far 
be it from me, and from every other 


reformer, to use the language of 


menace; yet I think it right, in the 
names of these my countrymen, to 
assure you, that a second vote, pro- 
ducing results similar to those occa- 
sioned by the first, will not be so 
easily forgiven! Am I right, gentle- 
men? Shout, ifI be!” 

There was raised on the instant a 
shout, so loud, so deep, so clear, that 
it awakened the echoes in all the 
glens and valleys of the park, and 
made the very glass in the antique 
oricl windows vibrate. Poor Lady 
Evelyn grew deadly pale, and was 
forced to lean upon her mother for 
support; but neither Lady Borough- 
dale nor her lord suffered a muscle 
to quiver, or the crimson to forsake 
their cheeks for one moment. 

“You have sufficiently indie: ated 
the course which you mean to adopt,” 
replied his lordship, so soon as silence 
was restored; “now hear me. I 


own that I was hurried, by a sense of 


a great wrong committed, into a line 
of policy which I deeply deplore. I 
became a parliamentary reformer, 
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because I felt that the parliament had 
betrayed the country, and I am a 
parliamentary reformer still. But 
sooner than vote for this cursed bill 
—which you call the charter of your 
liberties, but which I know to be 
pregnant with evil to all classes,—I 
will sacrifice life itself, even if it be 
taken from me piecemeal! Do not, 
therefore, delude yourselves into the 
persuasion that my vote next session 
will be different from what it was 
four daysago. I will resist the pass- 
ing of the bill to the death; and if 
you choose to play a game where the 
stake is so serious, I will certainly do 
my best to beat you!’ , 

“You hear, gentlemen, what his 
lordship has said. But never mind. 
He has vecred about before now, and 
he will veer about again. And if 
not, why then we will see who is 
likely to get the better in the game 
of which his lordship speaks.” 

This brief address was followed by 
a word of command, in obedience to 
which the solid square broke into 
column, and with a march as regular 
as had marked their progress up the 
avenue, the whole crowd passed down 
again. Not the slightest violence 
was offered to any livi ing thing,—not 
so much as the branch ofa tree or of 
a bush was broken; but, keeping 
steadily to the carriage-road, the 
reformers filed through the gate, 
and retraced their steps in the dusk 
of the evening to Coketown. 

“ A most extrordinary revolution 
this!” cried his lordship, as he and 
my lady re-entered the drawing- 
room. ‘“ The people’s minds are en- 
tirely changed. I never saw any 
thing so marvellous!” 

“ It is more than marvellous,” re- 
plied her ladyship, “it is quite 
frightful! But that we cannot help. 
You must do your duty; and the 
results we shall leave, as we have 
done others scarcely less alarming, to 
the care of Him without whose inter- 
position empires neither rise nor 
fall.” 


Cuarter XIV. 


PLOTS AND BY-PLOTS. 


Tt was on the fifth day subsequent 
to the events described in the pre- 
ceding chapter that Mr. Beaver’s 
correspondent in the Minories re- 
ceived from his friend at Coketown 
a letter to the following effect :— 


My pear Jem,—The good cause pro- 
gresses gloriously. We had a grand 
field-day yesterday ; and never, do I as- 
sure you, have troops behaved better, 
either in the presence of the enemy or 
elsewhere. Our discipline is perfect. 
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The masses move as if but one will per- 


vaded them, and the individuals are 
docile, tractable, yet resolute, as your 
own heart could desire, Never you fear 
for the remote issues. England will yet 
become what we have vowed to make 
her ; and you and I will enjoy the sa- 
tisfaction of having consummated the 
work, 

And now, my friend, let me tell 
you of another matter, which, scarcely 
less than the realisation of the patriot 
dream of our youth, engrosses me. I 
have seen an angel! Yes, even I, the 
incredulous, have looked upon a_ be- 
ing of brighter cast than poor humanity ; 
and I do not conceal from you, that the 
recollection of the vision haunts me 
wheresoever I go. Yet she is of mortal 
mould, too; and, they tell me, of very 
brief experience in the joys and sorrows 
of the world. So much the better. Be- 
ing young, she has a chance, at least, of 
being unsophisticated ; ; and in this case, 
1—even I, may win her. Do you ask 
who she is? Read, then, O Brutus! 
and wonder while you read. She is no- 
thing less than an eurl’s daughter; yet 
I, Frederick no, no—John Beaver, 
do not despair, sooner or later, of calling 
her my own. Are we not in the grey 
dawn of a new intellectual day? Is not 
the whole world about to be regenerated ? 
And when the regeneration arrives, shall 
a coronet stand in your way or mine, 
when we go forth to choose either our 
places in the political circle or the com- 
panions of our domestic hours? Har- 
bour not the thought for a moment ; but 
listen to me, and I will tell you all my 
mind im the plain and intelligible prose 
which befitteth the occasion. 

In the first place, then, I have to in- 
form you, that your express reached me 
in excellent time; but that I had already 





received from high quarters intimation of 


the result which was anticipated, as well 
as a hint touching the line of conduct 
which might be expected to encourage 
the people's friends and alarm their ene- 
mies. My agents went to work without 
delay,—and let me tell you, that there 
are among them one or two of whom old 
Rome herself might have been proud. 
We made no great stir among the dwellers 
in the town,—for, to say the truth, these 
town-people scarcely come up to my 
views of what reformers ought to be. 
You will get noise enough out of them 
whenever you want to carry your point 
at a public meeting, but they are too 
much accustomed to law and its adminis- 
trators to give you more. Therefore, in 
the very bowels of the earth we dig for 
heroes, and in the bowels of the earth we 
find them. Round about among the 
mines the apostles of liberty went preach- 
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ing, and our patriots sent us forth a 
band, than whom all England can shew 
nothing superior. You may conceive 
how we astonished the civic authorities ! 
While they were talking, we were acting: 
and suddenly, just as they had come to 
the conclusion that it would be judicious 
to wait till theirrepresentative, Mr. Black- 
ston, arrived, my myrmidons marched 
into the market-place, and the town be- 
came one wide scene of excitement. Is 
it not capital, that these pot-bellied, cor- 
porate Solomons should play so nicely 
Into our hands; nay, that the wisdom of 
Altamont itself should prove but a cats- 
paw—as the sailors call their lightest 
breezes—in wafting us onwards to our 
haven. I often laugh to myself when J 
think of the astonishment of the M.P., 
when he shall open his eyes some fine 
morning, and discover that he lives and 
moves only at the good pleasure of the 
humble editor of a provincial newspaper. 
But never mind that: we met,—we 
speechified,— we formed our ranks,—we 
marched to Welverton ; and there—tbere, 
my friend, such a vision of beauty 
passed before mine eyes, that they can- 
not now descend to look with satisfaction 
on realities! You never beheld a love- 
lier creature than this addle-pated lord’s 
daughter,—the Lady Evelyn I think 
they call her. A sweet name, is it not? 
“ My Evy, my gentle Evy!” How mu- 
sical the words sound in juxtaposition ! 
But she is more than beautiful,—she is a 
heroine. There she stood, clinging by 
her mother’s arm, while her barum- 
scarum papa harangued us, exactly in 
such language as 1 could have wished 
him to adopt—terribly insolent, and full 
of wrath, yet requiring only to be treated 
with contempt. Well, there she stood, 
the very image of all that is graceful, 
and feminine, and gentle ; and then and 
there I made a covenant with myself 
that she should yet grace the home of 
one of England’s most ardent regene- 
rators, and be partaker in his principles! 
For the rest, I have little to add. The 
patriots kept their temper and sustained 
their dignity. They spared the very 
blades of grass by the rich man’s way- 
side ; and having sufficiently warned 
the aristocrat of the fate which hung 
over his order, they peaceably, and with 
infinite grandeur, marched home. My 
friend, there was not one case of intoxi- 
cation from morning even till night. 
They drew up in the market- place after 
our return. They received my thanks; 
and, dispersing at the word of command, 
they betook themselves in peace to their 
own houses. 

Now, what do vou think of all this? 
Are we not prospering? Farewell; and 
may Fortune favour both you and me, as 
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well in our public career of honour as in 
the prosecution of our private happiness. 


The preceding letter will have in- 
structed the judicious reader on cer- 
tain points concerning which he has 
heretofore been in ignorance. It will 
have shewn him, not only that there 
was a lack of unanimity among the 
reformers of Coketown; but that 
all the old influences were moulder- 
ing away, and new men and new mo- 
tives beginning to make themselves 
felt in many quarters. As a neces- 
sary consequence, there were heart- 
burnings and jealousies manifold. 
The poor, old, worn-out corporation 
became quite desperate. ‘“ Better to 
have remained under the yoke ofthe 
Boroughdales a thousand times, than 
thus be made tools of by the Lord 
knows whom.” In like manner, the 
liberal member for the borough and 
his liberal agent were both of them 
furious. 

“You have no more influence here’’— 
so wrote the attorney to his principal, 
the day after the great meeting —‘‘ than 
if you had with the place no connexion. 
That scoundrel, whom in an evil hour we 
dragged from his obscurity, has, by some 
hocus-pocus process of his own, got en- 
tire possession of the people’s minds, 
and twists them about in every di 
rection, as may suit his own purposes, 
or gratify his caprices. I beseech you 
to come down without delay, and try 
what your personal presence among us 
can effect, And I beseech you, much 
more earnestly, to get for Stiles, and 
Jones, and Tims, and Butterworth, the 
places for which they are suitors, and 
which I promised that you would procure 
for them. The insolent scum begin to 
grow impatient, forsooth, and threw in 
my teeth, only this morning, that they 
had found a better friend than either me 
or Mr, Blackston in Mr. Beaver, who 
never gave pledges that he did not re- 
deem.” 


The receipt of this letter had not, 
as may be imagined, any very seda- 
tive effect upon the excited feelings 
ofthe member. He proceeded, how- 
ever, at once to the proper quarter, 
determined to provide for his future 
constituents without delay. The fol- 
lowing will shew forth the degree of 
success which attended his applica- 
tion, and the state of mind into which 
recent events had thrown him :— 

London. 

Dear StryeI have received your 
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letter of the , and am much obliged 
by the care which you take of my in- 
terests in Coketown. I wish that you 
had always been as circumspect and con- 
siderate, in which case we should not 
now have to complain of having a mill- 
stone round our necks, which, if we 
cannot soon get rid of, will certainly 
sink us. What do you think of the un- 
paralleled assurance of your protégé, the 
editor? I went to the Office im- 
mediately on the receipt of your communi- 
cation, and told the , with perfect 
frankness, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to keep up the liberal in- 
terest in Coketown, that certain places in 
his gift should be bestowed upon certain 
of my constituents. ‘* My dear sir,” re- 
plied his , “ your wishes are antici- 
pated; I made out four appointments 
only the day before yesterday, in favour 
of four young men, natives of your bo. 
rough. q really forget their names ; but 
if it be, as I dare say it is, a matter of 
importance to you to know, we can easily 
ascertain.” 

“Were they called Giles, Jones, Tims, 
aud Butterworth?” demanded I, 

“1 really cannot tell; but we shall 
see,’ was the answer. Whereupon he 
rang the bell ; and the clerk, bringing in 
the warrants, there, sure enough, stood 
the names of your four protégés in full 
length as employés under government. 

** And how came these persons to be 
provided for without any reference made 
to me?” demanded I, somewhat sharply. 

** Because though you did not make 
the application in their favour,” re- 
plied he; “ I could not possibly divine 
that you would have any objections to 
them. I hope that I have not done 
wrong,—I hope that they are sound men, 
and true. At all events, I can assure 
you, that the places were asked by a 
steady and influential supporter of the 
good cause, and I gave them at once, 
never doubting that the circumstance 
would prove as useful to you as I trust 
that it is agreeable.” 

What could I say? The men for 
whom I was going to apply had already 
got the berths which I was about to so- 
licit. How could I possibly find fault 
with the arrangement? I told his 

, indeed, that it would have been 
better for me personally, had the credit 
of procuring the appointments apper- 
tained to me; but I could only thank 
him when all was done, and assure him 
that his patronage had been judiciously 
exercised, I then ventured to demand 
the name of the party to whose solicita- 
tions he had yielded. 

“The party immediately applying to 
me,” was his answer, “ was not, I sus- 
pect, personally known to you, even by 
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character ; but the individual at whose 
solicitation he moved is your own editor, 
and a monstrous active, clever, and well- 
disposed fellow he is. I advise you, by 
all means, to keep him up to his mark. 
We owe more to his exertions at the 
present crisis than to those of any other 
individual in the north.” 

Here was a pretty position for me to 
find myselfin. I could only echo faintly 
the praises of Mr. Beaver, and wish his 

good morning. And now I have to 
announce, that at an early hour in the 
morning I sball set off for Altamont, 
where I shall be very glad to see you on 
I bursday to dinner, that we may consult 
together as to the steps which it will be 
prudent to take in a state of things so 
anomalous, and perfectly unsatisfactory. 


Mr. Blackston kept his word; and 
on Thursday, at the hour of six, he 
and Mr. Sharpus, the attorney, sat 
down to a dinner—only not téle-d- 
tete, because Mrs. and Miss Black- 
ston were present to share it with 
them. But the ladies soon with- 


drew, and the gentlemen entered in- 
continently into business. 

“ Did you ever hear of such im- 
pertinence ?” 

“ Never!” 

“ Tas the scoundrel really much 


influence in the place ?” 

“ile turns it round his fingers, 
like a child’s toy. I verily believe, 
that if he were to put up as a candi- 
date in opposition even to you, he 
would beat you.” 

“The d—d 
are we to do?” 

“You established him as editor: 
could you not displace him ?” 

“1am afraid not. The rogue got 
over me there. Ie was threatened, 
as you know, with several prosecu- 
tions for libel, and the glories of 
martyrdom not being pleasant in his 
eyes, he talked of giving up the 
names of the real proprietors, whereof 
i, you know, was chief. Besides, 
Lord Boroughdale’s break with me 
rendered it necessary that I should 
throw the whole concern into his 
hands. ‘To be sure, | have his bond 
for a thousand pounds, which I am 
at liberty to sue for, should he at any 
time advocate views that are hostile 
to my interests in the borough; 
but of what use is that? He is a 
deuced deal too shrewd to declare 
open war against us. Ile will push 
his sap under our walls, and blow us 
all very quietly to the devil.” 


miscreant! What 


1330. 67 
“ What do you think, then, of 
establishing a rival concern? Coke- 
town can’t support two newspapers 
professedly on the same side. What, 
if we get a journal of our own, and 
carry all our patronage thither ?” 

“ That plan might answer were it 
quite certain cither that the news- 
paper press has the influence which 
is generally supposed, or that we 
could as easily persuade our consti- 
tuents to give up the Journal as we 
persuaded them to take it. But on 
both heads I have serious doubts. 
Newspapers never give the tone to 
public feeling ; they may contribute 
to confirm and to deepen it; but they 
are perfectly powerless when used as 
instruments wherewith to resist the 
growth ofa favourite scheme, be it 
what it may. Unless, therefore, our 
new paper hold the very same lan- 
guage with the old, how is it to make 
its way ; and if both speak the same, 
shall we not have two rivals to watch 
instead of one? Upon my honour, | 
don’t know what to do. But tell 
me,—is he free with the world ?—are 
his finances flourishing ?” 

“ T am sorry to say that he owes 
no man a shilling ; though where he 
gets his funds from to keep him out 
of debt is more than I can guess; for 
though the circulation of the Journal 
be very fair, neither that nor the pro- 
fits on his advertisements would 
enable him to live as he does.” 

“ May fate confound him! How, 
in the name of all that is unlucky, 
came you at the outset to take him 
by the hand ?” 

“ Why, the case was this. The idea 
ofestablishing a liberal newspaper was, 
if you recollect, yourown. It seemed 
to be a very good one, and so it would 
have proved, if we had only shewn 
ourselves a little less vehement in our 
desire to work it out; for I am sure 
that we could have found in 
a person sufficiently competent to 
carry it on, had we been content with 
mediocrity of talent ; but this would 
not satisfy us. Accordingly, I wrote 
to an old friend of mine, who has 
long been connected with the London 
Inquirer, desiring that he would put 
me in the way of finding a person of 
sufficient talent and skill to manage 
the concern, and not over scrupulous 
as to the language in which he should 
clothe his ideas. By return of post, 
I received an answer, recommending 
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Mr. Beaver ; and with Mr. Beaver, as 
you know, our bargain was con- 
cluded. ‘Thus was the matter ar- 
ranged on the spur of a moment; 
and now we find, to our sorrow, that 
mere talent will not of itself suffice 
to furnish us with a pliable partisan 
in the sort of warfare which we are 
waging.” 

“ Do you imagine that the mis- 
creant is open to flattery? Could 
we bend him to our own purposes by 
the application of personal civility 
and good dinners ?” 

“1 cannot pretend to say; yet I 
should fancy, that if it were possible 
to work upon his selfishness at all, it 
must be through the side of vanity 
that you must achieve it.” 

* gad, I suspect you are right; 
at all events, the experiment is worth 
trying. Ill send him an invitation 
to-morrow to dine with me on Tues- 
day, and you'll come and meet him.” 

“With all the pleasure in the 
world. Yet, if 1 might venture to 
suggest, you will take care to asso- 
ciate with him the very dite of the 
reforming gentry. He ’s as proud as 
Lucifer, and would consider himself 
insulted were you to place hin—I 
was going to say, on the same level 
with himself.” 

“ Well, Pll invite the mayor, and 
one or two of our leading friends in 
the borough, the same day.” 

“ Do nothing of the sort. Have 
him either to a family dinner, or let 
him meet at your table the Bellairses, 
the Flints, the Steadys, and so forth ; 
for, in the first place, he and the cor- 
poration are by no means on the 
hest terms ; and if the contrary were 
the case, he would feel himself in- 
sulted were he classed with them in 
your card of invitation.” 

* The devil take his impudence !” 
exclaimed the M. P.—“ a ragamuffin 
whom we took up from the very 
kennel! I declare that I can scarce 
bring myself to submit to such de- 
gradation.” 

“ Pooh! pooh! what does it mat- 
ter? It is but the annoyance of an 
hour. And if you can by such 
means recover your ascendancy over 
him, only think of the prodigious 
point that you will have gained.” 

The two friends continued the 
consultation for more than three 
hours,—for they were both warmly 
attached to a bottle of good port, 
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when it came in their way ; and more 
than one, as the rumour goes, sancti- 
fied their deliberations on the present 
occasion. But it is not worth while 
to carouse with them. Enough is 
done when I state, that the plan pro- 
posed by the attorney was considered 
eminently judicious ; that Mr. Black- 
ston acted upon it without delay ; 
that Mr. Beaver met the Bellairses, 
the Steadys, and the Flints, on the 
day appointed, and that he received 
at their hands marks of the highest 
consideration. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults did not quite answer to the ex- 
pectations of him who proposed the 
dinner. 

“Did you not find him pliable, 
and even diffident ?” demanded the 
attorney, when, on the day succeed- 
ing the feast, his patron and client 
had taken a seat in his office. 

* Pliable and diftident !” exclaimed 
Mr. Blackstone. “As pliable as an 
old oak, and as diffident as the clown 
in a pantomime. Deuce take me, if 
ever | encountered so strange a fel- 
low! His information, to begin 
with, is boundless; his powers of 
conversation quite extraordinary ; 
his self-possession a marvel. And 
then he has the knack of pouncing 
upon the slips ofall those about him, 
with such a patronising air, too, as 
if he pitied your ignorance, and would 
not, if he could help himself, expose 
it to others, that you do not know 
which to resent the most, the cir- 
cumstance of his possessing a great 
deal more knowledge than yourself, 
or the contretemps which should have 
afforded him the opportunity of 
shewing it at your expense. We all 
began, as you may suppose, to speak 
to him as if we were patronising an 
inferior. If you will believe it, we 
had not enjoyed the honour of his 
company one hour, ere one and all 
began to feel that we had met at 
least our equal. I wish with all my 
soul that he were any where else 
than in Coketown! ” 

Perhaps the reader may be curious 
enough to contrast with this the 
editor’s own account of the dinner- 
party, which occasioned so little sa- 
tisfaction to the founder of the feast. 
If so, let him read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest the following epistle : 


Congratulate me, my dear Jem, on 
having been again admitted into what is 
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vulgarly styled “‘ good society.” Only 
conceive! ] dined - yesterday, by special 
invitation, at the mansion of our borough 
member, and found that there had been 
invited to meet me some of the most in- 
fluential families of which the Liberal 
interest in this county can boast. I was, 
of course, the lion; and the magnates 
began, as their wont is both in town and 
country, to draw me out. I was cere- 
moniously appealed to on all sorts of 
subjects. I was invited to take wine 
with one of the gentlemen after another ; 
and had the honour of sitting next but 
one to the master of the mansion. The 
scene was not new to me, and therefore 
I could afford to smile at it, which ex- 
cited extreme amazement among my 
newly acquired friends ; and when, in- 
stead of merely answering such questions 
as these big-wigs chose to put, I became, 
in my turn, the catechist, I declare that 
it would have done your heart good to 
see how they stared. But I have more 
to tell you than this. The conversation 
happened to turn on the revolution of 
1688 ; and my statement that there oc- 
curred an interval of perfect anarchy 
between the flight of James and the ar- 
rival of William in London, seemed quite 
to amaze them. No one ventured to con- 
tradict me ; yet it was evidently the first 
time that any had heard of the circum- 
stance. And then, when we began 
to discuss the actual prospects of the 
country; when ]—I—took the lead, 
assuring them that there was the very 
best spirit among the people, who only 


required their right, and would accept 
of nothing less, by Heaven, Jem, it would 
have killed you to witness the sort of 
stupifying effect which my eloquence 
produced upon them! Besides, we had 
a touch at the classics; a glance at the 
literature of France ; a word or two 
anent our own standard writers— such 
as Pope, Addison, Swift, Hooker, and 
Sydney ; and the immeasurable distance 
at which the cultivators of the soil felt 
that they were left behind, altogether 
overwhelmed them. The results were 
that, when we joined the ladies in \the 
drawing-room, my position was entirely 
changed. ‘They no longer paid court to 
me as to an inferior, IJ honoured them, 
one after another, by leading them into 
conversation ; that is to say, as often as 
I condescended to withdraw my attention 
from the fairer portion of the creation. 
And when the hour of parting came, it 
seemed to bring with it, as far as they 
were concerned, a sense of positive relief, 
Is not all this rich in the extreme ? 

I suppose the new M.P. flatters him. 
self that he is playing the diplomate with 
rare effect. What a fool he is! He 
hopes to use me—TI mean to use him ; 
and the world will judge by and by 
which has proved the more skilful 
artisan. Meanwhile, keep thy great 
mind easy as to the progress of matters 
more important. The train is laid, and 
when the explosion takes place, hurrah 
for Old England and her real friends, 
— the friends of the species all over the 
world! 
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Wet, Jack, here we are, pretty 
much, I presume, in the position oc- 
cupied by Sheridan and Mick Kelly, 
the whilst the dramatist explained to 
the maestro, by sundry significant 


growls, the nature and character of 


the music which he considered would 
appropriately auspicate the induction 
upon a profane stage of the Virgins 
of the Sun. For myself, l honestly 
confess that I regret the absence of 
the bowl of punch which took its 
state between these two facetious 
worthies of Paddy’s land ; and which, 
if it did not lend them the inspir- 
ations of a Hippocrene, at least en- 
abled them to come to a good under- 
standing. Sheridan would never have 
been able to instil his notions of a 
combination of sweet sounds through 
the medium of such grunts as Kelly 


describes, if it had not been for the 
intervention and magic influence of 
the ocean of punch. First, all was 
mere unintelligible and incapable 
noise; but as the tide ebbed and 
flowed into the reservoirs of their 
respective glasses, Kelly began to feel 
“« Soft music, soft music steals over the 
sea.” 
And the result of his efforts as a 
composer upon this occasion proves 
that there was no illusion. Ah! you 
think, notwithstanding my early din- 
ner and abrupt departure from the 
social board, that the arm of this 
stall is a more comformatible bound- 
ary between us than the reeking bowl 
of punch. You are wrong. The 
odorous fumes would necessarily be 
most acceptable as sacrificial offerings 
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to the King Apollo; and the best 
boundary which can be established 
we islanders are bound to believe is 
a watery wall,—not that I by any 
means admire a preponderance of 
that element in the drink of heroes. 
Oh! if the theme liketh you not—no 
more on the subject ; but this I cer- 
tainly will remark, that the lower 
classes, down to a very low point in 
the social scale indeed, seem to enjoy 
their musical and dramatic entertain- 
ments upon a wiser principle : they 
combine them with festive enjoy- 
ment. And though I should not be 
disposed to patronise the materials on 
which they jollify, yet if right good 
punch were substituted for gin and 
beer—such punch as that w hich was 
imbibed by the old proprieter and 
stage-manager of Drury Lane—I 
can well imagine that a critic might 
sit and sip with great satisfaction to 
himself, and great advantage to the 
composer and actors, from the sharp- 
ening of all the faculties of his cen- 
sorial brain, and the effusion of good- 
nature which would swell his peri- 
cardium. Oh! joking Iam, but not, 
as you fancy, extravagantly. What 
could be more delicious than sitting 
in your box with your wine and des- 
sert before you, and listening devo- 
tionally to such music as we are about 
to hear—drinking your claret, or 
crunching your olive, “ the best aid 
to wine,” at the pauses that enthu- 
siasm allowed you, and excitement, 
which when you are sedentary is al- 
ways thirsty, would suggest ! ? You 
laugh at the picture. ‘Titian would 
have made a better thing of it than 
of his “ Concert,” where the people 
all stand with their mouths open, or, 
as Homer would say, with the fence 
of their teeth unclosed. Believe me, 
the listeners, however employed, have 
the advantage of the picturesque in 
appearance. It is not nice to see 
men and women sing, charm they 
never so wisely. The dignity of man 
is certainly degraded to the eye by 
the exercise of the art, vocal or in- 
strumental, delicious though it be to 
the senses and soul of the listener. 
This seems harsh to say ; but so it is. 
I quite agree with Chesterfield, and 
would say with him to my son, “ I 
had rather see you dead than with a 
pipe in your mouth or a fiddle under 
your chin.” The fact is that, for full 
enjoyment, you ought to be at a 


considerable distance in space from 
singers, and fiddlers, and horn-blow- 
ers, and all these sort of cattle; else 
it were better that you shut your 
eyes, and left all ‘to your ears. 
What I want to urge is that, being 
at a convenient distance, you should, 
after the old Roman fashion, be en- 
abled to gratify several senses at once. 
‘Thus, for example, I would have 
your palate pleased, and your heart, 
moreover, merry with wine—your 
eye by the appropriate illusion of 
men, women, and things—and your 
ear by the works of genius and the 
labours of artistic talent. If the 
composer of the Zauberflite were 
alive, he would agree with me. No 
man was more gifted by God with 
the power of enjoying life, and every 
thing in this beautiful world of ours, 
than Mozart. And this is the bless- 
ing which Heaven confers only on its 
especial favourites. Few men ever 
passed through a happier or higher 
existence. And we may say of Mo- 
zart, as Tacitus did of his valiant and 
noble son-in-law, “ Whatsoever of 
him we loved, whatsoever we ad- 
mired, remains, and shall remain, in 
the minds of men, the eternity of 
ages, the fame of things.” 


“ Brief, bright, and glorious, was his 


young career,” 


He was at five years old, when other 
children are mere animals, an accom- 
plished musician and composer. Te 
died at three or four-and-thirty ; 
just as he had completed his world- 
famous requiem, which the other day 
ushered Napoleon to his final resting- 
place on the banks of the Seine, 
amongst the French people whom he 
loved so well. ‘These are the words 
of his will. Let us hope that, the 
wish being fulfilled, he now sleeps 
well. But for Mozart, if I did not 
firmly believe in the maxim incul- 
cated by the Grecian sage and the 
Roman satirist, 
“ Whom the gods love die young,’ 


I should say of the composer, in the 
language of the Frenchman, 


‘* Hélas sa brulante énergie, 
A fait sa gloire et son malheur ; 
Son cceur inspirait son génie ; 
Son génie a brisé son ceeur.” 


Perhaps no man living ever had a 
higher musical genius, or greater 
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knowledge to support it. He did 

for music what Pericles did for ora- 

tory, whereof George Croly has well 
written — 

“ Full arm‘d to life the portent sprung, 
Minerva from the Thunderer’s brow ; 
And his the sole, the sacred hand, 
That waved her wgis o’er the land.” 


Since Mozart's day great additions 
have been made to the orchestra, 
especially in wind instruments ; great 
improvements have been made in the 
instruments already in use ; and men 
of exalted genius—Beethoven and 
Weber—have succeeded him, and 
taken their position near him, as 
men who have achieved that renown 
which shall never pass away. But, 
with all advantages and modern aids, 
none have surpassed him in any single 
effort; and for number and variety of 
compositions, which even an age of 
barbarism, could it ever again arrive, 
never would permit to perish, he 
stands altogether unrivalled and 
alone. The Fidelio and Der Freis- 
chiitz are works of the very loftiest 
character —the composers have made 
the most skilful possible use of the 
enlarged orchestral means placed at 
their disposal; but if they have 
equalled some of Mozart's composi- 
tions, they have not excelled any one 
of them ; and no other opera, except 
these two, is for one moment to be 
compared to any opera of Mozart’s. 
Now this speaks loudly in favour of 
that compound of opposites, called 
punch, which Sheridan loved, and 
Schiller sung, and the living philo- 
sopher, Bertuccio di Ambrosio, con- 
cocts better than any breathing man, 
not even excluding Lord Panmure, 
whose skill and cunning in punch- 
craft I once thought unsurpassable. 
But Bertuccio is, in every sense of 
the word, a great man. But you ask, 
What has this to do with Mozart ? 
Why, he composed upon punch. 
Punch was his favourite liquor; and 
it is said by the dull, that it shortened 
his life in the direct proportion that 
it made it merry. But I do not be- 
lieve a word of it. I should just as 
soon believe that Byron died of the 
gin-and-water on which he poured 
forth the flowing stanzas of Don 
Juan, and not of the rascally igno- 
rance of his physician. Of both the 
words of the poet were true :— 


“ Their faces were not made for wrinkles, 
their 


Pure blood to stagnate, their great 
hearts to fail ; 
The blank grey was not made to blast 
their hair, 
But like the climes that know not snow 


nor hail, 
They wereallsummer. Lightning might 
assail, 


And shiver them to ashes ; but to trail 

A long and snake-like life of dull decay, 

Was not for them — they had too little 
clay.” 


I do well believe that no man ever 
had a higher inspiration than Mozart 
—he was the Shakspeare of music. 
In all his works, like the great 
dramatist, he mingles tragedy and 
comedy, and is equally remarkable 
in both for the intensity and depth 
of feeling. What a wonderful com- 
position is his Don Giovanni! Now 
various the characters, how admir- 
ably are they not depicted in his 
music! What character was ever 
better sustained from first to last 
than that of “our ancient friend, 
Don Juan,” the heartless libertine ; 
but one in whom, from his gay and 
dauntless courage, his graces and ac- 
complishments, we never for a mo- 
ment lose a breathless interest! We 
feel towards him as we do towards 
the Anastasius of Hope’s grand ro- 
mance. Love him we must not, pity 
him we ought not; but we cannot 
help admiring—ay, and enjoying him. 
How heartily one enters into the 
abandonment of his merriment in the 
banquet-scene, when he sings to the 
charms of women and wine! There 
is such downright earnestness and 
sincerity in it. And when was seduc- 
tion ever attempted in such duleet and 
harmonious tones as those wherein 
he addresses Zerlina. The serpent 
could not have whispered a much 
softer tale to Eve. How mighty, too, 
Mozart is in the management of his 
ghost! Here he shews a genius which 
Walter Scott and Shakspeare alone 
share with him. The ghost of Ham- 
let’s father, clad in complete stecl, 
revisiting the glimpses of the moon 
and making night hideous, is not a 
whit more dread than the apparition 
of the commander's statue shaking 
the earth by its ponderous steps, 
ushered in by unearthly music and 
singing in tones that seem to have 
come from another world, and for 
once permitted to be uttered in this. 
Byron’s Don Juan is a fine dashing 
fellow; but the poct was unable, 
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though he strove, to raise him to the 
standard of the maestro’s Don Gio- 
vanni. He describes him thus :— 


‘* He was a bachelor of arts, and hearts, 
and parts, 

And had an air soft as Mozart's softest of 
me lodies.” 


But he never succeeds in impressing 
us with a sense of his will and power, 
and at bottom unmitigated wicked- 
ness. Don Juan is a pious lad, &c. 
&c., though he does crack command- 
ments for the sake of bright eyes. 
Ile is from first to last an English- 
man—the child of a cold clime — 
and not a Spaniard of Seville, whose 
veins run lava. The Don Giovanni 
of Mozart, on the contrary, is as 
regular a hidalgo as blue blood at 
the boiling point could make him ; 
as fierce and as haughty as Satan; 
and like him, never humbling him- 
self before any creature mortal or 
immortal—except the woman he is 
anxious to betray. He is alienate, too, 
from heaven, and will no more bow 


than Manfred before the powers of 


hell. But the whole opera as a work 
of transcendent taste and genius, is 
delicious most exceedingly. You 
agree with me. I feel glad, Jack, 
because you do it cordially ; and I] 
am happy to see you right when you 
can give reasons of your own for the 
conclusion besides those thrown be- 
fore you. Hush! they are beginning 
to prepare for the overture to the 
Zauberflite. Certainly it is a splen- 
did band in number, and you will 
soon feel in skill, moreover. The 
ensemble (pardon the foreign word, 
for I use it in the absence of any 
English equivalent) is perfect. ‘The 
same is true of the choruses. The 
Germans, on their stage, have an 
advantage which is supreme in its 
effects —I mean their drill. It has 
failed them, however, more than once 
upon the battle-field. After all, the 
sterling qualities in the military 
market, are French impetuosity and 
English pluck. There are but two 
nations, the rest of the world can 
shew no more than populaces. 

But you are perfectly correct, 
whatever the Germans may be as a 
nation, they have numbered in their 
ranks mighty men. Schiller I greatly 
admire as I find him in the trans- 
lations of Coleridge and Churchill. 


en 


* Vide Frasy’s Magasine, Y. Vol. II. p. 663, 


No, I cannot read German. Cole- 
ridge translated the play of Wallen- 
stein ; Churchill, the introduction to 
the two parts of the play called The 
Camp of Wallenstein.* ‘To enter into 
the spirit of the play, you should 
first read this ; and really it has been 
put into English after a manner that 
renders it quite worthy to be bound 
up with Coleridge’s version of the 
ier which, as to the poetical garb 
—the lofty language in which high 
thoughts are dressed —is superior to 
the original. So Lhave been inform- 
ed; and so, from the exquisite pass- 
ages which Coleridge had added, I 
have no doubt it is. To resume, 
however; Germany has decidedly 
furnished to all times the greatest 
musical composers, without compari- 
son or approach. German music is 
as superior to Italian music as the 
rich and accurate language of the old 
Greeks was to the meagre Latin. 
Italian music is rarely addressed to 
any thing higher than the senses; 
it wants depth, devotion, and carnest- 
ness; German music is always ad- 
dressed to the soul. I invariably 
feel holier and happier after having 
listened to an opera of Mozart's or 
Beethoven's. I feel as if, through the 
music, I had held communion with 
thoughts that lay too deep for words. 
One, also, enjoys the delight of having 
been engaged upon a perfect work, into 
every portion of which the master- 
mind has been thrown. There is no 
deficiency, as there is no predomi- 
nance ; the orchestra and the vocalists 
are made to work together on terms 
of as perfect equality as the singers 
in a } ors and both are managed, 
however numerous may be the band, 
the chief vocalists, and the chorus, 
with the same consummate ease and 
with the same singleness of purpose 
—the same concentration to effect, 
that the less learned and enthusiastic 
composers of any other school could 
display with respect to one singer and 
one fiddle to accompany. ‘The great 
charm of the German opera is the 
ensemble and equality in all points 
of interest between the vocal and 
instrumental melodies and concerted 
pieces ; and the conviction that the 
whole work has been wrought by 
the inspirations and labour of one 
mighty mind. In Italian operas your 
present praise and pleasing recol- 


$$$ 





lections relate almost exclusively to 
the singers—Pasta, Grisi, ‘Tambu- 
rini, Rubini. The composer is com- 
paratively little thought of: you 
know that his aria has been wonder- 
fully embellished and improved by 
the art of the singer, and your gra- 
titude is great in proportion to the 
vocalist. You reflect, as the notes 
come back to charm you in your 
bed,— Oh! these are exquisite! but 
they are Grisi’s. What would they 
have been from any other lips? 


None know! but certainly no- 
thing comparable to what they 
were. And thenceforth, and for 


ever, Grisi’s Mary Magdalene face 
(as Guido loved to paint the Mag- 
dalene) is for ever associated with 
the air you have heard, and it usurps 
your memory as a thing of grace 
and beauty in the precise mode and 
form in which she executed it, and 
for this no other can be substituted. 
But you think little of the composer 
—the Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini— 
and you dream only of snatches of 
the opera as sung by this or that 
performer ; the opera, as a whole has 
raised in you no lofty and soul- 
searching sensations ; there has been 
nothing of what Aristotle styles a 
purification of the passions. 

In a German opera, on the con- 
trary, you commune with the spirit 
of the master ; and, forgetting singers, 
fiddlers, and all other accessories, as 
you would the common file of officers 
and men in a battle-field, you think 
of the whole opera with a devotional 
feeling of the composer's genius. In 
fact, the very peculiarities and faults 
of the German character tend to 
make great musicians—dreaminess, 
mysticism, enthusiasm, transcendental 
speculations, intense powers of labour, 
and aspirations scarcely earthly— 
these combine in giving their great 
men the use, as none others have 
possessed it, of a language whose na- 
tive seat is supposed to be in another 
world, and which is intelligible only 
to the most finely moulded of earth’s 
creatures—those whose minds and 
bodies are alike attempered and at- 
tuned, and of whom you can say, 
with Dryden,— 


* This is the porcelain clay of human 
kind, 

And therefore cast 

moulds,” 


into those noble 
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Otherwise to speak, I look upon 
Italy’s operatic music (I exclude the 
church music) to be such to our 
senses and our feelings as Shak- 
speare’s words might thus describe, 
or well-nigh thus describe :— 


«‘ A violet in the youth of primy nature— 

Forward, not permanent — sweet, not 
lasting ,— 

The perfume and suppliance ofa minute ; 

No more.” 


On the other hand, one might say of 
the music of Germany, with Milton, 
that it is 


“ such as raised 

To height of noblest temper heroes old, 

Arming to battle ; and instead of rage 

Deliberate valour breathed, firm and un- 
moved 

With dread of death to flight or foul re- 
treat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate or suage 

With solemn touches troubled thoughts, 
and chase 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sor- 
row, and pain, 

From mortal or immortal minds.” 





Ay, they are going to strike up! 
I know no overtures which are to be 
mentioned in the same category with 
that of the Zauberflite, except those 
of Der Freischiitz and Coriolan. 
True! one can never tire of the first, 
— it is so true, so admirable an intro- 
duction and exposition of the whole 
story of the opera. Every thing is 
shewn you there as in the magic 
mirror of the wizard: the mutterings 
of demons and the strivings of the 
evil one are not made less apparent 
to you than the passages of free and 
gentle domestic life under the shadow 
of the reverent and holy forest. 
When Weber's demons are on the 
scene, he seems to make the very air 
murky by his weird sounds. I quite 
agree, likewise, with our ancestors, 
that there is a peculiar sanctity, as 
well as an instinctive superstition, 
about the forest, never, with all the 
imitative aid of Gothic art which is 
borrowed from the structures of the 
forest, to be attained in the temple 
built of men’s hands. American 
Cooper has put this forth in all his 
novels wherein his great character— 
Leather Stocking or Long Rifle (he 
calls him by half-a-dozen names) — 
appears, and he has done it power- 
fully and justly. You do not know 
the other overture. Well! I believe 
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it is an overture by Beethoven to an 
opera (never written) on the story 


of Coriolanus ; and, by the majesty of 


Jupiter Stator, it is composed with 
Shakspearian ability. The whole 
story of the patrician’s services, pride, 
wrath, triumphs, vengeance, pious 
yielding, indignation, death-struggle, 
and last gasp, accompanied by a faint 
and final tap upon a muffled drum, 
which leaves you in abrupt and 
horror-stricken silence, is told as 
distinctly to the reader of Sir ‘Thomas 


North’s Plutarch by the sounds of 


the composer as by the page of the 
poet. Hush! * * * Grandly 
done! Encore! Encore! We have 
the whole house with us!) What an 
excellent band; with what empresse- 
precision, and feeling they 
Bravo again! * * * Now 
for the opera. * * What do I 
think ? Iam delighted! Never in 
my life have I (with one or two ex- 
ceptions in minor singers) heard an 
act of an opera more exquisitely per- 
formed. And oh what delicious 
music! Inever knew it before except 
in fragments! How flowing is the 
melody given to the singers—how 
delightful the sympathy of the or- 
chestra! Bravo, maestro! You 
who, as a musician, combine the in- 
ventive genius of Homer and the 
scientific mind of Newton, bravo! 
And let us not omit to praise the 
singers! ‘That man Staudigl, who, 
as I see from the bill, plays Sarastro, 
has one of the finest bass voices that 
was ever heard--the richest, the 
most flexible; and his style is chaste 
to perfection, and his feeling to the 
music of his great countryman is re- 
ligious and true. Every note he 
sings bears upon it the imperial im- 
press of Mozart. Surely, it is a plea- 


ment, 
play! 


sure to have a faithful utterance of 


such notes as Mozart issued! The 
first woman, too, is an excellent mu- 


sician, and has great compass of 


voice, and no inconsiderable powers 
as a vocal actress. Haitzinger, too, 
whom we knew of old in Monck 
Mason’s time, has high merit, and 
great skill and judgment. I like 
Mellinger, who plays Papageno, 
moreover, very much. I admire 


his singing for its correctness, and, if 


I may so say, appropriateness ; and I 
have a high opinion of his capabili- 
ties as an actor. He does not seem 
to be in big letters in the bills; but I 


should think his name must soon 
swell into them. * * * You 
have not yet been able to understand 
the story? Who the deuce ever 
did? ‘The writer of the villanous 
libretto might very well exclaim with 
the needy knife-grinder of George 
Canning,— 

“ Story! Lord bless you! 


to tell, sir,— 
Only the other day ——” 


I have none 


The only being made to refer to a 
point whereunto I shall turn di- 
rectly,—“ the other day” being 
driven back to the days of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. You will re- 
collect the beautiful, and hearth and 
heart-home superstition of the an- 
cients which connected you with the 
world of spirits, and infinitely raised 
your heart and hopes as a child of 
clay. I mean that about the good 
and evil genius which attended “and 
accompanied, invisibly, man from the 
first moment he was born,—the one 
persuading to good, the other to evil 
—things of middle essence, called 


genii, because they have tuition over 


us from the time we are born (geniti). 
The old word is geno not gigno. This 
principle of the existence of superna- 
tural suggesters of good and evil to 
man, however, is as old as the world, 
and it is upon this the opera turns. 
Of course you have a pair of lovers. 
They are despitefully used by the 
Queen of Night and her attendants, 
and comforted by angels of light 
dressed in white and spangles. But 
every thing except the music is trash 
not worth thinking of; and as we 
have the good fortune not to know a 
word of German, we shall not be 
troubled by the abomination of con- 
tact with any thing but the music. 
And the music is certs uinly, both as 
regards the solos, the concerted 
pieces, and the opera, in Mozart's very 
highest style of art. * * * Silence! 
** * "Now that the Magic Flute 
has come to its conclusion, you desire 
to know what I think. I think, from 
the ineffable beauty of the music, the 
merits of the performers of all classes, 
and the genuine enthusiasm of an 
audience who hay e felt and enjoy ed 
what they heard, that the German 
opera has acclimated itself to this 
country; and that we shall never 
again pass a season without being 
able to hear the first of all musical 
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compositions whereof the world knows 
performed with ability and truth. 
* * What a delicious night! 
Let us walk! Now that we are out 
of the roar of cads and the din of 
carriages, let me recommend you 
earnestly to see the Oberon, as played 
by the Germans. It never will be so 
popular as Weber’s Freischiitz —the 
subject is not so good or so genial ; 
but, nevertheless, it is a work of 
surpassing genius. Performed with 
singers true to the music, and with 
choruses and an orchestra perfectly 
competent to do their duty, the 
opera wears a very different form, 
indeed, from what it did on the 
English stage. ‘The sacrilegious im- 
pudence of the spoiled favourites of 
the London galleries was never more 
conspicuously displayed than upon 
the production of Oberon at Covent 
Garden. Poor Weber entreated the 
singers, with tearful eyes, to be good 
enough to sing the music as he wrote 
it, and not to deform his composi- 
tion by their unmeaning shakes and 
abominable additions; but in vain. 
Mr. Braham, with lofty coolness, in- 
formed the German that no English 
audience would tolerate his music if 
it were not for the mode in which he 
sung it. Even then this was a foul 
libel. But since then the public taste 
in music has become infinitely more 
pure amongst all classes of the people. 
Vhatever Bunn and Laporte may be 
as ministers of finance, decidedly in 
the department of foreign affairs 
they never were surpassed. We 
have for several years past had an 
opportunity, not only of hearing 
the finest singers in the world, but, 
in the French phrase, assisting at 
operas got up after a style of cle- 
gance—with an ensemble—that was 
never equalled in any other country. 
But nothing, perhaps, tended so 
much to refine and elevate the taste 
of common audiences as the in- 
troduction of Malibran to the Eng- 
lish stage. ‘The Somnambula pro- 
bably charmed John Bull more than 
any opera he ever heard, and no 


singer or actress ever gave him more 
unmixed delight. A propos to de- 
light, however, you should hear 
Mozart’s Marriage of Figaro by the 
Germans. It is admirably cast ; and 
never was there any thing wrought 
by mortal brain more delicious than 
the music. You have seen it at the 
Italian Opera. No doubt the artists 
who sing in it are of the very highest 
order of excellence. Yet your re- 
collection of them will not in the 
least interfere with the fulness of 
your enjoyment from the perform- 
ance of the Germans. ‘The pleasure 
is of another, but not ofa less ex- 
alted order. Youask about Fidelio. 
Most beautiful—most grand it is ; but 
I confess in hearing it, my thoughts 
dwell on Schroeder Devrient, whom 
Malibran even did not equal in the 
impersonation of the heroine. No 
character on any stage was ever per- 
formed with greater tenderness, 
truth, and power, than Fidelio by 
Madame Devrient. Stoekel Hein- 
fetter sings the part correctly and 
ably ; but it wants the soul which 
Devrient threw into it ; and as an ac- 
tress, Madame Heinfetter is very in- 
ferior. I wonder what has become 
of Devrient. It is strange that after 
having won such high favour in this 
terrestrial paradise of singers and 
fiddlers, she has never been induced 
to pay us a second visit. She was 
not handsome—quite the reverse. 
The eyes—the whole countenance 
was ordinarily dull, but recollect 
what fire and passion she could throw 
into them on occasions when she rose 
to the height of her great argument. 
The face was only as a mask to a 
mind of genius and beauty. ‘Truth 
to say, however, the only pretty 
German actress I ever saw was Son- 
tag; and she, in my eyes, was pretty 
enough to redeem the character of a 
nation. 

But here we are at the Club. Let 
us turn in and have a broiled bone 
and a glass of Lord Brougham’s 
favourite liquor—frigidum sine. 
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THE LIFE 


Dean Graves is the author of one of 
the most satisfactory disquisitions on 
the Pentateuch in the theological 
literature of England. He is one of 
the few but able men who by the 
weight and extent of their acquisi- 
tions have redeemed “the Silent 
Sister” of Dublin from the too severe 
animadyersions of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It is not to be wondered at, 
though it is often referred to, that 
Dublin University gives forth so 
few eminent divines. The fact is, 
the University of Dublin is properly 
to be compared with the Scotch 
Universities, and in no respect can it 
be brought into comparison with the 
more favoured and truly noble insti- 
tutions of the Isis and the Cam. The 
aim and end of the Dublin University 
was to qualify and send forth a com- 
petent body of clergy for Ireland, 
and by its success or its failure in 
this work its value is to be tested. 
It has no such retreats as Oxford 
and Cambridge, into which learned 
and illustrious wits can retire and 
cultivate exclusively a favourite pur- 
suit. Jt is more like the great 
schools of England— Eton, Rugby, 
and Iarrow—than like the uni- 
versities of England. Oxford and 
Cambridge were meant to be bul- 
warks of the Protestant faith—foci 
of a righteous literature—nursing 
mothers of profound minds, out of 
which were to come those ponderous 
folios that ennoble the land, and en- 
rich the language of our fathers. 
Well have they answered these 
ends. Dublin, as we have said, was 
not meant for this purpose. It was 
raised in order, primarily, to give a 
solid and competent education to the 
Irish clergy; and we appeal with 
confidence, if there be, as a whole, a 
body of clergy with better profes- 
sional knowledge than those of Ire- 
land in any country in Europe. The 
cheap education acquired at Dublin, 
as cheap as in Scotland, allows 
the middle classes of society to send 
their children to that University, 
and there to qualify themselves for 
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progress in the social circle. But 
at Oxford and Cambridge, with the 
exception of one or two halls and 
colleges in each, the aristocracy and 
gentry are educated. In Dublin 
University, there are few of the 
higher orders, and a considerable 
proportion of the sons of small pro- 
prietors, respectable tradesmen, and 
of the poorer clergy. Hence at this 
moment, if we had not the poor men 
that come from Dublin, large dio- 
cesses, as Chester for instance, would 
be destitute of their most laborious 
ministers. Many sons of poor pa- 
rents in this country are sent to 
Dublin, and, receiving there an ex- 
cellent education, they are qualified 
to take orders in England. The 
fact is, Oxford and Cambridge do not 
supply more than a half of the Eng- 
lish clergy. ‘There are upwards of 
4000 Irish clergy in England at this 
moment, and a few hundreds from 
Scotch universities ; and in the north- 
ern diocesses, there are very many 
from St. Bees, and other similar in- 
stitutions. It is, therefore, a very 
providential arrangement that there 
are such facilities for a cheap clerical 
education. And it is not improbable 
that in Dublin a better preparatory 
theological education can be had 
than in Oxford. The Irish clergy in 
this country are not a learned body ; 
nor do they make many pretensions 
to high learning; but as preachers, 
and as laborious ministers, they are 


equal to any. 


It has been found that the entire 
list of fellows in Dublin, from its 
foundation to the present day, is not 
equal to that of the fellows of the 
English universities holding fellow- 
ships at this moment. 

Among the most distinguished and 
exemplary was Dean Graves, « man 
whose memoir, written with filial yet 
faithful earnestness, is his best eu- 
logy. His ablest production is, we 
think, his work on the Pentateuch. 

“It was a well-timed and a well- 
executed work. Few of our clergy 
were sufficiently acquainted with the 
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character of Judaism. Some of the 
minute parts of its ritual were little 
heeded, and the reasons of them unknown 
to many. About the time of the appear. 
ance of the work, infidels were generally 
seeking, Paley expressed it, to 
wound Christianity through the sides of 
Judaism. As an important outwork of 
Christianity, it required prompt and able 
defence. ‘This work has acquired, as it 
deserved, very general approbation, as a 
comprehensive, well-arranged, luminous, 
and interesting defence of divine revela- 
tion. The writer does not suffer himself 
to be led away to skirmish on weak or 
doubtful points, but takes firm positions, 
elucidates and defends great principles, 
bringing forward positive arguments in- 
stead of dwelling on minute objections ; 
giving pre-eminence to all the leading 
and substantive truths, the moral beauty, 
the political wisdom of the whole iasti- 
tution, instead of wasting his strength 
by too frequent notice of smaller diffi- 
culties. The method he has adopted 
for arranging the internal evidence with 
effect is most judicious, by detailing, 
first, the main series of facts, the com- 
mon history ; and then, after establish- 
ing their credibility by a very ingenious 
examination of minute circumstances, 
shewing how indisputably the miracu- 
lous facts are connected with, and as it 
were dovetailed into, the whole history.” 


as 


In this work, known to every 
scholar, the Dean follows the plan of 
comparison between the written and 
spoken word, which Paley so success- 
fullyZpursues in his Hore Pauline. 
Ile vindicates the Pentateuch from 
the charges of Warburton, and shews 
that a clear idea ofa future state of 
rewards and punishments was un- 
folded to the minds of the patriarchs 
and their progeny. This work will 
be coeval with the English tongue ; 
its temper, its caution, its ingenuity, 
and its thorough good sense, combine 
to place it high in the category of 
literary and theological excellencies. 

His next production is also possess- 
ed of very considerable value. Its 
title is, The Apostles and Evangelists 
were not Enthusiasts. Much of this 
work is intended as a reply to the 
wide and extravagant assertion of 
M. Belanger, who seems to have hit 
out of his tortured and depraved in- 
genuity a few cavils which the wits 
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of Chubb, Woolston, Collins, and 
Bolingbroke, had overlooked. To 
these he replies effectively, but coolly. 
The truth is, infidels have discovered 
nothing new against the gospels for 
nearly a century. ‘They had ex- 
hausted their diseased hearts of all 
their virus, and their misguided ta- 
lents of all their resources, long be- 
fore Owen and the filthy disciples of 
his school were born. All that is 
now done by the vilest and subtlest 
sceptics is to revive exploded cavils, 
resuscitate dormant and convicted 
calumnies ; and among those portions 
of the population where the Scrip- 
tures are least studied, the stalest ob- 
jections appear most plausible, and 
where the restraints of the divine 
law are the least regarded, its evi- 
dence is naturally assailed with the 
most ardent zeal. 

“‘ Even ignorance itself,” observes 
the Dean, “ will increase the confidence 
of the objector. For in every extensive 
scheme supported by historical evidence, 
doubts and difficulties float upon the 
surface ; their solutions cannot be found 
without a deeper search, and the exercise 
of sober inquiry and patient attention, 
To superficial inquirers every objection 
is new, and the answer to every objection 
is unknown. Hence old difficulties are 
revived when their solutions are for- 
gotten, and the writers who discussed 
them sleep undisturbed in the deepest 
recesses of our libraries.” 


A very studious part of the policy 
of infidels in every country is to con- 
found Christianity and Popery, and 
to visit the corruptions of the latter 
on the fair fame of the former. It is 
worth inquiry, and would form a 
most interesting volume, how far the 
only representation of Christianity 
in the minds of a majority of infidels 
has been Popery.* To see the style 
and unmeasured invective of the in- 
fidels, we have merely to dip into 
Boulange. 

“‘ Morality,” says the impudent scep- 
tic, “ under which I comprehend the 
science of policy, is almost totally neg. 
lected in European education, ‘The 
only morality which is taught to Christ- 
ians is that enthusiastic, impracticable, 
contradictory, uncertain, morality which 
we see contained in the Gospel, which 








* We believe the French infidels never saw Christianity in its purity ; and while 
we do not either palliate their blasphemies or exculpate their infidelity, we do not 
hesitate, nevertheless, to allege, that it indicates a healthier mind to reject than to 


receive the Romish superstition, ‘‘ Corruptio optimi pessima,.” 
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is only fitted to degrade the spirit, to 
render virtue hateful, to form abject 
slaves, to break the spring of the soul ; 
or, if it is emplanted in warm tempers, 
it produces nothing but fanatics, capable 
of overturning the foundations of so- 
ciety. Yet, in spite of the inutility and 
the perverseness of that morality in which 
Christianity rears men, its defenders 
presume, that without religion one can- 
not preserve good morals ; but what is to 
preserve good morals in the language of 
Christians? It is to pray without ceas- 
ing, to frequent churches, to do penance, 
to live in abstraction and retirement. 
What good can result to society from 
such practices as these, which one can 
observe without having the shadow of 
virtue ?” 


In this extract one can see at once 
that the sceptic is commenting not on 
Christianity, but on Popery. He 
lays hold on that dreadful supersti- 
tion, concocted by the depraved in- 
genuity of man, and decked out by 
the sacrilegious plunder of a holy 
faith, and whatever he substantiates 
against it,—and a thousand charges 
yet a thousand times worse can be 
substantiated—he concludes to be 
proved against the religion of the 
Son of God. It is true, however, 
in the sceptic onslaught on Popery, 
they trample on some of the sweet 
blossoms of the rod of Jesse, as, for 
imstance,— 


** To love our neighbour as ourselves ; 
to love our enemies, to resist evil, are 
the fruits of fanaticism.” ‘ It may be 
asserted that fanaticism and enthusiasm 
are the foundation of the morality of 
Christ. The virtues which he recom- 
mends tend to isolate men from each 
other, to plunge them into a gloomy hu. 
mour, to render them pernicious to their 
fellow-creatures.” 


Such is the style in which infidelity 
rejoices to make its appearance. 
‘There is nothing new in all they ad- 
duee. Celsus, Porphyry, Julian, 
and others, have reiterated, again 
and again, those very charges of en- 
thusiasm, fanaticism, and other ésms 
which have been replied to again and 
again. 
only of the wickedness of the sceptic’s 
heart. 

The whole of Dean Graves’ dis- 
cussion of the character, and faith, 
and conduct of the apostles, is replete 
with judicious and useful reflections. 
In the opening chapter of this work, 


Their resuscitation is proof 
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he demonstrates to satisfaction that 
the reception of the Gospel by the 
apostles was not the stimulus of a 
precipitate impulse, the rash resolve 
of a day, but the fruit of irresistible 
evidence, the deduction of incontro- 
vertible facts. They saw miracles 
performed by their divine master 
that essentially required two ele- 
ments in their production,—almighty 
power and superhuman benevolence. 
These two entered into the generation 
of every miracle. ‘The power proved 
they could not be the work of man ; 
the benevolence proved they could not 
originate from the powers of evil. 
Both conspired to testify that there 
was the finger of God. It was, 
therefore, credentials such as sane 
minds and honest hearts could not 
resist—which bore in their bosom 
the claims of Christianity to the re- 
ception of mankind. The conversion 
of the apostles was the just fruit of 


just evidence—the very natural re- 


sult of the proofs submitted. The 
apostles, therefore, were not fanatics 
in receiving Christianity. ‘They would 
have been fools if they had rejected 
it. And it may be a question worth 
the notice of infidels, whether of the 
two is the fanatic, the apostle, whose 
character is constructed on such facts 
and proofs as the Bible teems with, 
or the sceptic, whose character is 
formed by an obstinate resistance to 
evidence more powerful than the 
quickening of the dead ? 

The Dean takes up and discusses 
with great simplicity and force, the 
amount of sobriety embodied in the 
apostles’ reception of the fact of 
Christ’s resurrection from the dead : 


“ Tf,” says the Dean, ‘‘ we contemplate 
their situation and conduct at this im- 
portant crisis, it will appear that enthu- 
siasm must have been wholly excluded 
from their minds. Suppose for a mo- 
ment that, by some unaccountable means, 
they had been worked up into an enthu- 
siastic belief of miracles they had never 
seen, and of divine perfections which 
existed only in their fond imagination, 
how utterly impossible that such a delu- 
sion should have survived their crucified 
Lord. ‘They had, as they confess, fol- 
lowed him as a temporal Messiah, who 
would prove by miracles his claim to the 
throne of David, who would be received 
by the assembled thousands of Israel, 
rescue them from the Roman yoke, and 
subjugate to their power the remotest 
nations of the earth. But the event ex- 
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hibited the total reverse of this—their 
master seized, bound, accused, declaring 
his kingdom was not of this world, and 
submitting without reply or resistance to 
insult and outrage. ‘They saw him per- 
secuted by the priests and rulers ; they 
heard the populace clamour for his con- 
demnation, till the Roman governor pro- 
nounced his ignominious doom ; and they 
beheld him expire on the cross, dying 
the death of the accursed, and lodged in 
the depths of the grave. Every fond hope 
seemed to be thus for ever blasted ; every 
ambitious thought was crushed ; every 
prejudice of their religion, their educa- 
tion, outraged.” 


“Tt is now time for us to ask, Was 
the faith of the apostles in the resur- 
rection of Christ from the dead the 
product of enthusiasm, or the slow 
and deliberate result of certainty and 
fact ? 

* Does it seem enthusiasm which led 
them not merely to doubt, but to re- 
ject the evidence of the women, who 
said they had seen a vision of angels, 
and that Jesus was alive? Was it 
like the conduct of enthusiastic zea- 
lots that two of the apostles, on 
finding his body removed from its 
sepulchre, should retire wondering, 
but not believing ? When two came 
and declared they had seen him alive, 
and the rest would not believe them, 
can we say this was a predisposing 
enthusiasm? If they had cherished 
a wild and visionary hope of his re- 
surrection from the dead, their heated 
senses would have magnified fancies 
into facts, entertained every shadow 
as reality, and jumped at predeter- 
mined conclusions without just pre- 
mises. But all is the reverse of this. 
Doubt and disbelief, almost amount- 
ing to scepticism, had preoccupied 
and foreclosed their minds; and the 
slow, cool, and gradual process of the 
reception of the fact, is to our minds 
irresistible evidence of its truth. 
Surely it was not enthusiasm to be- 
lieve that Christ had risen when they 
saw him ‘eat and drink before them ; 
when they heard him say, and shew, 
‘Behold my hands and my feet, that 
it is | myself; handle me and see, for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones as 
ye see me have.’ ‘There was the very 
opposite of enthusiasm in Thomas 
when he said, ‘ Except I shall see in 
his hands the prints of the nails, and 
thrust my hand into his side, I will 
not believe ; and when the obduracy 
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of his unbelief sunk before the pre- 
sentation of the evidence he desired, 
and living faith and irrepressible joy 
broke forth, ‘ My Lord and my God !" 

“ We think no fairer opportunity 
could have occurred of testing the 
views and principles of the apostles 
than the election of an apostle in the 
room of Judas, and the course they 
pursued in the future management 
of the church. If the apostles had 
at all thirsted for a monopoly of 
power and privilege, they would have 
themselves selected the man, and in- 
formed the multitude that amid mys- 
tic lights and supernatural voices 
they had pitched on this man. In- 
stead of this they assemble the dis- 
ciples, amounting to one hundred and 
twenty, and proposed to consent to 
any man to be an equal who pos- 
sessed the competent knowledge, and 
had enjoyed those personal evidences 
which would enable him to attest the 
facts on which the whole structure 
of Christianity was based ; and after 
solemn and calm prayer for hea- 
venly guidance, one of the two se- 
lected by the disciples was chosen. 
Another opportunity of self-eleva- 
tion and aggrandisement occurred, 
at which fanatics would have grasped. 
Converts sold their goods and laid the 
proceeds at the feet of the apostles. 
This placed the apostles in a very 
trying position. ‘They shewed, how- 
ever, that the Gospel was inwrought 
and quickening in their hearts. They 
neither pressed this act of self-denial 
as a duty upon others, nor reserved 
for themselves the administration of 
it. Every act of the sacred college, 
it might be shewn, was disinterested, 
pure, and magnanimous. No men 
ever displayed so untainted conduct 
—none were ever placed in circum- 
stances of severer trial—and none 
ever so truly triumphed.” 

The Dean proceeds to investigate, 
by a similar process, and under the 
directions of the same sound canons 
of criticism, the conduct of St. Paul. 
On the epistles of that illustrious 
apostle he speaks with calm, but 
searching faithfulness. He shews 
that the warmth of thought and 
riches of expression that pervade the 
epistles of St. Paul are the just ema- 
nations of a heart replete with the 
holiest feelings, impressed with the 
deepest and most touching motives, 
and in no respect capable of being 
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set down as the hothouse plants of a 
diseased and over-excited heart. He 
shews that our circumstances very 
much prevent our feeling as the 
apostles necessarily and justly felt :— 


** Even the miracles of the Gospel af- 
fect us very faintly in comparison of the 
deep and awful impression which they 
must have made on the apostles and their 
first converts. With us they are the 
objects of reason and reflection. With 
them they were the objects of sense and 
sight, the constant subject of astonish. 
ment and praise. Can we wonder, then, 
if the apostle speaks of the Gospel, its 
evidence, its doctrines, and its effects, 
with a warmth and vehemence which, 
however it may exceed the religious zeal 
which such subjects now excite, is really 
no more than what their exalted nature 
and their stupendous importance de- 
served? No; he only speaks the lan- 
guage of nature and truth when he 
describes the change wrought in the 
conduct and hopes of himself and every 
convert, by receiving the Gospel, in the 
most bold and glowing terms, when he 
calls it passing from slavery to freedom, 
from sin to righteousness, from death to 
life, a total change of vital principles— 
even a new creation. Having established 
the resurrection of Christ by the fullest 
proofs, and thence inferred the certainty 
of a general resurrection and the power 
of Christ to pardon the penitent, how 
natural and just that bold apostrophe, 
‘ O Death, where is thy sting! O Grave, 


where is thy victory!” 


In the interesting and Christian 
memoir drawn up by his son, we 
find the Dean was perplexed as to 
the course he ought to pursue with 
reference to the Bible Society. On 
the one hand he felt that, if he re- 
fused to join it, the Romish priests 
would soon find a pretext for ac- 
cusing him and his friends of real 
though disguised hostility to the free 
circulation of the sacred Scriptures ; 
on the other hand, he saw that many 
Churchmen, who were jealous of his 
fame, and pretended to undervalue 
his fervour, would attribute to him 
a partiality for dissenterism. It was 
neither of these imputations, how- 
ever, that induced him to withdraw. 
He was intensely interested in the 
welfare of the divinity students in- 
trusted to his care, and afraid that 
either might prejudice their minds 
or frustrate his professional useful- 
ness among them. He, therefore, 
under all the circumstances of the 
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case, deemed it advisable to with- 
draw from the association, as he ex- 
plains himself in the following letter 
to the archbishop :— 


“ I have maturely considered the sub- 
ject of the last conversation with which 
your grace honoured me. Zealously de- 
voted as I have ever been to the esta- 
blished church, from an unfeigned con- 
viction of its Scriptural character, if my 
continuance in the Bible Society can ex- 
cite the slightest suspicion of my being 
favourable to dissenterism, I cannot hesi- 
tate to withdraw from it. I am deter- 
mined while I live to maintain the cause 
of the Church of England. I am only 
anxious that the clergymen withdrawing 
from the Bible Society should not afford 
any reason to suspect that they would 
neglect or oppose a judicious and effective 
distribution of the Scriptures in Ireland.” 


The question of the Bible Society 
is at this moment exciting consider- 
able attention. The Baptists, we be- 
lieve, secede from it, because they 
object most frivolously to certain 
translations. Another portion, con- 
sisting of those clergy who hold 
Tractarian views, object to it because 
of its non-ecclesiastical institution. 
A third section secede on account of 
its refusing to begin their meetings 
with prayer. We suppose the result 
will be that the present British and 
Foreign Bible Society will be re- 
stricted very much to the Dissenters, 
and the Establishment have its own 
Church Bible Society. If this will 
produce greater good, lull the dis- 
sensions and divisions which are 
cherished on points comparatively 
subordinate, and in any shape these 
parties “provoke one another to 
good works,” no material mischief 
will ensue. It is only to be desired, 
as Dean Graves observes, that it be 
not supposed, by neutral or hostile 
parties, that those who feel it their 
duty to walk asunder are against the 
free and unrestricted circulation of 
the Scriptures. 

As the minister of St. Mary's 
Church, the Dean presented a mo- 
del which many would do well to 
imitate. He was not merely the 
popular preacher, but the laborious 
pastor—visiting from house to house. 
It is, in fact, this aggressive character 
in the clergy that tells wonderfully 
on the habits of our population. 
The poor feel raised in the scale of 


rational and Christian relationship, 
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not merely by the tidings of the gos- 
pel, but the practical illustration of it. 
They feel, by being visited in their 
lowly dwellings, that they are of 
worth, and are felt and appreciated as 
immortal men. Were our parochial 
cures less extensive, or rather were 
church extension fairly follawed out 
and vigorously followed up, much of 
the moral evil which at present 
afilicts society would disappear. We 
are so pleased with the following 
letter of the Dean to his parishioners, 
that we give it entire :— 


** Dean Graves is induced by present 
circumstances to take this mode of ex. 
pressing to the Protestant parishioners 
of St. Mary’s, his sincere wish to cultivate 
with them that private and pastoral in- 
tercourse which a clergyman, anxious 
for the religious concerns of those who 
are intrusted to his care, ought affection- 
ately to maintain, 

‘** He has hitherto reposed with well- 
founded confidence on the zeal and ex. 
ertions of the two exemplary clergymen 
in whose care he was so fortunate as to 
find the parish placed ; but the sudden 
indisposition of both these valuable as- 
sistants at once has impressed him with 
a strong sense of his own responsibility 
for the effective discharge of the pastoral 
duty, and impelled him in person to 
assure his respected Christian friends 
(amongst whom he ranks the family on 
whom he has now the pleasure to call), 
that he will always be ready, when they 
express a wish to that effect, to visit 
them in sickness or sorrow, and by any 
means in his power to assist in pro. 
moting personal and family religion, 
whenever his assistance is desired and 
he is able to give it. And he trusts that, 
on the next two Sabbaths appropriated 
by our apostolic church to the celebration 
of the holy communion, to which, as their 
pastor, he would earnestly invite all his 
Christian friends, a full and devout at- 
tendance on that sacred ordinance will 
shew that they do not disapprove or 
disregard this respectful and serious ap- 
plication of their faithful and affectionate 
friend and pastor, 

* Ricnarp Graves.” 


But the ablest production of 
Dean Graves, and that which, as 
we have already said, has conferred 
on his name its chief reputation, is 
his Lectures on the Pentateuch. ‘This 
work has become a standard in every 
clergyman’s library. For this vigo- 
rous and learned analysis of the 
authenticity, excellence, and moral 
beauty of the Pentateuch, we are in 
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one sense indebted to the malignant 
but ignorant attacks of infidelity. 
Paine, in that evil but silly and 
shallow book called The Age of 
Reason, had revived every exploded 
and repelled objection; and the ad- 
mirers of his principles, because the 
lovers of his practices in this country 
at that time, disseminated his wretched 
sophistries to a great extent among 
that class in the community which 
was least likely to be able to unravel 
and reject the infidel charges. Nu- 
merous able and effective replies were 
given. The most prominent extin- 
guisher of Paine was Bishop Watson, 
in his well-known Apology for the 
Bible. ‘The Dean saw that a com- 
plete refutation had been given to 
all the blasphemer’s assaults, and 
resolved to pass by his objections, 
and, by a broad and ample excursus, 
shew the solid foundation on which 
the whole Pentateuch reposes, and 
the divine original which its contents 
indicate. ‘The advantages of the 
position occupied by the Dean are 
immense. Paine and other infidels 
searched out those portions only that 
could by any ingenuity be twisted 
to their particular purposes, and 
Watson and others in meeting them 
merely neutralised their objections, 
and, by the very necessity of such 
a warfare, they were precluded from 
adducing and fastening on those clear 
and overwhelming proofs of inspira- 
tion, from which the sceptic keeps at 
the greatest possible distance. The 
Dean was not thus shackled, and 
therefore his treatise stands forth the 
more triumphant. He leaves the ex- 
ternal evidence in the hands of others, 
who have ably diseussed it, and con- 
centrates his fine mind on the internal 
chiefly. On the external evidence 
Joseruus, both personally and by 
reference to other writers, furnishes 
much valuable illustration. Evuss- 
nivus, in his Evangelical Preparation, 


also adduces varied and valuable 
proofs. Stitimerizet has shewn, 


in his Origines Sacre, the thorough 
coincidence that subsists between the 
Scripture dates and those of heathen 
nations; and the absolute necessity 
of appealing to the Pentateuch for 
the only rational and philosophic 
account of the creation, origin of sin, 
&c. Gate has shewn, by the most 
extensive induction, that all the litera- 
ture of the Gentiles, philosophic and 
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philologic, may be traced up to the 
Scriptures and the Jewish church. 
Grotius, Le Clerc, Faber, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, and other eminent names, 
have thrown much light on the ex- 
ternal branch. 

We think the sacred part of the 
Dean’s disquisition peculiarly valu- 
able. He shews the source and pro- 
gress of idolatry by a historical in- 
duction. ‘The immediate descendants 
of Noah felt the sublime and spiritual 
worship of their fathers too pure for 
their sensual practices. They, there- 
fore, turned their minds to something 
palpable. They felt the sweet in- 
fluences of sun, moon, and stars ; and, 
in the first instance, believed that in 
adoring these, they adored the one 
supreme God that created them. 
This principle, once introduced, led 
them to see gods in the winds, in the 
fire, in the deep; and at last the 
air, the ocean, and the earth, were 
peopled with the fantastic gods of 
the human fancy; and “ professing 
themselves to be wise, they became 
fools.” No ordinary means seemed 
adequate to the repression of that 
idolatry which came in like a flood. 
A supernatural confusion of lan- 
guage broke up the attempt to ren- 
der this idolatry fixed and permanent, 
and a supernatural election chose 
Abraham as the patriarch of one 
nation among many along the line 
of whose descendants a right creed 
and a holy worship were to be trans- 
mitted. Accordingly, the earliest 
lesson taught the patriarchs and im- 
pressed upon the minds of their 
nomad descendants was, “ The Lord 
our God is one God.” 

The sublime name Jenovan, or 
“JT am that I am,” assumed by the 
God of Abraham, arrested the ad- 
miration of heathen philosophers, 
and stands still alone the combination 
of the purest faith and the sublimest 
philosophy. This conception, or 
rather possession, of one God so de- 
scribed, is a most overwhelming pre- 
sumption that it was a supernal re- 
velation. 

‘The comparison instituted by our 
author between the wretched morality 
of the Gentiles and the pure and 
spiritual ethics of the Hebrews, fur- 
nishes another strong proof that it 
was a direct emanation from God. 
In Sparta theft was honourable, if 
cleverly done. Crimes revolting and 
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unutterable stain the names of those 
lands which are constantly set before 
us as models of social refinement. Nor 
were such crimes isolated acts, and 
perpetrated by individuals for whom 
legislation cannot be made respon- 
sible; the crimes found shelter under 
the laws of great legislators, and in 
the schools of illustrious philosophers. 
Compare with these the ennobling 
morality of the Jews; and may we 
not ask how it comes to pass, that the 
countries which originated and carried 
to perfection the fine arts were so 
utterly eclipsed in the definitions and 
principles of morality by a people 
almost utter strangers to sculpture, 
painting, and the arts? The Jews 
were companions for barbarians in 
every department of the belles lettres, 
but meet for the fellowship of angels 
in their knowledge of every principle 
of morality, both in relation to God 
and man. There is no accounting 
for this on any other hypothesis than 
the true one. Moses received the de- 
calogue from Him of whose essential 
holiness it is a transcript. 

In the moral law of the Hebrews 
every ceremony is vapid, unless ac- 
companied with clean hands, and 
subservient to a great and spiritual 
truth; every sacrifice abomination, 
unless accompanied with repentance 
and restitution; every fast and rite 
unacceptable to God, unless they 
who were most pre-eminent in both 
dealt their bread to the hungry, 
clothed the naked, and relieved the 
widow and the orphan. 

“ From all this,” observes Dr. Graves, 
‘* I derive another presumptive argument 
for the divine authority of the Mosaic 
code; and I contend that a moral system 
thus perfect, promulgated at so early a 
period to such a people, and enforced by 
such sanctions as no human power could 
undertake to execute, strongly bespeaks 
a divine original.” 

The Dean enters on the objection 
that has sometimes been adduced 
against the divine origin of the Pen- 
tateuch, — that it was a system re- 
stricted to one nation only, and that 
one of the least of the nations of the 
earth. This, it is contended, shews 
an arrangement unworthy of the God 
of all the families of the earth—a 
narrow and sectarian scheme. This 
objection is not of great weight. 
Every miracle, every demonstration 
of a divine power, operated on the 
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minds of those nations among whom 
they were cast as chastisement to 
themselves, but in mercy to the 
heathen. The Egyptians felt and 
acknowledged the power and supre- 
macy of Jehovah; and some were no 
doubt converted to the worship of the 
true God when they surrendered to 
Joshua, and became “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” ‘The Philis- 
tines must have learned some high 
spiritual lessons from the wonders 
which occurred in connexion with the 
ark, and the judgments of which it 
was the symbol and the instrument of 
dealing against their god Dagon. Un- 
der the reign of Solomon, the Queen 
of Sheba, and other remote idolaters, 
received useful lessons. In Babylon 
the long captivity was eminently 
useful to the despot and inhabitants 
of that haughty capital. Nebuchad- 
nezzar himself passed a decree after 
beholding the miraculous preserva- 
tion of the Hebrew youths :— 


“1 (King Nebuchadnezzar) make a 
decree, That every people, nation, and 
language, which speak any thing amiss 
against the God of Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abed-nego, shall be cut in pieces, 
and their houses shall be made a dung- 
hill; because there is no other god that 
can deliver after this sort.” 


A remarkable instance of the early 
dissemination of the truths of the 
unity and spirituality of the Godhead 
is presented i in the case of the Magian 
or ancient Persian faith. After suc- 
cessive corruptions and reformations, 
this ancient system was at last more 
thoroughly reformed by Zoroaster, 
supposed to have been a contempo- 
rary of Daniel. Hyde, in his Religio 
Veterum Persarum, has the f following 
observations on this subject :— 


“The books of Zoroaster are almost 
strangers in Europe (unless, perhaps, 
they lie somewhere unknown) ; but some 
of them relating to theology (that I may 
not appear to have made these assertions 
without evidence) are in my possession, 
written in an ancient language and cha- 
racter. I procured them. from the East 
by great labour and expense; and they 
are, indeed, precious as gold. It were 
to be wished that all the works of Zoro- 
aster were drawn out of the darkness of 
the Magians, and brought to light amongst 
us; from which, undoubtedly, many 


things which are now unknown to the 
European world would be discovered to 
the advantage of the learned and in- 
Zoroaster, from his conyersa- 


quisitive, 
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tion with the captive Jews in Persia, was 
well acquainted with the Old Testament, 
and many rites were from thence intro- 
duced by him among the Persians, as 
appears as well from the history of the 
creation and other things agreeing with 
Judaism, as from having inserted many 
passages of David’s writings into his 
books, his having uttered prophecies con- 
cerning the Messiah, foretold and re- 
vealed, though with some obscurity, in 
the Old ‘Testament. But it was besides 
necessary that himself should have been 
favoured with a clearer, a more peculiar 
revelation, and have left that written 
in his books for the Magi, who were te 
be led by a star to Christ, when born in 
Judea, since otherwise they could not 
have known that, nor would they have 
come to Judea from a distant land. For 
these strangers understood this matter 
better than the inhabitants of Bethlehem, 
or the king, or all the Jews who were 
at once instructed and alarmed by this 
evangelical information of the Magi. 
All which circumstances persuade us 
that Zoroaster had a really divine re- 
velation in this particular.” 


On these words, which indicate so 
clearly a transmission of sacred know- 
ledge from the Jews to the Magi, the 
Dean remarks :— 


“On this last argument of Hyde I 
would observe, that if Zoroaster was 
acquainted with the prophetic writings, 
and communicated to his countrymen the 
certain expectations of a Messiah, which 
he had from thence derived, ‘ in whom 
all the nations of the earth were to he 
blessed,’ it is altogether unnecessary to 
suppose that he was favoured with any 
additional revelation. But the fact of 
the visit of the Magi, which otherwise 
seems unconnected with the other parts 
of the Scripture history and difficult to 
account for, is so naturally explained by 
the supposition, that Providence had ex- 
tended to the Persians the knowledge of 
the prophetic writings ; and in connexion 
with that dispensation which had selected 
their nation out of which to raise for his 
chosen people a temporal deliverance 
from the Babylonish captivity, and a 
restorer of that temple where the Messiah 
was to appear, had (as it were in return) 
provided means for preparing them to 
receive the first tidings of that great 
spiritual deliverer who was to admit 
them and all nations into the church of 
God. ‘his supposition seems to me to 
explain so clearly the visit of the Magi, 
and to combine this otherwise isolated 
fact with the entire series of the divine 
dispensations, that I confess it gives ad- 
ditional credibility to the fact that this 
knowledge of the prophecies respecting 
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the Messiah had been communicated to 
the Persians either through Zoroaster or 
some other medium.” 

In fact, many of the principal moral 
and historical facts of the Old Testa- 
ment church and history are recorded 
in the writings of Zoroaster. We 
need not prove that Mahomet bor- 
rowed whatever of pure morality and 
just conceptions of Deity are in the 
Koran from the Old Testament 
Scriptures. Greece, Italy, Assyria, 
and Egypt, derived their purest light 
from Judea. It is true the “ light 
shined in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not ;” but this only 
demonstrates the necessity and wis- 
dom of hedging in a peculiar nation 
by continuous miracles and mercies, 
and the superintendence of a theo- 
eracy. The nations saw, and heard, 
and felt every moral, intellectual, and 
miraculous motive ; and the fact that 
they sank deeper into idolatry only 
proves that no corner of the earth 
had been bright, if an especial and 
unceasing miracle had not kept it so. 
‘lo have put all the nations of the 
earth under this supernatural ad- 
ministration, would have been an 
utter alteration of the whole scheme 
of God’s moral government and the 
entire subversion of the established 
course of nature. 

Let it also be distinctly borne in 
mind that the whole Jewish dispen- 
sation was preparatory to that more 
glorious and universal scheme under 
which it it is our privilege to live. 
It ultimately unfolded this, when 
out of its darkest night the Sun of 
Rightcousness arose never again to 
set. The Dean directs his attention 
at the close of his able and dispassion- 
ate work, to a consideration of the 
present state and future prospects of 
the Jews; and gathers from all that 
even in his day began to befall that 
remarkable race clearer and more 
conclusive proofs of the inspiration of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. At 
the conclusion of his defence the 
Dean meets some of the more pro- 
minent objections. ‘These are chiefly 
of a historical character. Instead of 
copying them, we may in prosecution 
of our author's vindication of the 
Pentateuch, refer as briefly as possible 
to some objections of a moral kind, 
which have been liberally adduced 
against the claims of that ancient 
work to be the word of God. 
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Many infidels have said of the 
curse pronounced upon the Serpent, 
* Does it not seem a kind of paltry 
revenge on the part of God to have 
cursed the Serpent when he pro- 
nounced a curse upon guilty man ?” 
A simple reply to this 1s, Do we not 
find the very same thing occur in 
creation and Providence? The ob- 
jection of the infidel is, that it was 
wrong in God to make the creature 
suffer in consequence of the guilty 
man; but if this be an argument 
against the God of revelation, it will 
tell with equal strength against the 
God of creation. For, suppose an 
incendiary set fire to a stable, and 
ten or twenty horses are destroyed, 
does not the very same apparent in- 
justice occur? Or if a war begins 
between two nations, and the noble 
horse is destroyed in battle, do we not 
see the brutes there suffering in con- 
sequence of man’s passion and re- 
venge? If, then, it be an argument 
against the Pentateuch being a re- 
velation from God, that it states the 
brutes to have been sentenced to 
suffer in consequence of man’s guilt, 
it must be an argument against the 
creation being the work of God that 
you find animals there suffering in 
consequence of the same guilt. 

It is objected that human passions 
are in Scripture ascribed to God ; as, 
for instance, jealousy, hatred, anger, 
repentance, and such like. Our re- 
ply to this is, that most truths in the 
word of God are conveyed in figura- 
tive language. Heaven is set forth 
by a glorious land, and a beauteous 
temple its access,—by gates of pearl 
in bliss,—by fruits that grow and 
streams that roll, harps that sound, 
and minstrels that play upon them. 
All this every one understands to be 
figurative language, needful to con- 
vey to man some idea of the exalted 
glory and felicity of that better land. 
In the same way God represents 
himself to man under the figures or 
symbols of human passions, not that 
man may believe God to be like 
himself, a creature liable to anger 
and to change, but that man may 
have a clearer conception of God's 
feelings towards injustice and crime. 
Hence, when it is said that God is 
angry with the sinner, it simply de- 
notes that He disapproves of sin. 
When it is said that God is jea- 
lous, it simply denotes that he will 
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bear with no rival in his worship, no 
claimant of his glory. When it is 
said that He repents, it simply de- 
notes that He alters the course He 
formerly pursued, and takes another 
way of making known His intentions 
and His will. If God had left these 
expressions on record without any 
explanation, there might be some 
pretence for this objection ; but, in 
order to guard against any miscon- 
ception, we read, “ My thoughts are 
not your thoughts, neither are your 
ways my ways, saith the Lord: for 
as the heavens are higher than the 
earth, so are my ways higher than 
your ways, and my thoughts than 
your thoughts.” And again, He 
has represented Himself “ the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever 

‘The objection, therefore, that God is 
represented as possessed of human 
passions is seen to be futile, when we 
bring Scripture into comparison with 
Scripture. Another objection is the 
text, 
Pharaoh.” Infidels say, Is it reason- 
able or just that God should condemn 
that man to everlasting destruction 
whose heart He himself hardens ? 
Now, we may observe here, that it 
has been noticed more than two 
hundred years ago, that the literal 
rendering of that phrase may justly 
be,—the Lord permitted (orsuffered) 
Pharaoh’s heart to be hardened ; the 
same mood of the Hebrew verb 
which means to cause signifying also 
to permit. And ifit be an objection 
against revelation being the inspira- 
tion of God that he permitted Pha- 
raoh’s heart to .be hardened, then 
you will find that there is the same 
objection against creation being the 
work of God. Does he not suffer 
men to be born blind ? to come into 
the world deformed? Does he not 
suffer injuries and casualties to de- 
stroy hundreds? You do not say 
that this proves creation not to be the 
work of God. In the same way, if 
he suffers the passions of men to 
work their natural evil results, and 
their hearts to be hardened, it does 
not prove that the book which re- 


cords such things is not the word of 


God. But we do not shrink from 
the strongest view of this matter. 
We take the words as they are in 
our version, “'The Lord hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart ;” and say there is 
nothing in that inconsistent with the 


God “hardened the heart of 
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attributes of a wise, and just, and 
merciful, and gracious God. For all 
the offers of the Gospel, all the mo- 
tives, and opportunities, and means 
that could possibly be presented are 
presented to the sinner; and if he 
reject them all, he sins against the 
clearest light, tramples on the kind- 
est love, and nothing more can be 
done for him than has been done: 
then there are remaining just two 
ways in which that man may be 
punished. Either he may be cut off, 
and soul and body be both cast into 
hell, or his physical life may be 
spared, while his moral and spiritual 
life may be extinguished. In either 
case the punishment is the same. 
Pharaoh, instead of having his heart 
hardened, might justly have been 
cut off at that moment, and cast out 
from the presence of God; but in- 
stead of this, God suffered his phy- 
sical existence to be protracted, and 
put an end to his moral and spiritual 
existence; and therefore, while on 
earth, he was in effect in that place 
where merey never comes. We 
should not have objected if God had 
cut off his natural life, and given him 
no more means of repentance ; then 
we ought not to object to God’s cut- 
ting off his moral and spiritual life 
after every thing had been done for 
him that could be done. 

A doctrine also objected to is, that 
God visits the sins of the father upon 
the children. We find this illustrated 
in ordinary life. For instance, a no- 
bleman rebels against his prince ; he 
loses his coronet, and his family suffer 
for centuries afterwards. <A king 
commits some great crime, and the 
whole country is thrown into a state 
of rebellion and war. A father 
through gambling loses all his pro- 
perty, and his children and his child- 
ren’s children suffer. A parent be- 
comes a debauchee, wastes his health, 
and injures his constitution ; and his 
offspring are diseased to the third 
and fourth generation. Now, what 
is all this but the sins of the fathers 
visited upon the children, in the ar- 
rangements of Providence, in the 
occurrences of daily life? If, there- 
fore, the record of this fact in the 
Bible proves the book not to be the 
inspiration of God, then does the 
happening of this fact every day be- 
fore our eyes prove creation and 
providence not to be the workman- 
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ship of God. And, moreover, when 
God states that He visits the iniqui- 
ties of the fathers upon the children, 
He does not refer to their after-exist- 
ence. In Ezekiel, xviii. 19, you read, 
“ Yet say ye, Why? doth not the 
son bear the iniquity of the father ? 
When the son hath done that which 
is lawful and right, and hath kept 
all my statutes, and hath done them, 
he shall surely live. The soul that 
sinneth, it shall die. The son shall 
not bear the iniquity of the father, 
neither shall the father bear the ini- 
quity of the son; the righteousness 
of the righteous shall be upon him, 
and the wickedness of the wicked 
shall be upon him.” This chapter 
refers to the after-existence of the 
soul. ‘The Jews construed the state- 
ment in Exodus falsely, and under- 
stood it to refer to God’s arrange- 
ments in eternity, as well as to his 
dealings in time; but here, by the 
mouth of his prophet, he distinctly 
shews that “ visiting the iniquities 
of the fathers upon the children” 
has reference purely to man’s tem- 
poral condition, and has no direct 
bearing whatever on the destinies of 
his immortal soul. 

Another feature objected to by 
infidels, as inconsistent with the mo- 
ral character of God, is God having 
caused all the Canaanitish nations to 
be destroyed. They say that it seems 
wholly inconsistent with what we 
should suppose to be the merciful 
character of God, that He should 
thus destroy whole nations by the 
sword. But when we read that the 
pestilence has depopulated crowded 
cities—when you read that Napoleon 
swept the continent of Europe, and 
left but the wrecks of smoking homes 
and the blood of slaughtered citizens 
to be the mementos of his march,— 
we do not say that this is a proof 
that there is no God in heaven, and 
no moral government of the inha- 
bitants of the earth; and yet if the 
destruction of the nations of the 
Canaanites immediately by God is a 
proof that the Bible which records it 
is not the inspiration of God, then the 
destruction of nations by the sword 
of the conqueror, or by the breath of 
famine, must be a proof that there is 
no God, or that creation is not God's 
work, nor providence a part of God's 
general government. And, moreover, 
when we see juries in your own coun- 
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try bringing in a verdict of guilty, 
the judge pronouncing the sentence 
of death, and that sentence executed, 
you do not complain that there is 
any thing wrong or unjust in the act. 
Just in the same way these Canaanites 
are declared to have polluted and 
stained the land with their corrup- 
tions and abominations; and when 
they were cut off by the sword of 
Ifeaven, it was merely the jury and 
judge pronouncing the verdict and 
sentence to the letter. We are, 
therefore, to regard the extirpation 
of the Canaanites not as an act of 
revenge, but as the execution of the 
sentence of retributive justice. 

Again, it is urged that the com- 
mand given to Abraham to sacrifice 
his son Isaac is altogether inconsistent 
with all right conceptions of the jus- 
tice and the mercy of God. Now, 
first, this act was intended to be 
symbolical ; it was meant to repre- 
sent the sacrifice of the Son of God 
as a propitiation for the sins of the 
world. And, in the second place, 
we reply, that God has a sovereign 
and indisputable claim to the life of 
His creatures, when, where, and how 
He pleases ; and that if Abraham had 
actually plunged the knife into Isaac’s 
bosom, it would have been perfectly 
consistent with the character of God, 
for He has a right to summon the 
soul to His presence through any 
avenue, in any circumstances, and 
by any instrumentality that to Him 
may seem meet. In the last place, 
Abraham did not kill Isaac. 

The next objection we refer to is, 
that in the books of Exodus and 
Deuteronomy there are passages so 
indelicate as to be utterly unfit for 
general perusal; and Paine, and 
Voltaire, and Hume, have urged this 
popular but paltry reason for dis- 
believing the Bible to be the inspir- 
ation of God. In reply to this, we 
observe, in the first place, that we 
have no fact recorded in the Scrip- 
ture which does not actually occur 
in creation and in providence ; and if, 
therefore, the record of that which 
to us seems indelicate is an argument 
that God did not write the book, 
then the occurrence in creation and 
in providence of these same _ indeli- 
cacies must be an argument that God 
did not create the world, and that 
He does not rule it by His providence. 
In the second place, we reply to this 
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objection, that in courts of justice, 
and in professional and medical com- 
munications, circumstances transpire 
which may seem revolting to us, but 
of which we never complain, because 
we know they are essential to the 
good and well-being of mankind; and 
may not these communications of the 
great Physician be essential for the 
moral restoration of the world? In 
the third place, we reply, that the 
Scripture is an exact portrait of man; 
if it shews the bright in his character, 
it shews also the black; if it pro- 
claims that which ennobles and exalts 
him, it discloses that which tends to 
depress and humble him. This book 
would not bea fair portrait, not merely 
of man’s restoration, but of man’s ruin 
and guilt, if it did not record fully 
and fairly the sins as well as the 
virtues of mankind. There may be 
in the present day a certain delicacy 
of language, which was totally un- 
known even two or three centuries 
ago, and still more unknown in the 
day when the Bible was written. 
In ancient times, and especially in 
Eastern countries, men and women 
mingled together in society, but kept 
perfectly distinct and separate, and 
allusions might occur not in such 
circumstances indelicate. In a recent 
work written by an Arab, it is stated 
as a most revolting circumstance, that 
in England the ladies walk the streets 
without being veiled, and openly 
mingle with men in society and in 
churches; for this the foreigner 
charges us with a want of delicacy, 
just as we lay the charge against a 
past generation. When we read of 
that which is immoral or indelicate 
in a novel, it is recorded too often in 
such a way as to excite corresponding 
emotions in the mind of the reader ; 
but when we read the most indelicate 
records in the Pentateuch, they are 
recorded in tones of holy and righteous 
severity ; and instead of being calcu- 
lated to excite one unhallowed emo- 
tion, they are calculated to make you 
abstain from what is foul, and love 
whatsoever is just, and pure, and of 
good report. And for all these rea- 
sons we say, that those parts of Holy 
Writ which appear to us indelicate 
may be vindicated on the strictest 
principles, and shewn to be neither 
inconsistent with the moral character 
of God, nor calculated to contaminate 
the feelings and affections of mankind. 
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Another objection is, that polygamy 
was suffered to exist among the He- 
brews and in other Eastern nations ; 
we read of the number of David's 
wives, and the concubines of Solomon. 
Can this have been permitted by the 
same God who so frequently forbids 
it? Now we can easily see that the 
laws which may be suited to one age 
of the world may not be suited to 
another age. Our Lord says that 
this was suffered, “ because of the 
hardness of the people’s hearts ;” it 
was an expedient required by the 
circumstances of the age, not a per- 
petual moral maxim, intended to 
regulate the intercourse and conduct 
of mankind in after ages. In the 
next place, is it not the fact, that 
there are different laws, not only for 
different ages, but for different states 
of the same community? ‘The same 
laws would not do for the prison 
which are required for free and 
polished society ; the same laws do 
not prevail in a penal colony as in 
the free mother country; the same 
Jaws will not do for Otaheite that will 
do for Britain. There must be a 
certain accommodation of the laws to 
the country they are intended to 
regulate. We have this illustrated 
in the present day in the conduct, for 
instance, of medical men. Suppose a 
person is seized with a dangerous 
disease, and is placed under a phy- 
sician ; and suppose he has been ac- 
customed to take a great quantity of 
alcohol daily ; the physician, though 
he will reprehend the use of alcohol, 
will allow that person a certain 
quantity of it every day, and will 
decrease it gradually every day until 
the patient is able to abstain from it 
wholly. Now it may have been that 
God allowed in the circumstances of 
other times the gradual diminution 
of a practice which, now when “ life 
and immortality are brought to light,” 
is utterly interdicted. Polygamy, like 
many other things, is not sinful till 
God interdicts it. It is God’s pro- 
hibition that makes the sin, it is 
God’s command that makes the vir- 
tue. Without God’s law on the 
subject, there is no more guilt in 
polygamy, than there would be in 
violating the seventh day while God 
had not commanded to keep it holy : 
it is His command that makes it sin- 
ful. Polygamy is not essentially sin- 
ful like murder or theft; but it is 
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now become sinful because the com- 
mand of God forbids it. Cain, in the 
infancy of the world, married his 
sister, and it was not then sinful ; but 
now it would be most sinful, as well 
as revolting, to every right mind. 
So that you observe, there must be 
some adaptation between the age or 
the individuals, and the laws em- 
ployed to govern and restrain them. 
We now take our leave of our 
author. We are of opinion that so 
valuable a work as that of Dean 
Graves on the Pentateuch ought to 
be published in such a way as will 
command the most extensive circula- 
tion. This is the age a litera- 
ture, and we rejoice to add still better, 
the age of cheap republication of 
ancient and valuable literature. ‘Those 
publishers who are engaged in the 
latter department would confer an 
immense moral service on the Christ- 
ian community by oe in a 
cheap and popular shape a work so 
simple in style, so rich in reasoning, 
and so full of convincing and satis- 
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fatory facts as these lectures on the 
five books of Moses unquestionably 
are. 

That the Dean was a man of mind, 
of great Christian simplicity, and 
possessed of the purest sympathies 
with the highest destinies of our kind, 
it needs not the affectionate testimony 
of his son to convince us. His life 
constitutes one impressive comment 
on his creed, his practice the most 
eloquent proof of the divinity of the 
sacred truths he taught from the 
pulpit and from house to house. 
We are more and more convinced, 
not merely from divine testimony, 
but from the experience of years, 
that he who preaches as an angel 
and in secret lives as a devil is the 
worst enemy Christianity has to con- 
tend with. 

The memoir of the Dean is clearly 
and affectionately written ; but were 
it otherwise, the writings of the 
author speak, and speak imperish- 
ably, for themselves. 
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Wrruiw the last thirty years the 
eastern part of the palace at St. 
James's was consum by fire; it 
was then occupied by the Duke of 
Clarence, afterwards our late King 
WilliamIV. This conflagration was 
caused, as appeared, by one of the 
servants to his royal highness care- 
lessly raking a fire out of a stove- 
grate on the first-floor, which induced 
his majesty King George LL., to ob- 
serve to Mr. Groebecker, one of her 
majesty’s pages, on the morning after, 
“| have ever maintained that the 
safest place to leave a fire is in the 
grate.” 

After the decease of King Charles 
II. the ground-floor, and some of the 
first-floor apartments of St. James's 


Palace, amongst which were these, 
underwent a purgation ; for the mis- 
tresses of that flagitious sovereign had 
to seek new quarters, although many 
of them had saved money, part of 
the wages of their iniquity; and 


others, through the management of 


King James II., had contrived to 
retain their pensions. 

It was soon publicly known that 
Charles, in derision of his subjects, 
as some said, who had so patiently 
endured his flagitious government, 
had died in the Romish faith ; a fact 
which his weak successor, James, lost 
no time in making his people ac- 
quainted with. 

Hiow it could happen that two 
princes like Charles and James should 
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thus have attained to the years of 
discretion, having constantly before 
their minds the unhappy fate of the 
king their father, and after experi- 
encing for so many years, as they 
did, expatriation from their native 
country, and being deprived so long 
of their legal inheritance, and Pro- 
vidence at last interposing and seating 
first one brother and then the other 
on the throne of their forefathers, 
and after such manifest evidences of 
Divine favour, and yet act as they 
did, appears to sober reason entirely 
incredible. 

With such fearful admonitions ever 
before their eyes, with such a re- 
trospect, considering the troubles that 
they had so happily surmounted and 
so marvellously survived, evinces a 
presumptuous daring on the part of 
these reckless princes, so preposter- 
ously wicked, indeed, as to leave us 
wrapt in wonder and astonishment 
at the contemplation of their flagitious 
government. 

Charles being consigned to the 
tomb, it soon became too evident that 
King James shewed himself hastily 
anxious to patronise all persons of the 
Romish faith, and to obtain as many 
of them about his person as he could 
smuggle into the court. Hence the 
royal chapel soon exhibited visible 
demonstrations of the most glaring 
Papacy; for large wax-lights were 
seen burning upon the altar -table 
night and day, and the mass resound- 
ed in full chorus through the various 
avenues of St. James’s Palace from 
the stentorian voices of the priests. 

Hlere in one of the old state apart- 
ments at the east end of the first- 
floor, the queen of James IT., late the 
Duchess of Modena, had her sleep- 
ing-chamber, which remained there 
within the present century, that part 
of the palace having received but 
little alteration from the abdication 
of James, the bigot sovereign. 

This apartment, and several others 
en suite, were hung with splendid 
tapestry, richly wrought at the manu- 
factory of Sir Francis Crane, at Mort- 
lake in Surrey, for King James I. 

In this chamber, in the year 1685, 
the queen, as was reported, gave 
birth to Prince James, who was pretty 
generally considered to be by all but 
the king's party merely a suppo- 
sititious child—namely, a new-born 
infant, secretly introduced into the 
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queen’s bed under a warming -pan 
without being heated. 

The account of the birth of this 
supposititious heir to the crown was 
published in the Court Gazette; the 
cannon of St. James’s Park and at 
the ‘Tower of London announced the 
event; and the court annals of the 
time gave a circumstantial account 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the other state officers and ladies ofthe 
court being in attendance in the next 
apartments to that ofthe queen, with 
her majesty’s door open wide; but 
malgré these mock demonstrations, to 
quote Samuel Butler in his Hudibras, 


“« Those persuaded ’gainst their will 
Will he o’ the same opinion still.” 


Hence the case, to use the phrase of 
Westminster Hall, “ had not a leg 
to stand upon.” 

Unfortunately for the upholders 
of the truth of the event, it was well 
known to the residents of the palace 
that there was a jib-door, which was 
covered with part of the tapestry in 
the panel in a room close behind the 
head of the royal bed; and further, 
that there was a private staircase 
that communicated both upwards and 
downwards to this very doorway in 
this back apartment. 

Our Lady of Loretto (known to 
fame in England before the Refor- 
mation) had promised the royal bant- 
ling to the pious supplications of his 
majesty King James; but strangely 
enough this “holy personage was not 
subpoenaed into court in proof of the 
birth, and of course we have not the 
authority of her evidence. 

King James had proved himself 
an infatuated bigot, a priest-ridden 
tyrant, a savage, remorseless per- 
secutor of his people, and deservedly 
merited his unhappy fate; for he re- 
mained in his palace until he was 
deserted by relations and friends to 
whom he might hope for support; 
for all whom he had favoured were 
known enemies tothe people. Hence 
it became the general belief, that all 
the tales that were uttered to his 
prejudice were truths sacred as Holy 
Writ. 

The king, having subdued the re- 
bellion of the Duke of Monmouth in 
the west of England, who soon after 
lost his head upon the scaffold, now 
thought himsclf securely seated on 
the throne, when Judge Jefferies was 
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sent into the western districts to try 
the adherents of this rash enterprise, 
accompanied by a military force un- 
der the command of the ruftian 
Colonel Kirk, a merciless coadjutor 
of this judge, appointed by the state 
authorities, and especially by the 
concurrence of the tyrant sovereign. 

These human vultures, in their 
memorable tour of blood and bar- 
barity, hanged these misguided par- 
tisans of the duke by scores, in the 
most grossly insulting and inhuman 
manner. Kirk ordered thirty to be 
suspended at once upon the same 
gallows, which was erected immedi- 
ately in front of the inn, where himself 
and his officers being at dinner, they 
might gratify their hellish cruelty 
by a nearer sight of the sufferings of 
their victims ; of these—horrible to 
recite !—ten were launched into dread 
eternity with a health to the bigot 
king, which was accompanied by a 
shout; ten with a health to the 
fanatic queen, the late Duchess of 
Modena; and ten with a health to 
the arch-demon, Judge Jefferies ! 

The principal scenes of the atro- 
cities perpetrated by Jefferies and 
Kirk occurred in the neighbourhood 
of the battle of Sedgmoor, where the 
duke was defeated, and shortly after 
made prisoner. 

The following towns were stained 
with the blood of the unhappy vic- 
tims to the inconsiderate, and, it must 
be inferred, unpardonable rashness of 
the Duke of Monmouth, — Bridge- 
water, ‘Taunton, Dorchester, and 
Wells. Jefferies openly boasted on 
this horrible occasion, that he had 
hanged more than all the British 
judges who had lived in England 
from the period of the Norman Con- 
quest ! 

On his return to London after this 
murderous expedition, he was in- 
vested with the dignity of lord-chan- 
cellor by the king,—an indubitable 
proof that his sanguinary conduct 
met with the entire approbation of 
the unfeeling despot. 

It was now too evident that James 
determined to establish Popery in 
his dominions ; almost all places of 
honour or profit were bestowed upon 
Papists or their adherents ; and al- 
though the nation was in a state of 
peace, he caused an army of 15,000 
men to be encamped on Hounslow 
Heath, under the command of Lord 
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Feversham ; and in his camp was set 
up a public chapel, which was erected 
on wheels, and in which mass was 
daily performed. 

At the abdication of James, the 
chapel was stationed on the south 
side of Conduit Street ; and it being 
reconsecrated, the service of the Pro- 
testant church was performed therein 
until about the year 1725, when it 
was removed, and ‘Trinity Chapel was 
erected on its site. King James, to 
obtain a specific object, most unad- 
visedly published two papers, taken 
out of the late king’s strong-box, to 
assure the British people, had other 
proof been wanting, of this gratuit- 
ous act of folly in making it public 
that Charles had died a Papist. 

The character of this king, the 
most profligate of the Stuart race, 
has been thus faithfully portrayed 
by a noble poet :— 

“ Fortune, or fair or frowning on his 
soul, 

Could stamp no virtue, and no vice con- 
trol ; 

Honour or morals, gratitude or truth, 

Nor learned his ripen’d age, nor knew 
his youth. 


The care of nations left to knaves or 
chance,— 

Plunderer of Britain, pensioner of France ; 

Free to buffoons, to ministers denied, 

He lived an atheist, and a bigot died !” 


From this period it appears that 
all the measures of King James were 
governed by a strange infatuation, 
for every public and private act 
savoured of the grossest fanaticism 
and stark-blind zealotry; and the 
monstrous absurdities of the revived 
old system of the Popish church 
terrified or disgusted all thinking 
people. 

On the 25th of March, 1685, a 
proclamation was issued from the 
court, appointing a day of public 
thanksgiving, on discovering the 
queen’s pregnancy. This absurdity 
was immediately seen through, and 
ascribed to those stratagem-mongers, 
the priests, who were encouraged at 
the court of St. James's. 

The extravagant joy of the Papists 
on this occasion, and the sanguine 
hopes and expectations of the Jesuits, 
were openly declared, who made no 
secret of their belief that this con- 
ception was miraculous, and asserted 
that it was the immediate effect of 
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a holy vow made to our Lady of 
Loretto by the other Lady of Modena, 
who performed a pilgrimage to the 
Loretto shrine expressly to obtain 
the promise that she should be 
brought to bed of a prince ! 

This occasioned the Protestants, 
whose interest it was to encourage 
the expectation of no such birth, to 
entertain suspicions of this anticipated 
pregnancy, and to persuade com 
selves that these Papists were hatch- 
ing a scheme for imposing an heir on 
the nation. 

On the 10th of the following June 
the queen was said to be safely de- 
livered of a prince, afterwards known 
to our history under the title of the 
Pretender. 

Many believed at the time, and 
still do believe, that this was a sup- 
posititious birth. This event, which 
the king had long made the object 
of his most ardent prayers, and from 
which he expected the firmest esta- 
blishment of his throne, ultimately 
proved the cause of his downfal ; 
for as he was now in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age, and the Princess of 
Orange was the next heir to the British 
throne, the nation had entertained 
hopes of at last obtaining a peaceable 
and safe redress ofall their grievances; 
but when a son (real or pretended) 
was born to the king, they were re- 
duced to despair, and saw no resource 
left except in forming a confederacy 
for their mutual interests; and this 
comprehensive union of Whigs and 
Tories, Churchmen and Dissenters— 
Protestants, speedily produced the 
Glorious Revolution ! 

In the year 1688, on the Ist of 
October, the Prince of Orange pub- 
lished a declaration, with the reasons 
of his intended expedition to Eng- 
land: one of these was “ to inquire 
into the birth of this supposed Prince 
of Wales.” 

So general had the public hatred 
spread against James in every part 
of the kingdom, from the flagitious 
acts of those about the court, and the 
sanction which he gave to the daily 
atrocities which were committed to 
the injury of his subjects, that the 
whole body of the Protestant people 
willingly believed every report that 
had got abroad to the prejudice of 
the house of the Stuarts; for the 
whole empire, with the exception of 
the Papists and the Jacobites, had 
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imbibed a hatred for the name, and 
the wish became universal. All 
the judicious amongst those of the 
Catholic communion were alarmed 
and disgusted with the violent mea- 
sures of the frantic James, and wisely 
foresaw the consequences that must 
of necessity ensue; but he was too 
self-willed to listen to advice, and 
blindly rushed upon his fate. But 
James was the victim to an incurable 
infatuation, and was entirely governed 
by the rash counsels of the bigot 
queen, and of his own confessor, 
Father Peters, a Jesuit, whom he 
created a privy-councillor; all was 
now hastening to rapid ruin, and the 
last act of the direful drama had 
reached the very threshold of the 
throne. 

Before the arrival of the Prince of 
Orange, indeed, only within a very 
few days, all the real friends of hu- 
manity, however influential their 
station might seem, at once absented 
themselves from the court ; the pa- 
lace was deserted, and James was 
left without a friend. Every day, 
every hour, brought the tyrant bigot 
a new disaster. In his agitation, he 
entreated the support of certain 
amongst the most honoured and re- 
spected of the nobility ; but his ap- 
peal was made too late. Some in- 
jured party answered him with the 
bitterness of sarcasm or reproach, 
and every one left him without sym- 
pathy for his fate. He had not the 
balm of family consolation to repose 
upon in his trouble,—for the last 
who fied from the palace was his 
daughter, the Princess Anne, the 
wife of Prince George of Denmark ; 
which saddest sorrow he was con- 
strained to endure without an ap- 
peal, for he had forfeited all claim to 
the affections of relations, and as for 
friends he had none, saving those 
who had been active abettors of his 
persecutions. 

It is related that his son-in-law, 
the husband of Princess Anne, who 
remained at St. James’s as one of his 
last friends, and who appeared to 
commiserate his disasters, having 
heard from the king’s own lips how, 
one by one, his court had been de- 
serted, and that all were gone over to 
join the bands of his rival, the Prince 
of Orange, he shrugged his royal 
shoulders, and exclaimed, “ What! 
is he gone too? Mon Dieu! est il 
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possible!” At length, Princess Anne 
departed from the court under the 
wing of one of the bishops; when, 


immediately after, the prince himself 


absconded also. The king, on being 
informed of this last blow, remained 
silent ; when he observed, “So much 
for—est il possible ? Then he is gone 
at last!” and in bitter sadness added, 
“ Then it is expedient that I go too !” 

When the Dutch troops arrived to 
take up their quarters in the barracks 
at St. James’s Palace and at White- 
hall, Lord Feversham was then upon 
duty ; hecommanded the king's guard. 
He expostulated with the new com- 
mander, and said, that as he had re- 
ceived his commission from his law- 
ful sovereign, he would defend his 
post until he obtained the royal au- 
thority to the contrary ; and that he 
and his soldiers would defend his 
trust with their best blood. Tap- 
pily for the peace of the city, James 
forwarded his commands to his lord- 
ship to give the Dutch troops peace- 
able possession. 

Some few months after the atro- 
cities which were committed on the 
victims in the west of England by 
Judge Jefferies and Colonel Kirk, a 
spirit of resistance began to manifest 
itself amongst his majesty’s Protest- 
ant subjects; and the guards under 
Lord Feversham were frequently in- 
sulted on their posts, particularly by 
the Thames watermen and bargemen, 
who had stout Protestant hearts, and 
were known to be brave, even to the 
last man. 

Some remnants of the wits of the 
last age penned several smart dia- 
logues upon the court, and severely 
lashed those who were prominent 


characters in the public abuses of 


that atrocious period; and amongst 
others was one that gave the life, 
character, and transactions of old 
Granny James, our Lady of Loretto, 
whom they dubbed Lucifer’s great- 
grandmother, wood-chandler to Mary ‘ 
wife to Philip of Spain, and whole- 
sale fagot-binder of Smithfield. A 
considerable mob accompanied the 
vendor of these satires, which in- 
creasing, they surrounded the Romish 
chapel in the court-yard of St. 
James's Palace, and vociferated, “ Our 
Lady of Loretto! with a groan; 
“ Our Lady of Modena !” (the queen) 
with two groans; and a groan for the 
mass, ending with a shout and a yell. 
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And as for the priests, whenever 

they appeared, they were mocked by 
a noise resembling the braying of 
asses. More than once, this clamour 
of derision was silenced by the call- 
ing out of the guards; but the rab- 
ble shewing symptoms of resistance, 
the palace gates were closed, a rein- 
forcement of the military assembled 
by beat of drum, and a strong guard 
remained in front of the chapel du- 
ring the whole night. The frantic 
howlings uttered at the names of 
Jefferies and Kirk were quite appall- 
ing. 

The military at the Tower of 
London, during the time that the 
Lord-chancellor Jefferies remained in 
confinement there, after being disco- 
vered at a public-house at Wapping, 
were ready to affirm, on affidavit, 
that shadows of the devil and his 
lordship were nightly seen in the 
apartment wherein he was a prisoner, 
with a gallon of porter and tobacco- 
pipes before them. A tale was 
equally current, that the shrieks of 
the same execrable miscreant were 
nightly audible to the inhabitants of 
that fortress during his stay there. 
An old Jacobite, whom Dr. Johnson 
had seen, and well remembered, con- 
trived to be allowed to wait upon 
Jefferies in the Tower, during the 
term of his incarceration, and act as 
his messenger. 

The hasty preparations for a ge- 
neral decampment from St. James's 
Palace kept the whole neighbourhood 
in a state of hurry and confusion ; 
and the excitement, night and day, 
as soon as it was known that William 
and his friends intended to march to 
the metropolis, was extreme. All 
the houses along the Strand and 
Fleet Street, that could spare even a 
single apartment, had numerous ap- 
plications for their hire ; for the no- 
bility, gentry, country squires, land- 
owners, and yeomanry, met their 
honoured deliverer, William, on the 
road between Torbay and London; 
and the people of every district ap- 
peared spontaneously to assemble to- 
gether, as if called by Providence to 
celebrate an universal, happy ju- 
bilee! 

When the despot, James, to favour 
his party, arbitrarily ordered a de- 
claration for liberty of conscience to 
be read in all churches and chapels, 
certain bishops haying first agreed 
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not to obey the order, presented a pe- 
tition against it. ‘The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and his holy associates, 
who piously and boldly resisted this 
mandate of an infatuated king to dis- 
tribute a declaration which they con- 
scientiously considered to be entirely 
subversive of the Protestant religion, 
were William Sancroft, archbishop 
of Canterbury; William Lloyd, bi- 
shop of St. Asaph ; Francis Turner, 
bishop of Ely ; ‘Thomas Kenn, bishop 
of Bath and Wells; John Lake, bi- 
shop of Chichester; Thomas White, 
bishop of Peterborough; Jonathan 
‘Trelawney, bishop of Bristol. 

These upright men, uncompro- 
mising and honest supporters of our 
holy church, were sent by James to 
the Tower of London, in order to re- 
ceive trial; but were subsequently 
tried for a libel (as their dutiful ad- 
dress was designated by the frantic 
monarch); but they were acquitted 
on the memorable 17th of June, 
1688, to the great joy of the whole 
people, excepting those who pre- 
ferred to live under the most fla- 
gitious crimes and impositions that 
ever were imposed upon a generous, 
deserving people by a corrupt church 
and a wicked state. 

The recent birth of a prince at 
length impelled the people seriously 
to think of means for preventing their 
own religion and sacred liberties from 
being utterly destroyed ; and with 
this view they determined to invite 
over to England the Prince of Orange 
from Holland. 

The eminent persons whose names 
were subscribed to the invitation ad- 
dressed to the Prince of Orange, 
held several private meetings to ar- 
range their plans for effecting this 
great national and most laudable 
object, at a place named Whitting- 
don, some distance 
Chesterfield, in Derbyshire. The 
seven subscribers to this most im- 
portant document were (for ever 
honoured be their names!) the Earls 
of Danby, Shrewsbury, and Devon- 
shire ; Lords Delamere and Lumley ; 
Bishop of London, and Admiral 
Russell. 

King William arrived at Torbay, 
November 4, 1688, on which glorious 
occasion the following two memora- 
ble lines of Claudian were applied :— 
“O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat 

A‘ther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad classica venti.” 
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The glorious Revolution forms a 
new epoch in the constitution, says 
Hume, and was probably attended 
with consequences more advantageous 
to the people than barely freeing 
them from an exceptionable adminis- 
tration. By deciding many import- 
ant questions in favour of liberty, 
and still more, by that great prece- 
dent of deposing one king and esta- 
blishing a new family, it gave such 
an ascendant to popular principles as 
has put the nature of the English 
constitution beyond all controversy. 
It may justly be affirmed, without 
any danger of exaggeration, “ that we 
in this island have ever since en- 
joyed, if not the best system of go- 
vernment, at least the most entire 
system of liberty that ever was known 
among mankind.” 

It must ever be an honour to the 
English crown (says a late popular 
writer), that it has been worn by so 
great a man as William III. Com- 
pared with him, the statesmen who 
surrounded his throne—the Sunder- 
lands, Godolphins, and Shrewsburys 
are sadly eclipsed; even the So- 
mersets and the Montagues sink in 
comparison with him; for he was, in 
truth, too great, not for the times 
wherein he was called to action, but 
for the peculiar condition of a king 
of England after the Revolution ; 
and as he was the last sovereign of 
this country whose understanding 
and energy of character have been 
very distinguished, so was he the 
last who encountered the resistance 
of his parliament, or stood apart and 
undisguised in the maintenance of his 
own prerogative. His reign is, no 
doubt, one of the most important in 
our constitutional history, both on 
account of its general character, and 
of those beneficial alterations in our 
law to which it gave rise. 

The conduct of this tyrant bigot, 
James, had long lost for him the 
respect of all the thinking people 
amongst his subjects; for long be- 
fore he sent the seven bishops to the 
Tower, the public hatred had in- 
creased to a degree which would 
have made a stouter heart than that 
which inhabited his base, cruel, and 
most unkingly bosom tremble ap- 
palled ; but James was not only a 
rash bigot, but proved himself ulti- 
mately to be equally pusillanimous 
as rash; and all sensible men of his 


own faith held him in derision, 
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Ilis meanness in discourse, his 
manner, and general behaviour, be- 
came the subjects of open animad- 
version ; and one of the best reputed 
poets of the day laughed at him even 
to his face at his own court. His 
bigotry became so flagrant that the 
people about the palace appeared to 
feel scandalised ; and even in his 
presence they could with difficulty 
avoid giving utterance to their con- 
tempt. 

His conduct and character were as 
well understood and as duly appre- 
ciated abroadas they were in England; 
the Archbishop of Rheims seeing 
him come from the chapel at the 
French court, could not forbear sar- 
castically remarking, in the hearing 
of Louis XTV.,—* Make way! here 
comes an honest gentleman, who has 
abandoned three kingdoms for a 
mass I” 

It is sufficiently known, that, from 
the times of which we are speaking, 
the Thames watermen have assumed 
the privilege of speaking out, or, in 
other words, giving way to the utter- 
ance of their thoughts as they occur, 
without the least fear or restraint. 
The guards, and the court authorities 
who attended the seven bishops to 
the Tower, were well advised of this ; 
and it was supposed that all the 
wherries upon the Thames between 
Windsor and Greenwich accompanied 
these holy martyrs (as they were 
then considered to be) during their 
passage from Whitehall stairs to the 
‘Tower. 

On this momentous occasion an 
immense concourse assembled upon 
the water, and the scene was most 
touching, for the prelates were known 
to be wise, honest, and holy persons, 
universally and deservedly honoured 
and venerated accordingly. They 
were in consequence rowed to the 
place of their captivity amidst the 
prayers, tears, and blessings of the 
people. ‘There were some accidents 
at the passage under London Bridge ; 
but when these holy men attained 
the Traitor’s Gate, where they were 
delivered into the custody of the au- 
thorities; and when the boats with 
their crews, at the returning tide, 
put about, their shouts were so loud 
and increasing, that it was asserted 
they were heard at the water-gate at 
Whitehall ; and the yell of the boat- 
men against those who were in at- 
tendance ex offictv at the melancholy 
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procession surpasses the power of de- 
scription. And further, it is related, 
that the commotion continued in the 
streets, and all the public and pri- 
vate parts of the metropolis, during 
the whole succeeding night ; and that 
even in the morning of the succeed- 
ing day, vast groups of people as- 
sembled in every street; and such 
was the general excitement, that fifty 
thousand people might have been 
collected together ready to have be- 
come the perpetrators of every sort 
of insubordination and public mis- 
chief, had any influential person 
offered to become their leader. 

This wanton outrage committed 
against the independence and becom- 
ing holy zeal of the bishops sealed 
the evil fate of King James; for the 
measure of his iniquity had already 
been almost complete, and the reser- 
voir of crime of late had been aug- 
mented through so many daily and 
hourly streams of iniquity, that it 
would bear no more; when hasty 
ruin and dismay now pervaded the 
court, and every miscreant agent and 
abettor of his crimes thereof were 
driven to seek safety, either by se- 
creting himself or in hasty flight. 

The fiendlike Kirk evaded the just 
indignation of his enraged pursuers, 
by smuggling himself abroad in a 
trading vessel, hired by a fund sup- 
plied by the Romish priests, who 
were now conscious of their own 
danger in remaining even for another 
day in London; and his brother in 
iniquity, the atrocious Jefferies, had 
nearly accomplished his own escape 
by a similar contrivance, for he was 
on the way to get into a ship pro- 
vided for him. But an attorney of 
one of the law courts, who had been 
scandalously maltreated by the inso- 
lent lord-chancellor, now determined, 
whatever might be the cost, to dis- 
cover his hiding-place. Hence he 
secretly promulgated his intentions 
amongst all the sheriffs’ officers in 
London and Westminster ; and sent 
agents to Deptford, Greenwich, Ro- 
chester, and other districts the ren- 
dezvous of shipping and sailors ; and 
circulated printed papers, praying 
every one of manly feeling and pa- 
triotic integrity to hold himself on 
the alert to detect such a traitor to 
the cause of humanity. This hue and 
cry succeeded ; for late one night a 
seafaring man left a letter at the 
house of the vigilant inquirer, de- 
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scribing him as having been seen at 
the Ship in a narrow street near 
Wapping ; who proceeding thither, 
and sedulously inquiring, the quon- 
dam chancellor was traced to a com- 
mon dark taproom, unshaven, and 
disguised as a sailor in a ragged blue 


jacket and knee-trousers, drinking 
porter with some colliers, to hide 


suspicion ; when he was at once re- 
cognised, openly accused, and, after 
a struggle, he was pointed out and 
captured : for no sooner was it known 
that the prize was the bloodstained 
Chancellor Jefferies than all the 
neighbourhood became parties to his 
capture, and the commotion in con- 
sequence became alarming. 

They hired a boat, crossed the 
Thames into Kent, and under a 
strong escort marched him over 

London Bridge back into the city ; 
where, inquiring for the lord-mayor, 
they relinquished their prisoner into 
his hands, upon receiving his sacred 
assurance that he should be secured 
in the Tower, and given up to be 
tried by the offended laws of his 
country. 

It was said that the rage and in- 
dignation of the multitude who sur- 
rounded the culprit exceeded de- 
scription, and that the lord-mayor, 
certain aldermen, and other city au- 
thorities whom they hastily met in 
the city, and who supported him with 
becoming spirit, had the utmost diffi- 
culty in preventing the enraged po- 
pulace from tearing Jefferies to pieces ; 
and when they reached that dread 
fortress the Tower, it is supposed that 
they were accompanied by twenty 
thousand people, who filled the air 
with their howlings and execrations. 
When they entered upon the first 
bridge in that state prison, an old 
field-officer of the garrison, whose 
brother’s son had been condemned 
by Jefferies and hanged at Dorches- 
ter, observed, his grey hairs standing 
erect, “ Look! behold the murderer ! 
Death and hell by turns have already 
taken possession of his livid visage !” 
But when the prison-door was closed 
upon him, he uttered a shriek, stared 
wildly about him, and staggering 
round the apartment, fell into a 
swoon ! 

During his incarceration his per- 
turbed conscience appeared in inde- 
scribable agony. He was constantly 
talking to himself, or loudly groan- 
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ing ; and gave such appalling shrieks, 
though two of the wardens remained 
with him day and night, that the 
other inmates of the place who en- 
joyed their liberty lived in terror, 
and the nightly guards remained at 
their posts in a state of the greatest 
disquietude. Yet spite of the know- 
ledge of these troublous events, which 
every one knew, such is the froward- 
ness of the wicked spirit of party, 
that even in the Tower, at this very 
time, there were some few adherents 
to the cause of the bigot prince, even 
amongst the garrison, who secretly 
toasted him, and prided themselves 
in their obduracy for remaining 
Jacobites ! 

About the year 1776, a party was 
proposed in the Temple, to which 
Dr. Samuel Johnson was invited, to 
meet Sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, 
Mr. Beauclerk, the Hon. John Byng, 
Mr. Wyndham, Dr. Brocklesby, and 
a few other distinguished persons, 
named by Dr. Richard Burney. The 
party originated with this musical 
doctor, he having won a wager from 
Garrick on a question about the 
Temple organ, as to who was the 
builder thereof, when it was satis- 
factorily proved that the ingenious 
German mechanic, Fader Schmidt, 
was the man; and every one was 
satisfied with the testimony of the 
learned Burney in the German's 
favour. 

The day appointed for this meet- 
ing fell upon the 5th of November 
and Dr. Burney presided at the organ 
of the Temple church, by favour of 
the organist. All the party attended 
the morning service there. 

It appears that this Jefferies, who 
had chambers in the Temple, and 
possessed great influence amongst the 
principals of that ancient law fra- 
ternity, was, whilst a young man, 
universally admired for his versatile 
talent and many engaging qualities. 
He was a favourite in the green-room 
at the Duke of York's theatre in 
Dorset Gardens, an amateur per- 
former in the drama, a good comic 
singer, and famed for performing the 
favourite song of “ Old Rowley,” a 
satire on King Charles II. He was, 
as his contemporary, Tom d’Urfey, 
said, the great patron of tavern clubs, 
and the most joyous of all the cele- 
brated convives of his day. 

It being determined to sect up an 
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organ in the Temple church, by a 
ge nneral subscri iption fund to be raised 
by the Templars; and the question 
being long debated who should re- 
ceive the commission to erect it, 
several rival candidates applied, and 
the subscribers were long in coming 
to a determination ; when, at a meet- 
ing held at the Devil and St. Dunstan 
tavern, hard by the entrance gate, 
Jefferies made so able a speech, and 
evinced such superior tact and ge- 
neral information upon the question, 
that by a large majority he was em- 
powered to decide the matter; and 
after hearing each instrument, his 
preference was at once adopted in 
favour of Father Schmict, a German 
organ-builder ; and his fiat was the 
means of making Schmidt's fortune. 

Jefferies, amongst his other quali- 
fications, was an extraordinary mimic, 
and his imitations of the Anglo- 
German (as pronounced by Father 
Schmidt) were quite unique. Bet- 
terton, the tragedian, and his accom- 
plished wife, and their protégée the 
celebrated Mrs. Oldfield, on hearing 
him at their supper-table one night, 
were enraptured, and became entirely 
convulsed with laughter. 

It is evident that some of the fa- 
mily of Jefferies had a predilection 
for humour, for his near relation, 
who was an alderman and merchant, 
residing in Queen Street, Cheapside, 
a man beloved, and of considerable 
influence, obtained for young Jef- 
feries much practice as a barrister, 
and afterwards some valuable law 
appointments there ; when, at length, 
being engaged in an affair in which 
the Duke of York was materially 
concerned, and obtaining the royal 
duke’s entire approbation, from that 
time he was retained as his legal 
adviser. 

At a convivial meeting held at the 
Queen’s Arms in Newgate Street, 
‘Tom d@Urfey being in the chair, 
during the reign of Charles I1., this 
celebrated lyric composer adopted the 
suggestion of the facetious alderman, 
namely, to entitle his song-book 
D Urfey’s Pills to Purge Melancholy, 
which long continued to retain much 
celebrity. 

In the south-west corner of St. 
James's churchyard, Piccadilly, is a 
small mural monument, with the fol- 
lowing laconic inscription :—* Tom 
d'Uriey, died Feb. 28, 1730.” 
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About the year 1740, the cele- 
brated Samuel Johnson, then one of 
the writers for the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine, lived in great intimacy with 
certain Scotchmen, and sometimes 
mixed in a club, chiefly composed of 
Jacobites, who assembled in the first 
floor of an obsolete tavern in Little 
Britain. One of the members there- 
of, a tall, thin, grey-headed man, 
had personally known the late King 
James, and was in his army at the 
battle of the Boyne. This Scot was 
a man of whom Johnson seldom 
spoke but with reminiscences of the 
fondest regard: “ For at that time,” 
said Johnson, “ I frequently stood in 
need of a dinner; but this venerable 
Jacobite supplied my need, and per- 
formed the office with such a noble 
and disinterested grace (though his 
income, which he acquired solely by 
his pen, was not half the sum which 
his rare talent merited), that I can 
scarce recur to his generous memory 
without tears. Poor, dear Macalister ! 
we often disputed, and I remember 
more than once calling hit a savage ; 
but then I qualified the offensive 
epithet by declaring that he inhe- 
rited the noble qualities of a savage. 

“The period of which I speak,” 
said Johnson, “ was within half 
century of the glorious Revolution, 
and many individuals of this Jacobite 
fraternity were even then (remember 
they were natives of the north) ap- 
parently in their prime ; and having 
no fear of me, they spoke their minds 
without reserve. 

“rom these men I acquired much 
information of the days of James ; 
and amongst other things that Jef- 
feries remained uncorrupted until the 
ladies of the court, particularly those 
about the queen, who were Catho- 
lic bigots, and were enamoured with 
his pleasantries, by their dark eyes 
and flatteries corrupted his heart ; 
for they were, as he himself adimitted, 
corrupt beauties — many of them 
French and Italians, with hearts as 
black as hell. The last intelligible 
words that eseaped his lips in the 
Tower were bitter execrations against 
the she-devils of Modena, whom he 
designated hell-kites ; but it was be- 
lieved that he then was mad.” 

Johnson quoted some amongst 
these Jacobites who knew Jefferies 
intimately, and spoke of him before 
he became acquainted with the court 
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as an incorruptible lawyer, and one 
who gave no quarter to any indivi- 
dual of his own profession who was 
proved guilty of prevarication or 
malpractices. Strange that a man 
who had commenced so well should 
have become so changed! Latterly, 
he became so irascible that, even as 
he presided in the Court of ¢ hancery, 
his language was often unendurable 
—so grossly intemperate, indeed, as 
to terrify those whom he interrogated, 
by reviling them in the coarsest lan- 
guage, and designating them by epi- 
thets too vulgar to bear repetition. 

The lawyer by whose vigilance he 
was discovered at the Ship pot-house, 
at Deptford, reminded him of his 
gross phraseology as they crossed the 
Thames in a boat, just after he was 
taken. “ Now, my lord-chancellor,” 
said he, “ I may ery lex talionis. We 
are on the water, and may be as 
abusive as we list, according to the 
custom of the blackguard boatmen. 
Yes, my lord, that collier’s jacket 
and swab petticoat trousers become 
you well: it is more characteristic of 
your abusive tongue than the chan- 
cellor’s robe or his wig. Suppose I 
should now play the ruffian as you 
did to me, and throw back your own 
vile epithets into your own villain 
face, and repeat, ‘ You dirty, un- 
combed, lousy, nitty reptile?” But, 
no; I shall leave you to feed, or to 
fast, on your own reflections.” 

Dr. Burney, after dinner, enter- 
tained the party with a luminous 
history of the organ, from the time 
of Peter Aritine, who was the cele- 
brated counter-puntist, several cen- 
turies ago; and, to the surprise of 
the company, Dr. Johnson chimed in 
with him, and shewed the extensive 
powers of his memory and the vast 
extent of his reading; for as his 
friend, the great orator Burke, often 
observed, “ Ile has read every thing, 
and forgets nothing.” 

The subject of the powder plot of 
1604, ni aturally enough, considering 
the anniversary of the day on which 
the party dined, was discussed ; and 
Johnson adverted to the horrid cus- 
tom of the torture, which was re- 
sorted to on the examination of 
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certain of the conspirators in this 
horrible plot, and very ably and 
severely commented upon by him. 
“We Love cause to feel proud as 
Britons, to know that the torture 
was first abolished in England,” said 
he. The doctor then branched off 
into a general history of the many 
conspiracies which had originated 
with the Romanists against the Re- 
formers; and remarked that their 
experience had neither taught them 
prudence nor caution, for every at- 
tempt to obtain the ascendancy which 
they so eagerly sought has proved 
abortive, and the parties oppressed 
have invariably survived the evils of 
persecution, and lived “ mightily to 
tower above their enemies, and put 
them to shame.” 

The last act of James’s egregious 
folly and short-sightedness was mani- 
fested on the day after the seven 
bishops were acquitted and liberated ; 
for the king was dining in the camp 
at Hounslow, at the table of the ge- 
neral commander, Lord Feversham. 
His majesty had in the morning been 
reviewing the troops at the camp, 
and all seemed to go on well; but 
in the midst of the dinner a general 
shout was heard from the camp, 
attended with the most extravagant 
symptoms of tumultuary joy. 


“ What is that noise?” inquired 
James. 
“ Nothing particular,” answered 


the commander-in-chief. “ It is 
nothing but the rejoicing of the 
soldiers for the acquittal of the 
bishops.” 

James was visibly affected, looked 
angry, suddenly became pale, and 
observed, “ Do you call that nothing ? 
But so much the worse for them.” 

“ Man proposeth, and God dis- 
poseth,” said the Princess Anne, 
when her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, privately communicated 
this event to her. For from that 
moment all reliance upon the loyalty 
of his soldiers vanished as it had been 
a dream; and the fatal reality re- 
mained “ that her royal father had 
been relying on a broken reed.” 
She raised her prophetic hands, and 
exclaimed, “ Now, indeed, all is lost !” 


H 
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ON MEN AND PICTURES, 


A PROPOS OF A WALK IN THE LOUVRE. 


Paris, June 1841. 

In the days of my youth I knew a 
young fellow that I shall here call 
Tidbody, and who, born in a pro- 
vincial town of respectable parents, 
had been considered by the drawing- 
master of the place, and, indeed, by 
the principal tea-parties there, as a 
great genius in the painting line, 
and one that was sure to make his 
fortune. 

When he had made portraits of 
his grandmother, of the house-dog, 
of the door-knocker, of the church 
and parson of the place, and had 
copied, tant bien que mal, the most of 
the prints that were to be found in 
the various houses of the village, 
Harry Tidbody was voted to be very 
nearly perfect; and his honest pa- 
rents laid out their little savings in 
sending the lad to Rome and Paris. 

I saw him in the latter town in the 
year °32, before an immense easel, 
perched upon a high stool, and copy- 
ing with perfect complacency a Cor- 
reggio in the gallery, which he thought 
he had imitated to a nicety. No mis- 
givings ever entered into the man’s 
mind that he was making an ass of 
himself; he never once paused to 
consider that his copy was as much 
like the Correggio as my nose is like 
the Apollo's. But he rose early of 
mornings, and scrubbed away all day 
with his macgilps and varnishes ; he 
worked away through cold and 
through sunshine; when other men 
were warming their fingers at the 
stoves, or wisely lounging on the 
Boulevard, he worked away, and 
thought he was cultivating art in 
the purest fashion, and smiled with 
easy scorn upon those who took the 
world more easily than he. ‘Tidbody 
drunk water with his meals—if meals 
those miserable scraps of bread and 
cheese, or bread and sausage, could 
be called, which he lined his lean 
stomach with ; and voted those per- 
sons godless gluttons who recreated 
themselves with brandy and beef. 
Ile rose up at daybreak, and worked 
away with bladder and brush ; he 
passed all night at life-academies, 
designing life-guardsmen with chalk 
and stump; he never. was known to 
take any other recreation; and in 


ten years he had spent as much time 
over his drawing as another man 
spends in thirty. At the end of his 
second year of academical studies, 
Harry Tidbody could draw exactly 
as well as he could eight years after. 
He had visited Florence, and Rome, 
and Venice, in the interval; but 
there he was as he had begun, with- 
out one single farther idea, and not an 
inch nearer the goal at which heaimed. 

One day, at the Life-academy in 
St. Martin’s Lane, I saw before me 
the back of a shock head of hair and 
a pair of ragged elbows, belonging to 
a man in a certain pompous attitude 
which I thought I recognised ; and 
when the model retired behind his 
curtain to take his ten minutes’ re- 
pose, the man belonging to the back 
in question turned round a little, and 
took out an old snuffy cotton hand- 
kerchief and wiped his forehead and 
lank cheekbones, that were moist 
with the vast mental and bodily 
exertions of the night. Harry Tid- 
body was the man in question. In 
ten years he had spent at least three 
thousand nights in copying the mo- 
del. When abroad, perhaps, he had 
passed the Sunday evenings too in 
the same rigorous and dismal pastime. 
He had piles upon piles of grey paper 
at his lodgings, covered with worth- 
less nudities in black and white chalk. 

At the end of the evening we shook 
hands, and I asked him how the arts 
flourished. The poor fellow, with a 
kind of dismal humour that formed 
a part of his character, twirled round 
upon the iron heels of his old patched 
Blucher boots, and shewed me his 
figure for answer. Such a lean, long, 
ragged, fantastical-looking personage, 
it would be hard to match out of the 
drawing-schools. 

“ Tit, my boy,” said he, when he 
had finished his pirouette, “ you may 
see that the arts have not fattened 
me as yet; and, between ourselves, 
I make by my profession something 
considerably less than a thousand 
a-year. But, mind you, [ am not 
discouraged ; my whole soul is in 
my calling ; I can’t do any thing else 
if I would ; and I will be a painter, 
or die in the attempt.” 

Tidbody is not dead, lam happy 
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to say, but has a snug place in the 
Excise of eighty pounds a-year, and 
now only exercises the pencil as an 
amateur. If his story has been told 
here at some length, the ingenious 
reader may fancy that there is some 
reason for it. In the first place, 
there is so little to say about the 
present exhibition at Paris, that 
your humble servant does not know 
how to fill his pages without some 
digressions ; and, secondly, the Tid- 
bodian episode has a certain moral 
in it, without which it never would 
have been related, and which is good 
for all artists to read. 

It came to my mind upon examin- 
ing a picture of sixty feet by forty 
(indeed, it cannot be much smaller), 
which takes up a good deal of room 
in the large room of the Louvre. 
But of this picture anon. Let us 
come to the general considerations. 

Why the deuce will men make 
light of that golden gift of medio- 
erity which for the most part they 
possess, and strive so absurdly at the 
sublime? What is it that makes a 
fortune in this world but energetic 
mediocrity ? What is it that is so 
respected and prosperous as good, 
honest, emphatic, blundering dul- 
ness, bellowing commonplaces with 
its great healthy lungs, kicking and 
struggling with ‘its big feet and fists, 
and bringing an awe-stricken public 
down on its knees before it ? Think, 
my good sir, of the people who oc- 
cupy your attention and the world’s. 
Who are they? Upon your honour 
and conscience now, are they not 
persons with thews and sinews like 
your own, only they use them with 
somewhat more activity—with a 
voice like yours, only they shout a 
little louder—with the average por- 
tion of brains, in fact, but working 
them more? But this kind of dis- 
belief in heroes is very offensive to 
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the world, it must be confessed. 
There, now, is The Times newspaper, 
which the other day rated your 
humble servant for publishing an 
account of one of the great humbugs 
of modern days, viz. the late funeral 
of Napoleon—which rated me, I say, 
and talked in its own grave, roaring 
way, about the flippancy and conceit 
of Titmarsh. 

O you thundering old Times! 
Napoleon’s funeral was a humbug, 
and your constant reader said so. 
The people engaged in it were hum- 
bugs, and this your Michael Angelo 
hinted at. There may be irreverence 
in this, and the process of humbug- 
hunting may end rather ime 
for some people. But, surely, there 
is no conceit. The shamming of mo- 
desty is the most pert conceit of all, 
the précieuse affectation of deference 
where you don’t feel it, the sneaking 
acquiescence in lies. It is very hard 
that a man may not tell the truth as 
he fancies it, without being accused 
of conceit: but so the world wags. 
As has already been prettily shewn 
in that before-mentioned little book 
about Napoleon, that is still to be 
had of the publisher's, there is a 
ballad in the volume, which, if pro- 
perly studied, will be alone worth 
two-and-sixpence to any man. 

Well, the funeral of Napoleon was 
a humbug; and being so, what was 
a man to call it? What do we call a 
rose? Is it disrespectful to the pretty 
flower to call it by its own innocent 
name? And, in like manner, are we 
bound, out of respect for society, to 
speak of humbug only in a circum- 
locutory way—to call it something 
else, as they say some Indian people 
do their devil—to wrap it up in 
riddles and charades? Nothing is 
easicr. ‘Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing couple of sonnets on the 
subject :— 


The glad spring sun shone yesterday, as Mr. 
M. Titmarsh wandered with his favourite lassie 
By silver Seine, among the meadows grassy 
—Meadows, like mail-coach guards new clad at Easter. 
Fair was the sight "twixt Neuilly and Passy ; 
And green the field, and bright the river's glister. 


The birds sang salutations to the spring ; 
Already buds and leaves from branches burst : 
‘ The surly winter time hath done its worst,” 


Said Michael ; “ Lo, the bees are on the wing !” 
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Then on the ground his lazy limbs did fling. 
Meanwhile the bees pass’d by him with my /irst. 
My second dare I to your notice bring, 
Or name to delicate ears that animal accurst ? 


To all our earthly family of fools 

My whole, resistless despot, gives the law — 

Humble and great, we kneel to it with awe ; 
O’er camp and court, the senate and the schools, 
Our grand invisible Lama sits and rules, 

By ministers that are its men of straw. 


Sir Robert utters it in place of wit, 
And straight the Opposition shouts “ Hear, hear !” 
And, oh! but all the Whiggish benches cheer 
When great Lord John retorts it, as is fit. 
In you, my Press,* each day throughout the year, 
On vast broad sheets we find its praises writ. 
O wondrous are the columns that you rear, 
And sweet the morning hymns you roar in praise of it ! 


Sacred word! it is kept out of the 
dictionaries, as if the great compilers 
of those publications were afraid to 
utter it. Well, then, the funeral of 
Napoleon was a humbug, as Titmarsh 
wrote; and a still better proof that it 
was a humbug was this, that nobody 
bought Titmarsh’s book, and of the 
10,000 copies made ready by the 
publisher not above 3000 went off. 
{t was a humbug, and an exploded 
humbug. Peace be to it! Parlons 
d’ autres choses ; and let us begin to 
discourse about the pictures without 
further shilly-shally. 

I must confess, with a great deal of 
shame, that I love to go to the picture 
gallery of a Sunday after church, on 
purpose to see the thousand happy 
people of the working sort amusing 
themselves—not very wickedly, as I 
fancy —in the only day in the week 
on which they have their freedom. 
Genteel people, who can amuse them- 
selves every day throughout the year, 
do not. frequent the Louvre on a 
Sunday. You can’t see the pictures 
well, and are pushed and elbowed 


by all sorts of low-bred creatures. 
Yesterday, there were at the very 
least two hundred common soldiers 
in the place—little vulgar ruffians, 
with red breeches and three halfpence 
a-day, examining the pictures in com- 
pany with fifteen hundred grisettes, 
two thousand liberated shop - boys, 
eighteen hundred and forty-one 
artist-apprentices, half-a-dozen of 
livery servants, and many scores of 
fellows with caps, and jackets, and 
copper-coloured countenances, and 
gold ear-rings, and large ugly hands, 
that are hammering, or weaving, or 
filing, all the week. Fi, donc! what 
a thing it is to have a taste for low 
company! Every man of decent 
breeding ought to have been in the 
Bois de Boulogne, in white kid gloves 
and on horseback, or on hack-back 
at least. How the dandies just now 
went prancing and curvetting down 
the Champs Elysées, making their 
horses jump as they passed the car- 
riages, with their japanned boots 
glittering in the sunshine! 

The fountains were flashing and 


* The reader can easily accommodate this line to the name of his favourite paper. 


Thus :— 
Times, 
Post, 


“In you, my { 


Or :— 
“ In you, my § Horeld, 
aa or, 


Or, in France :— 


each day throughout the year.” 


daily through the year.” 


“In you, my Galignani’s Messengere ;” 


a capital paper, because you have there the very cream of all the others. 


In the last 


line, for ‘* morning” you can read “ evening,” or “ weekly,” as circumstances prompt. 
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foaming, as if they too were in their 
best for Sunday; the trees are co- 
vered all over with little, twinkling, 
bright green sprouts; numberless 
exhibitions of Punch and the Fan- 
toccini are going on beneath them ; 
and jugglers and balancers are enter- 
taining the people with their pranks. 
T met “two fellows the other day, one 
with a barrel-organ, and the other 
with a beard, a turban, a red jacket, 
and a pair of dirty, short, spangled, 
white trousers, who were cursing 
each other in the purest St. Giles’s 
English ; and if I had had impudence 
or generosity enough, I should have 
liked to make up their quarrel over 
a chopine of Strasbourg beer, and hear 
the histories of either. Think of these 
fellows quitting our beloved country, 
and their homes in some calm nook 
of Field Lane or Seven Dials, and 
toiling over to France with their 
music and their juggling-traps, to 
balance cart-wheels and swallow 
knives for the amusement of our 
natural enemies! ‘They are very 
likely at work at this minute, with 
grinning bonnes and conscripts staring 
at their skill. It is pleasant to walk 
by and see the nurses and the child- 
ren so uproariously happy. Yonder 
is one who has got a halfpenny to 
give to the beggar at the crossing ; 
several are riding gravely in little 
carriages drawn by goats. Ah, truly, 
the sunshine is a fine thing ; and one 
loves to see the little people and the 
poor basking in it, as well as the 
great in their fine carriages, or their 
prancing cock-tailed horses. 

In the midst of sights of this kind, 
you pass on a fine Sunday afternoon 
down the Elysian Fields and the Tui- 
leries, until’ you reach the before- 
mentioned low-bred crowd rushing 
into the Louvre. 

Well, then, the pictures of this 
exhibition are to be numbered by 
thousands, and these thousands con- 
tain the ordinary number of chefs- 
d’auvre ; that is to say, there may 
be a couple of works of genius, half- 
a-dozen very clever performances, a 
hundred or so of good ones, fifteen 
hundred very decent good or bad 
pictures, and the remainder atrocious. 
What a comfort it is, as I have often 
thought, that they are not all master- 
pieces, and that there is a good stock 
of mediocrity in this world, and that 
we only light upon genius now and 
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then, at rare angel intervals, handed 
round like tokay at dessert, in a few 
houses, and in very small quantities 
only! Fancy how sick one would 
grow of it, if one had no other drink! 

Now, in this exhibition there are, 
of course, a certain number of per- 
sons who make believe that they are 
handing you round tokay—giving 
you the real imperial stuff, with the 
seal of genius stamped on the cork. 
There are numbers of ambitious pic- 
tures, in other words, chiefly upon 
sacred subjects, and in what is called 
a severe style of art. 

The severe style of art consists in 
drawing your figures in the first place 
very big and very neat, in which there 
is no harm; and in dressing them 
chiefly in stiff, crisp, old-fashioned 
draperies, such as one sees in the illu- 
minated missals and the old masters. 
The old masters, no doubt, copied the 
habits of the people about them ; and 
it has always appeared as absurd to 
me to imitate these antique costumes, 
and to dress up saints and virgins 
after the fashion of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, as it would be to adorn them 
with hoops and red-heels such as our 
grandmothers wore ; and to make a 
Magdalen, for instance, taking off her 
— or an angel in powder and a 

100p. 

It is, or used to be, the custom at 
the theatres for the gravedigger in 
Hamlet always to wear fifteen or 
sixteen waistcoats, of which he lei- 
surely divested himself, the audience 
roaring at each change of raiment. 
Do the Denmark gravediggers always 
wear fifteen waistcoats? Let any 
body answer who has visited the 
country. But the probability is that 
the custom on the stage is a very 
ancient one, and that the publie 
would not be satisfied at a departure 
from the legend. As in the matter 
of gravediggers, so it is with angels: 
they have—and Heaven knows why 
—a regular costume, which every 
“serious” painter follows; and which 
has a great deal more to do with 
serious art than people at first may 
imagine. ‘They have large white 
wings, that fill up a quarter of the 
picture in which they have the good 
fortune to be ; they have white gowns 
that fall round their feet in pretty 
fantastical draperies ; they have fillets 
round their brows, and their hair 
combed and neatly pomatumed down 
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the middle; and if they have not a 
sword, have an elegant portable harp 
of a certain angelic shape. Large 
rims of gold leaf they have round 
their heads always,—a pretty busi- 
ness it would be if such adjuncts 
were to be left out. 

Now, suppose the legend ordered 
that every gravedigger should be 
represented with a gold-leaf halo 
round his head, and every angel 
with fifteen waistcoats, artists would 
have followed serious art just as they 
do now most probably, and looked 
with scorn at the miserable creature 
who ventured to scoff at the waist- 
coats. ‘Ten to one but a certain 
newspaper would have called a man 
flippant who did not respect the 
waistcoats— would have said that he 
was irreverent for not worshipping 
the waistcoats.* But why talk of it? 
The fact is I have rather a desire to 
set up for a martyr, like my neigh- 
bours in the literary trade: it is not 
a little comforting to undergo such 
persecutions courageously. “ O So- 
crate! je boirai la cigue avec toi!” 
as David said to Robespierre. You 


too were accused of blasphemy in 
your time ; and the world has been 


treating us poor literary gents in the 
same way ever since. ‘Ihere, now, 
is Bulw 

But to return to the painters. In 
the matter of canvass covering, the 
French artists are a great deal more 
audacious than ours; and I have 
known a man starve all the winter 
through, without fire and without 
beef, in order that he might have 
the honour of filling five-and-twenty 
feet square of canvass with some fa- 
vourite subject of his. 

It is curious to look through the 
collection, and see how for the most 
part the men draw their ideas. There 
are caricatures of the late and early 
style of Raphael; there are carica- 
tures of Masaccio ; there is a picture 
painted in the very pyramidical form, 
and in the manner of Andrea del 
Sarto; there is a Holy Family, the 
exact counterpart of Leonardo da 
Vinci ; and, finally, there is Achille 
Deveria—it is no use to give the 
names and numbers of the other 
artists, who are not known in Eng- 
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land—there is Achille Deveria, who, 
having nothing else to caricature, has 
caricatured a painted window, and 
designed a Charity, of which all the 
outlines are half an inch thick. 

Then there are numberless eari- 
catures in colour as in form. There 
is a Violet Entombment—a crimson 
one, a green one ; a light emerald and 
gambouge Eve; all huge pictures, 
with talent enough in their compo- 
sition, but remarkable for this strange, 
mad love of extravagance, which be- 
longs to the nation. ‘Titian and the 
Venetians have loved to paint lurid 
skies and sunsets of purple and gold: 
here, in consequence, is a piebald pic- 
ture of crimson and yellow, laid on in 
streaks from the top to the bottom. 

Who has not heard a great, com- 
fortable, big-chested man, with bands 
round a sleek double chin, and fat 
white cushion-squeezers of hands, 
and large red whiskers, and a soft 
roaring voice, the delight of a con- 
gregation, preaching for an hour 
with all the appearance and twice 
the emphasis of piety, and leading 
audiences captive? And who has 
not seen a humble individual, who 
is quite confused to be conducted 
down the aisle by the big beadle 
with his silver staff (the stalwart 
“ drum-major ecclesiastic”) ; and 
when in his pulpit, saying his say in 
the simplest manner possible, utter- 
ing what are very likely common- 
places, without a single rhetorical 
grace or emphasis ? 

The great, comfortable, red-whis- 
kered, roaring cushion-thumper, is 
most probably the favourite with the 
public. But there are some persons 
who, nevertheless, prefer to listen to 
the man of timid, mild commonplaces, 
because the simple words he speaks 
come from his heart, and so find a 
way directly to yours ; where, if per- 
haps you can’t find belief for them, 
you still are sure to receive them with 
respect and sympathy. 

There are many such professors at 
the easel as well as the pulpit ; and 
you see many painters with a great 
vigour and dexterity, and no sincerity 
of heart ; some with little dexterity, 
but plenty of sincerity ; some one or 
two in a million who have both these 


* Last year, when our friend published some article in this Magazine, he seemed 
to be agitated almost to madness by a criticism, and a very just one too, which ap- 
peared in the Morning Post. At present he is similarly affected by some strictures 


on a defunct work of bis, 
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qualities, and thus become the great 
men of their art. I think there are 
instances of the two former kinds in 
this present exhibition of the Louvre. 
There are fellows who have covered 
great swaggering canvasses with all 
the attitudes and externals of piety ; 
and some few whose humble pictures 
cause no stir, and remain in quiet 
nooks, where one finds them, and 
straightway acknowledges the simple, 
kindly appeal, which they make. 

Of such an order is the picture en- 
titled “ La Priére,” by M. Trimolet. 
A man and his wife are kneeling at 
an old-fashioned praying-desk, and 
the woman clasps a little sickly- 
looking child in her arms, and all 
three are praying as earnestly as their 
simple hearts will let them. The 
man is a limner, or painter of missals, 
by trade, as we fancy. One of his 
works lies upon the praying-desk, and 
it is evident that he can paint no more 
that day, for the sun is just set be- 
hind the old-fashioned roofs of the 
houses in the narrow street of the 
old city where he lives. Indeed, I 
have had a great deal of pleasure in 
looking at this little quiet painting, 
and in the course of half-a-dozen 
visits that I have paid to it, have be- 
come perfectly acquainted with all 
the circumstances of the life of the 
honest missal illuminator and his 
wife, here praying at the end of their 
day’s work in the calm summer even- 
ing. 

Very likely M. Trimolet has 
quite a different history for his little 
personages, and so has every body 
else who examines the picture. But 
what ofthat? ‘There is the privilege 
of pictures. A man does not know 
all that lies in his picture, any more 
than he understands all the character 
of his children. Directly one or the 
other makes its appearance in the 
world, it has its own private exist- 
ence, independent of the progenitor. 
And in respect of works of art, if the 
same piece inspire one man with joy, 
that fills another with compassion, 
what are we to say of it, but that it 
has sundry properties of its own 
which its author even does not un- 
derstand? The fact is, pictures “ are 
as they seem to all,” as Mr. Alfred 


Tennyson sings in the first volume of 


his poems. 
Some of this character of holiness 
and devotion that I fancy I see in 
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M. Trimolet’s pictures is likewise 
observable in a piece by Madame 
Juillerat, representing Saint Eliza- 
beth, of Hungary, leading a little 
beggar-boy into her house, where the 
holy dame of Hungary will, no 
doubt, make him comfortable with a 
good plate of victuals. <A couple of 
young ladies follow behind the 
princess, with demure looks, and 
garlands in their hair, that hangs 
straight on their shoulders, as one 
sees it in the old illuminations. The 
whole picture has a pleasant, mystic, 
innocent look; and one is all the 
better for regarding it. What a fine 
instinct or task it was in the old 
missal illuminators to be so particular 
in the painting of the minor parts of 
their pictures! the precise manner in 
which the flowers and leaves, birds 
and branches, are painted, give an 
air of truth and simplicity to the 
whole performance, and make na- 
ture, as it were, an accomplice and 
actor in the scene going on. For in- 
stance, you may look at a landscape 
with certain feelings of pleasure ; but 
if yon have pulled a rose, and are 
smelling it, and if of a sudden a 
blackbird in a bush hard by begins 
to sing and chirrup, your feeling of 
pleasure is very much enhanced most 
likely; the senses with which you 
examine the scene become brightened 
as it were, and the scene itself be- 
comes more agreeable to you. It is 
not the same place as it was before 
you smelt the rose, or before the 
blackbird began to sing. Now, in 
Madame Juillerat’s picture of the 
Saint of Hungary and the hungry 
boy, if the flowers on the young 
ladies’ heads had been omitted, or not 
painted with their pleasing minute- 

ness and circumstantiality, I fancy 
that the effect of the piece would 
have been by no means the same. 

Another artist of the mystical school, 
Monsieur Servan, has employed the 
same adjuncts in a similarly success- 
ful manner. One of his pictures re- 
presents St. Augustin meditating in 
a garden; a great cluster of rose- 
bushes, hollyhocks, and other plants, 
are in the foreground, most accurately 
delineated ; and a fine rich landscape 
and river stretch behind the saint, 
round whom the flowers seem to 
keep up a mysterious waving and 
whispering that fill one with a 
sweet, pleasing, indescribable kind of 
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awe—a great perfection in this style 
of painting. 

In M. Aguado’s gallery there is 
an early Raphael (which all the 
world declares to be a copy, but no 
matter). This piece only represents 
two young people walking hand-in- 
hand in a garden, and looking at 
you with a kind of “ solemn mirth” 
(the expression of old Sternhold and 
Hopkins has always struck me as 
very fine). A meadow is behind 
them, at the end of which is a cot- 
tage, and by which flows a river, en- 
vironed by certain very prim-looking 
trees; and that is all. Well; it is 
impossible for any person who has a 
sentiment for the art to look at this 
picture without feeling indescribably 
moved and pleased by it. It acts 
upon you—how? How does a 
beautiful, pious, tender air of Mozart 
act upon you? What is there in it 
that should make you happy and 


gentle, and fill you with all sorts of 


good thoughts and kindly feelings ? 
1 fear that what Doctor Thump- 
cushion says at church is correct, and 
that these indulgences are only car- 
nal, and of the earth earthy ; but the 
sensual effort in this case carries one 
quite away from the earth, and up 
to something that is very like hea- 
ven. 

Now the writer of this has already 
been severely reprehended for saying 
that Raphael at thirty had lost ‘that 
delightful innocence and purity which 


rendered the works of Raphael of 


twenty so divine; and perhaps it 
may be the critic’s fault, and not the 
painter's (I'm not proud, and will 
allow that even a magazine critic 
may be mistaken). Perhaps by the 
greatest stretch of the perhaps, it may 
be that Raphael was every whit as 
divine at thirty as at eighteen; and 
that the very quaintnesses and im- 
perfections of manner observable in 
his early works are the reasons why 
they appear so singularly pleasing to 
me. At least among painters of the 
present day, I feel myself more dis- 
posed to recognise spiritual beauties 
in those whose powers of execution 
are manifestly incomplete, than in 
artists whose hands are skilful and 
manner formed. Thus there are 
scores of large pictures here, hanging 
in the Louvre, that represent sub- 
jects taken from Holy Writ, or from 
the lives of the saints,—pictures 
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skilfully enough painted and in- 
tended to be religious, that have not 
the slightest effect upon me, no more 
than Doctor Thumpcushion’s loudest 
and glibbest sermon. 

Here is No. 1475, for instance,—a 
“ Holy Family,” painted in the antique 
manner, and with all the accessories 
before spoken of, viz. large flowers, 
fresh roses, and white stately lilies ; 
curling tendrils of vines forming fan- 
tastical canopies for the heads of the 
sacred personages, and rings of gold- 
leaf drawn neatly round the same. 
Here is the Virgin, with long, stiff, 
prim draperies of blue, red, and 
white ; and old Saint Anne in a 
sober dress, seated gravely at her 
side; and Saint Joseph in a becoming 
attitude; and all very cleverly treated, 
and pleasing to the eye. But though 
this picture is twice as well painted 
as any of those before mentioned, it 
does not touch my heart in the least ; 
nor do any of the rest of the sacred 
pieces. Opposite the “Holy Family” 
is a great “ Martyrdom of Polycarp,” 
and the Catalogue tells you how the 
executioners first tried to burn the 
saint ; but the fire went out, and the 
executioners were knocked down ; 
then a soldier struck the saint with a 
sword, and so killed him. The le- 
gends recount numerous miracles of 
this sort, which I confess have not any 
very edifying effect upon me. Saints 
are clapped into boiling oil, which 
immediately turns cool; or their 
heads are chopped off, and their 
blood turns to milk; and so on. 
One can’t understand why these 
continual delays and disappointments 
take place, especially as the martyr 
is always killed at the end ; so that it 
would be best at once to put him out 
of his pain. For this reason, possi- 
bly, the execution of Saint Polycarp 
did not properly affect the writer of 
this notice. 

M. Laemlein has a good picture 
of the “Waking of Adam,” so royally 
described by Milton,—a picture full 
of gladness, vigour, and sunshine. 
There is a very fine figure of a weep- 
ing woman in a picture of the “ Death 
of the Virgin ;” and the Virgin fall- 


ing in M. Steuben’s picture of “Our 
Saviour going to Execution” is very 


pathetic. The mention of this gen- 
tleman brings us to what is called 
the bourgeois style of art, of which 
he is one of the chief professors. He 
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excels in depicting a certain kind of 
sentiment, and in the vulgar, which 
is often too the true, pathetic. 

Steuben has painted many scores 
of Napoleons; and his picture of 
Napoleon this year brings num- 
bers of admiring people round it. 
The emperor is seated on a sofa, 
reading dispatches; and the little 
King of Rome, in a white muslin 
frock, with his hair beautifully curled, 
slumbers on his papa’s knee. What 
a contrast! The conqueror of the 
world, the stern warrior, the great 
giver of laws and ruler of nations, he 
dare not move because the little 
baby is asleep; and he would not 
disturb him for all the kingdoms he 
knows so well how toconquer. This 
is not art, if you please; but it is 
pleasant to see fat, good-natured 
mothers and grandmothers clustered 
round this picture, and looking at it 
with solemn eyes. ‘The same painter 
has an Esmeralda dancing and frisk- 
ing in her night-gown, and playing 
the tambourine to her goat, capering 
likewise. ‘This picture is so delight- 
fully bad, the little gipsy has such a 
killing ogle, that all the world ad- 
mires it. M. Steuben should send it 
to London, where it would be sure of 
a gigantic success. 

M. Grenier has a piece much 
looked at, in the bourgeois line. 
Some rogues of gipsies, or mounte- 
banks, have kidnapped a fine fat 
child, and are stripping it of its 
pretty clothes; and poor baby is 
crying; and the gipsy-woman hold- 
ing up her finger, and threatening ; 
and the he-mountebank is lying on a 
bank, smoking his pipe,—the callous 
monster! Preciously they will ill- 
treat that dear little darling, if jus- 
tice do not overtake them,—if, ay, 
if. But, thank Heaven! there in 
the corner come the police, and they 
will have that pipe-smoking scoun- 
drel off to the galleys before five 
minutes are over. 

1056. <A picture of the galleys. 
Two galley-slaves are before you, and 
the piece is called, “ A Crime and a 
Fault.” The poor “ Fault” is sitting 
on a stone, looking very repentant 
and unhappy indeed. The great 
“ Crime” stands grinning you in the 
face, smoking his pipe. The ruftian! 
That pipe seems to be a great mark 
of callosity in ruffians. I heard one 


man whisper to another, as they were 
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looking at these galley-slaves, “ They 
are portraits,” and very much affected 
his companion seemed by the in- 
formation. 

Of a similar virtuous interest is 
705, by M. Fimart. “A Family of 
African Colonists carried off by 
Abdel-Kader.” There is the poor 
male colonist without a single thing 
on but a rope round his wrists. His 
silver skin is dabbled with his golden 
blood, and he looks up to heaven as 
the Arabs are poking him on with the 
tips of their horrid spears. Behind 
him come his flocks and herds, and 
other members of his family. In 
front, principal figure, is his angelic 
wife, in her night-gown, and in the 
arms of an odious blackamoor on 
horseback. Poor thing—poor thing! 
she is kicking, and struggling, and 
resisting as hard as she possibly can, 
485. “The Two Friends.” De- 


bay. 


‘* Deux jeunes femmes se donnent le 
gage le plus sacré d’une amitié sincére, 
dans un acte de dévoiiment et de recon- 
naissance. 

« L’une d’elles, faible, exténuée d’ef- 
forts inutilement tentés pour allaiter, dé- 
couvre son sein tari, cause du dépérisse- 
ment de son enfant. Sa douleur est 
comprise par son amie, a qui la santé 
permet d’ajouter au bonheur de nourrir 
son propre enfant, celui de rappeler a la 
vie le fils mourant de sa compagne.” 


M. Debay’s pictures are not bad, 
as most of the others here mentioned 
as appertaining to the bourgeois 
class; but, good or bad, I can’t but 
own that I like to see these honest, 
hearty representations, which work 
upon good simple feeling in a good 
downright way ; and if not works of 
art, are certainly works that can doa 
great deal of good, and make honest 
people happy. Who is the man 
that despises melodramas? I swear 
that T. P. Cooke is a benefactor to 
mankind. Away with him who has 
no stomach for such kind of enter- 
tainments, where vice is always 
punished, where virtue always meets 
its reward; where Mrs. James Vin- 
ing is always sure to be made com- 
fortable somewhere at the end of the 
third act; and if O. Smith is lying in 
agonies of death, in red breeches, on 
the front of the stage, or has just 
gone off in a flash of fire down one of 
the traps, I know it is only make- 
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believe on his part, and believe him 
to be a good, kind-hearted fellow, 
that would not do harm to mortal! 
So much for pictures of the serious 
melo-dramatic sort. 

M. Biard, whose picture of the 
“ Slave-trade” made so much noise 
in London last year—and indeed it 
is as fine as Hogarth,—has this year 
many comic pieces, and a series re- 
presenting the present majesty of 
France when Duke of Orleans, un- 
dergoing various perils by land and 
by water. There is much good in 
these pieces; but I mean no disre- 
spect in saying I like the comic ones 
best. There is one entitled “ Une 
Distraction.” A National Guard is 
amusing himself by catching flies. 
You can’t fail to laugh when you 
see it. ‘There is “Ze Gros Péché,” and 
the biggest of all sins, no less than a 
drum-major confessing. You can’t 
see the monster's face, which the 
painter has wisely hidden behind the 
curtain, as beyond the reach of art ; 
but you sce the priest’s, and, murder! 
what a sin it must be that the big 
tambour has just imparted to him! 
All the French critics sneer at Biard, 
as they do at Paul de Kock, for not 
being artistical enough ; but I do not 
think these gentlemen need mind the 
sneer: they have the millions with 
them, as Feargus O'Connor says, and 
they are good judges, after all. 

A great comfort it is to think that 
there is a reasonable prospect that, 
for the future, very few more battle- 
pieces will be painted. They have 
used up all the victories, and Ver- 
sailles is almost full. So this year, 
much to my happiness, only a few 
yards of warlike canvass are ex- 
hibited in place of the furlongs which 
one was called upon to examine in 
former exhibitions. One retreat from 
Moscow is there, and one storming of 
El Gibbet, or El Arish, or some 
such place, in Africa. In the latter 
picture, you see a thousand fellows, in 
loose red pantaloons, rushing up a 
hill with base heathen ‘Turks on the 
top, who are firing off guns, cara- 
bines, and other pieces of ordnance, 
at them. All this is very well 
painted by Monsieur Bollangé, and 
the rush of red breeches has a queer 
and pleasing appearance. In the 
Russian piece, you have frozen men 
and cattle ; mothers embracing their 
oftspring ; grenadiers scowling at the 
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enemys and especially one fellow 
standing on a bank with his bayonet 
placed in the attitude for receiving 
the charge, and actually charged by 
a whole regiment of Cossacks,—a 
complete pulk, my dear madam, 
coming on in three lines, with their 
lances pointed against this undaunted 
warrior of France. I believe Mon- 
sieur Thiers sat for the portrait, or 
else the editor of the Courrier 
Francais,—the two men in this bel- 
ligerent nation who are the bellige- 
rentest. A propos of Thiers; the 
Nouvelles a la Main have a good 
story of this little sham Napoleon. 
When the second son of the Duke of 
Orleans was born (I forget his royal 
highness’s title), news was brought 
to Monsieur Thiers. He was told 
the princess was well, and asked the 
courier who brought the news, 
“Comment se portait de Roi de 
Rome ?” It may be said, in confi- 
dence, that there is not a single word 
of truth in the story. But what of 
that? Are not sham stories as good 
as real ones? Ask M. Leullier ; 
who, in spite of all that has been 
said and written upon a certain sea- 
fight, has actually this year come 
forward with his 


“©1311 — Heéroisme de Equipage du 
Vaisseau le Vengeur, 4 Juin, 1794. 

“‘Aprés avoir soutenu longtemps un 
combat acharné contre trois vaisseaux 
Anglais, le vaisseau le Vengeur avait 
perdu la moitié de son équipage, le reste 
était blessé pour la plupart: le second 
capitaine avait été coupé en deux par un 
boulet ; le vaisseau était rasé par le feu 
de l’ennemi, sa mature abattue, ses flancs 
criblés par les boulets étaient ouverts de 
toutes parts ; sa cale se remplissait a vue 
d’wil ; il s'enfoncait dans la mer. Les 
marins qui restent sur son bord servent 
la batterie basse jusqu’d ce qu'elle se 
trouve au niveau de la mer; quand elle 
va disparaitre, ils s‘élancent dans la se- 
conde, ot ils répétent la méme manceuvre ; 
celle-ci engloutie, ils montent sur le 
pont. Untroncon de mat d'artimon res- 
tait encore debout; leurs pavillons en 
lambeaux y sont cloués ; puis, réunissant 
instinctivement leurs volontés en une 
seule pensée, ils veulent périr avec le 
navire qui leura été confié. Tous, com- 
battants, blessés, mourants se raniment : 
un cri immense s’éléeve, répété sur toutes 
les parties du tillac : Vive la Republique ! 
Vive la France..Le Vengeur coule. .les 
cris continuent; tous les bras sont 
dressés au ciel, et ces braves, préférant 
la mort a la captivité, emportent tri- 
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omphalement leur pavillon dans ce 
glorieux tombeau.’"— France Maritime. 

I think Mr. Thomas Carlyle is in 
the occasional habit of calling lies 
wind-bags. This wind-bag, one would 
have thought, exploded last year; 
but no such thing. You can’t sink 
it, do what you will; it always comes 
bouncing up to the surface again, 
where it swims and bobs about gaily 
for the admiration ofall. This lie 
the Frenchman will believe; all the 
papers talk gravely about the affair 
of the Vengeur, as if an established 
fact: and I heard the matter dis- 
posed of by some artists the other 
day in a very satisfactory manner. 
One has always the gratification, in 
all French societies where the matter 
is discussed, of telling the real story 
(or if the subject be not discussed, of 
bringing the conversation round to 
it, and then telling the real story) ; 
one has always this gratification, and 
a great, wicked, delightful one it is, 
—you make the whole company un- 
comfortable at once ; you narrate 
the historyin a calm, good-humoured, 
dispassionate tone ; and as you pro- 
ceed, you see the different person- 
ages of the audience looking uneasily 
at one another, and bursting out oc- 
casionally with a “ Mais cependant ;” 
but you continue your tale with per- 
fect suavity of manner, and have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have 
stuck a dagger into the heart of every 
single person using it. 

Telling, I say, this story to some 
artists who were examining M. 
Leullier’s picture, and I trust that 
many scores of persons besides were 
listening to the conversation, one of 
them replied to my assertion, that 
Captain Renaudin’s letters were ex- 
tant, and that the whole affair was a 
humbug, in the following way. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ the sinking of the 
Vengeur is an established fact of his- 
tory. It is completely proved by the 
documents of the time; and as for 
the letters of Captain Renaudin of 
which you speak, have we not had an 
example the other day of some pre- 
tended letters of Louis Philippe’s 
which were published in a newspa- 
per here? And what, sir, were 
those letters? Forgeries! 

Q. E. D. Every body said sans- 


* The writer heard of this man from an English captain in the navy, who had 


him on board his ship, 
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culotte was right; and I have no 
doubt, that if all the Vengeur’s crew 
could rise from the dead, and that 
English cox—or boat—swain, who 
was last on board the ship,* of which 
he and his comrades had possession, 
and had to swim for his life, could 
come forward, and swear to the real 
story, I make no doubt that the 
Frenchmen would not believe it. 
Only one I know, my friend Julius, 
who, ever since the tale has been 
told to him, has been crying it into 
all ears and in all societies, and 
vows he is perfectly hoarse with 
telling it. 

As for M. Leullier’s picture, there 
is really a great deal of good in it. 
Fellows embracing each other, and 
holding up hands and eyes to hea- 
ven; and in the distance an English 
ship, with the crew in red coats, firing 
away on the doomed vessel. Possibly, 
they are only marines whom we see ; 
but as I once beheld several English 
naval officers in a play habited in 
top-boots, perhaps the legend in 
France may be, that the navy, like 
the army, with us, is caparisoned in 
scarlet. A good subject for another 
historical picture would be Cam- 
bronne, saying, “Za Garde meurt 
mais ne se rend pas.” I have bought 
a couple of engravings of the Vengeur 
and Cambronne, and shall be glad to 
make a little historical collection of 
facts similarly authenticated. 

Accursed, I say, be all uniform 
coats of blue or of red ; all ye epaulets 
and sabertashes; all ye guns, shrap- 
nels, and musketoons; all ye silken 
banners embroidered with bloody 
reminiscences of successful fights: 
down —down to the bottomless pit 
with you all, and let honest men live 
and love each other without you! 
What business have I, forsooth, to 
plume myself because the Duke of 
Wellington beat the French in Spain 
and elsewhere; and kindle as I read 
the tale, and fancy myself of a heroic 
stock, because my uncle ‘l’om was at 
the battle of Waterloo, and because 
we beat Napoleon there? Who are 
we, in the name of Beelzebub? Did 
we ever fight in our lives? Have we 
the slightest inclination for fighting 
and murdering one another? Why 
are we to go on hating one another 
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from generation to generation, swell- 
ing up our little bosoms with absurd 
national conceit, strutting and crow- 
ing over our neighbours, and longing 
to be at fistycuffs with them again ? 
As Aristotle remarks, in war there 
are always two parties; and though 
it often happens that both declare 
themselves to be victorious, it still is 
generally the case that one party beats 
and the other is beaten. The con- 
queror is thus filled with national 
pride, and the conquered with national 
hatred and a desire to do better next 
time. Ifhe has his revenge and beats 
his opponent as desired, these agree- 
able feelings are reversed, and so Pride 
and Hatred continue in secula secu- 
lorum, and ribands and orders are 
given away, and great men rise 
and flourish. “ Remember you are 
Britons!” cries our general ; “ there 
is the enemy, and d— ’em, give *em 
the bayonet!” Hurrah! helter skelter, 
load and fire, cut and thrust, down 
they go! “Soldats! dans ce moment 
terrible la France vous regarde ! 
Vive I’Empercur!” shouts Jacques 
Bonhomme, and his sword is through 
your ribs ina twinkling. “ Children!” 
roars Feld-marechal Sauerkraut, 
“men of Hohenzollernsigmaringen ! 
remember the eyes of Vaterland are 
upon you!” and murder again is the 
consequence. ‘Tomahee-tereboo leads 
on the Ashantees with the very same 
war-cry, and they eat all their pri- 
soners with true patriotic canni- 
balism. 

Thus the great truth is handed 
down from father to son, that 


A Briton, 

A Frenchman, 

An Ashantee, 

A Hohenzollernsig- 
maringenite, &c. 


a superior to all the 
| rest of the world ; 


and by this truth the dullards of the 
respective nations swear, and by it 
statesmen govern. 

Let the reader say for himself, 
does he not believe himself to be 
superior to a man of any other 
country ? We can’t help it—in spite 
of ourselves we do. But if, by chang- 
ing the name, the fable applies to 
yourself, why do you laugh ? 

Kud gions 5 MUTATH yuLive bn TH 
PaBvraa veeearue, 


as a certain poet says (in a quotation 
that is pretty well known in England, 
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and therefore put down here in a 
new fashion). Why do you laugh, 
forsooth ? Why do you not laugh ? 
If donkeys’ ears are a matter of 
laughter, surely we may laugh at 
them when growing on our own 
skulls. 

Take a couple of instances from 
“ actual life,” as the fashionable 
novel-puffers say. 

A little, fat, silly woman, who in 
no country but this would ever have 
pretensions to beauty, has lately set 
up a circulating library in our street. 
She lends the five-franc editions of 
the English novels, as well as the 
romances of her own country, and J 
have had several of the former works 
of fiction from her store: Bulwer's 
Night and Morning, very pleasant, 
kind-hearted reading; Peter Priggins, 
an astonishing work of slang, that 
ought to be translated if but to give 
Europe an idea of what a gay young 
gentleman in England sometimes is ; 
and other novels—never mind what. 
But to revert to the fat woman. 

She sits all day ogling and simper- 
ing behind her little counter; and 
from the slow, prim, precise way in 
which she lets her silly sentences slip 
through her mouth, you see at once 
that she is quite satistied with them, 
and expects that every customer 
should give her an opportunity of 
uttering a few of them for his benefit. 
Going there for a book, I always find 
myself entangled in a quarter of an 
hour's conversation. 

This is carried on in not very bad 
French on my part; at least I find 
that when I say something genteel 
to the library- woman, she is not 
at a loss to understand me, and we 
have passed already many minutes in 
this kind of intercourse. ‘Two days 
since, returning Night and Morning 
to the library-lady and demanding 
the romance of Peter Priggins, she 
offered me instead Jda, par M. le 
Vicomte Darlincourt, which I refused, 
having already experienced some of 
his lordship’s works; next she pro- 
duced Stella, Valida, Eloa, by various 
French ladies of literary celebrity ; 
but again I declined, declaring re- 
spectfully that however agreeable the 
society of ladies might be, I found 
their works a little insipid. ‘The fact 
is, that after being accustomed to 
such potent mixtures as the French 
romancers offer you, the mild com- 
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positions of the French romanceresses 
pall on the palate.* 

“ Madame,” says I, to cut the mat- 
ter short, “je ne demande qu'un 
roman Anglais, Peter Priggins : Yavez 
yous ? oui ou non?” 

“ Ah!” says the library-woman, 
“ Monsieur ne comprend pas notre 
langue, c'est dommage.” 

Now one might, at first sight, fancy 
the above speech an epigram, and 
not a bad one, on an Englishman’s 
blundering French grammar and pro- 
nunciation ; but those who know the 
library-lady must be aware that she 
never was guilty of such a thing in 
her life. It was simply a French 
bull, resulting from the lady’s dul- 
ness, and by no means a sarcasin. 
She uttered the words with a great 
air of superiority and a prim toss of 
the head, as much as to say, “ How 
much cleverer 1 am than you, you 
silly foreigner! and what a fine thing 
it is in me to know the finest language 
in the world!” In this way I have 
heard donkeys of our two countries 
address foreigners in broken English 
or French, as if people who could not 
understand a language when properly 
spoken could comprehend it when 


spoken ill. Why the deuce do people 
give themselves these impertinent, 
stupid airs of superiority, and pique 
themselves upon the great cleverness 
of speaking their own language ? 
‘lake another instance of this same 


egregious national conceit. At the 
English pastry-cook’s— (you can't 
readily find a prettier or more grace- 
ful woman than Madame Colombin, 
nor better plum-cake than she sells) 
—at Madame Colombin’s, yesterday, 
a huge Briton, with sandy whiskers 
and a double chin, was swallowing 
patties and cherry-brandy, and all 
the while making remarks to a friend 
similarly employed. ‘They were 
talking about English and French 
ships. 

“ Tlang me, Higgins,” says Sandy- 
whiskers, “if J°d ever go into one 
of their cursed French ships! Ishould 
be afraid of sinking at the very first 
puff of wind !” 

What Higgins replied does not 
matter. But think what a number 
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of Sandy-whiskerses there are in our 
nation,—fellows who are proud of this 
stupid mistrust,—who think it a mark 
of national spirit to despise French 
skill, bravery, cookery, seamanship, 
and what not. hodiow your beef 
and porter, you great, fat-paunched 
man; enjoy your language and your 
country, as you have been bred to 
do; but don’t fancy yourself, on ac- 
count of these inheritances of yours, 
superior to other people of other ways 
and language. You have luck, per- 
haps, if you will, in having such a 
diet and dwelling-place, but no merit. 
” . . . And with this 
little discursive essay upon national 
prejudices, let us come back to the 
pictures, and finish our walk through 
the gallery. 

In that agreeable branch of the 
art for which we have I believe no 
name, but which the French call 
genre, there are at Paris several 
eminent professors ; and as upon the 
French stage the costume-pieces are 
far better produced than with us, so 
also are Trench costume - pictures 
much more accurately and charac- 
teristically handled than are such 
subjects in our own country. You 
do not see Cimabue and Giotto in the 
costume of Francis the First, as they 
appeared (depicted by Mr. Simpson, 
I think) in the Sevelaiieo Ex- 
hibition of last year ; but the artists 
go tosome trouble for collecting their 
antiquarian stuff, and paint it pretty 
scrupulously. 

M. Jacquard has some pretty 
small pictures de genre; a very good 
one, indeed, of fat “ Monks granting 
Absolution from Fasting ;’ of which 
the details are finely and accurately 
painted, a task more easy for a French 
artist than an English one, for the 
former's studio (as may be seen by 
a picture in this exhibition) is gene- 
rally a magnificent curiosity-shop ; 
and for old carvings, screens, crockery, 
armours, draperies, &c., the painter 
here has but to look to his own walls, 
and copy away at his ease. Accord- 
ingly Jacquard’s monks, especially 
all the properties of the picture, are 
admirable. 


M. Baron has “ The Youth of 


* In our own country, of course — Mrs. Trollope, Miss Mitford, Miss Pardoe, 
Mrs, Charles Gore, Miss Edgeworth, Miss Ferrier, Miss Stickney, Miss Barrett, 
Lady Blessington, Miss Smith, Mrs. Austin, Miss Austin, &c.— form exceptions to 
this rule ; and glad am I to offer per favour of this note a humble tribute of admira- 


tion to those ladies, 
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tibera,” a merry Spanish beggar- 
boy, among a crowd of his like, draw- 
ing sketches of them under a garden- 
wall. The figures are very prettily 
thought and grouped ; there is a fine 
terrace, and palace, and statues in the 
background, very rich and luxurious; 
perhaps too pretty and gay in colours, 
and too strong in details. 

But the king of the painters of 
small history subjects, is M. Robert 
Fleury ; a great artist indeed, and I 
trust heartily he may be induced to 
send one or two of his pieces to Lon- 
don, to shew our people what he can 
do. His mind, judging from his 
works, is rather of a gloomy turn ; 
and he deals somewhat too much, to 
my taste, in the horrible. He has 
this year “ A Scene in the Inquisi- 
tion.” A man is howling and writhing 
with his feet over a fire; grim in- 
quisitors are watching over him; and 
a dreadful executioner, with fierce 
eyes peering from under a mysterious 
capuchin, is doggedly sitting over 
the coals. ‘The picture is downright 
horror, but admirably and honestly 
drawn; and in effect rich, sombre, 
and simple. 

* Benvenuto Cellini” is better still ; 


and the critics have lauded the piece 
as giving a good idea of the fierce, 
fantastic Florentine sculptor ; but 1 
think M. Fleury has taken him in too 
grim a mood, and made his ferocity 


too downright. ‘There was always a 
dash of the ridiculous in the man, 
even in his most truculent moments ; 
and I fancy that such simple rage as 
is here represented scarcely charac- 
terises him. The fellow never cut a 
throat without some sense of humour, 
and here we have him greatly too 
majestic to my taste. 

“Old Michael Angelo watching 
over the Sick-bed of his servant Ur- 
bino,” is a noble painting ; as fine in 
feeling as in design and colour. One 
can’t but admire in all these the 
manliness of the artist. The picture 
is painted in a large, rich, massive, 
vigorous manner ; and it is gratifying 
to sce that this great man, after re- 
solute seeking for many years, has 
found the full use of his hand at last, 
and can express himself as he would. 
The picture is fit to hang in the very 
best gallery in the world; and a 
century hence will no doubt be worth 
five times as many crowns as the 
artist asks or has had for it. 


On Men and Pictures. 


Being on the subject of great pic- 
tures, let us here mention, 

712. “ Portrait of a Lady,” by 
Hippolyto Flaudrin. 

Of this portrait all I can say is, 
that if you take the best portraits by 
the best masters—a head of Sebastian 
or Michael Angelo, a head of Raphael, 
or one of those rarer ones of Andria 
del Sarto—not one of them, for lofty 
character and majestic nobleness and 
simplicity, can surpass this magni- 
ficent work. 

This seems, doubtless, very exag- 
gerated praise, and people reading it 
may possibly sneer at the critic who 
ventures to speak in such away. ‘To 
all such I say, Come and see it. You 
who admire Sir Thomas and the 
Books of Beauty will possibly not 
admire it; you who give ten thou- 
sand guineas for a blowsy Murillo 
will not possibly relish M. Flandrin’s 
manner ; but you who love simplicity 
and greatness come and see how an 
old lady, with a black mantilla and 
dark eyes, and grey hair and a few 
red flowers in her cap, has been 
painted by M. Flandrin of Lyons. 
If I were Louis-Philippe, I would 
send a legion-of-honour cross, of the 
biggest sort, to decorate the bosom 
of the painter who has executed this 
noble piece. 

As for portraits (with the exception 
of this one, which no man in Eng- 
land can equal, not even Mr. Samuel 
Lawrence, who is trying to get to this 
point, but has not reached it yet) our 
English painters keep the lead still, 
nor is there much remarkable among 
the hundreds in the gallery. There 
are vast numbers of English faces 
staring at you from the canvasses ; 
and among the miniatures especially 
one can’t help laughing at the con- 
tinual recurrence of the healthy, 
vacant, simpering, aristocratic English 
type. There are black velvets and 
satins, ladies with birds of paradise, 
deputies on sofas, and generals and 
marshals in the midst of smoke and 
cannon-balls. Nothing can be less 
to my taste than a pot-bellied, swag- 
gering Marshal Soult, who rests his 
baton on his stomach, and looks at 
you in the midst of a dim cloud of 
war. ‘The Duchess de Nemours is 
done by M. Winterhalter, and has 
a place of honour, as becomes a good 
portrait ; and, above all, such a pretty 
lady. She isa pretty, smiling, buxom 
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blonde, with plenty of hair, and 
rather too much hands, not to speak 
disrespectfully ; and a slice of lace 
which goes across the middle of her 
white satin gown seems to cut the 
picture very disagreeably in two. 
There is a beautiful head in a large 
portrait ofa lad of eighteen, painted 
by himself; and here. may be men- 
tioned two single figures in pastel by 
an architect, remarkable for earnest, 
spirituel beauty ; likewise two heads 
in chalk by De Rudder ; most charm- 
ing sketches, full of delicacy, grace, 
and truth. 

The only one of the acknowledged 
great who has exhibited this year is 
M. Delacroix, who has a large pic- 
ture relative to the siege of Con- 
stantinople, that looks very like a 
piece of crumpled tapestry, but that 
has nevertheless its admirers and its 
merits, as what work of his has not ? 

His two smaller pieces are charm- 
ing. “ A Jewish Wedding at ‘Tan- 
giers,” is brilliant with light and 
merriment ; a particular sort of mer- 
riment, that is, that makes you gloomy 
in the very midst of the hey-day : and 
his “ Boat” is awful. A score of ship- 
wrecked men are in this boat, on 
a great, wide, swollen, interminable 
sea—no hope, no speck of sail—and 
they are drawing lots which shall be 
killed and eaten. A burly seaman, 
with a red beard, has just put his 
hand into the hat, and is touching his 
own to theofficer. One fellow sits with 
his hands clasped, and gazing—gazing 
into the great void before him. By 
Jupiter, his eyes are unfi ahennahi 
he is looking at miles and miles 
lead-coloured, bitter, pitiless brine ! 
Indeed one can’t bear to look at him 
long; nor at that poor woman, so 
sickly and so beautiful, whom they 
may as well kill at once, or she will 
saye them the trouble of drawing 
straws ; and give up to their maws 
that poor, white, faded, delicate, 
shrivelled carcass. Ah, what a thing 
it is to be hungry! Oh, Eugenius 
Delacroix ! how can you manage, with 
a few paint-bladders, and a dirty 
brush, and a careless hand, to dash 
down such savage histories as these, 
and fill people’s minds with thoughts 
so dreadful ? Ay, there it is; when- 
ever I go through that part of the 
gallery where M. Delacroix’s picture 
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is, I always turn away now, and look 
at a fat woman with a parroquet op- 
posite. For what’s the use of being 
uncomfortable ? 

Another great picture is one of 
about four inches square —‘“ The 
Chess - players,” by M. Meissonnier 
—truly an astonishing piece of 
workmanship. No silly tricks of 
effect, and abrupt startling shadow 
and light, but a picture painted with 
the minuteness and accuracy of a 
daguerréotype, and as near as possible 
perfect in its kind. ‘two men are 
playing at chess, and the chess-men 
are no bigger than pin-heads ; every 
one of them an accurate portrait, with 
all the light, shadow, roundness, 
character, and colour, belonging to it. 

Of the landscapes it is very hard 
indeed to speak, for professors of 
landscapes almost all execute their 
art well; but few so well as to strike 
one with especial attention, or to 
produce much remark. Constable 
has been a great friend to the new 
landscape-school in France, who have 
laid aside the slimy, weak manner 
formerly in vogue, and perhaps have 
adopted in its place a method equally 
reprehensible — that of plastering 
their pictures excessively. When you 
wish to represent a piece of old tim- 
ber, or a crumbling wall, or the ruts 
and stones in a road, this impasting 
method is very successful, but here 
the skies are trowelled on; the light 
rapouring distances are as thick as 
plum-pudding, the cool clear shadows 
are mashed-down masses of sienna 
and indigo. But it is undeniable that 
by these violent means, a certain 
power is had, and noon-day effects 
of strong sunshine are often dashingly 
rendered. 

How much pleasanter is it to see 
a little quiet grey waste of David 
Cox than the very best and smartest 
of such works! Some men from 
Diisseldorf have sent very fine scien- 
tific faithful pictures, that are a little 
heavy, but still you see that they 
are portraits drawn respectfully from 
the great, beautiful, various, divine 
face of Nature. 

In the statue-gallery there is no- 
thing worth talking about; and so 
let us make an end of the Louvre, 
and politely wish a good morning to 
every body. 
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A SERIO-COMIC REVIEW OF THE SAYINGS AND DOINGS 
OF THE SCOTCH NON-INTRUSIONISTS IN, AND CONNECTED WITH, 
THE LAST GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


BY A STRATHBOGIE CHURCHMAN, 


rHrE WITNESS—SsIR DAVID BREWSTER—DR. CHALMERS: 


HIS DIVINITY HALL, HIS HEAD—- 


MR., alias PROFESSOR, CANDLISH: HIS DIMENSIONS BY MILTON'S COFFIN — MR. CUN- 


NINGHAMEB: HIS 


LOGICAL SEQUENCES — DR. WELSH — MAITLAND MACGILL — DR. 


MACFARLANE—ANDREW GRAY AND SOCRATES—THE PHARISAIC WITNESS-——-ASSEMBLY 
EXPLOITS—DR. COOK—THE “‘ SEVEN id DEPOSED FOR DOING THEIR DUTY. 


Tue Witness, be it understood, is 
the principal newspaper organ of the 
Non-intrusionists, or (as we shall 
henceforth generally style them for 
the sake of brevity) the Nons. Its 
conductor, as in propriety he ought, 
is himself a Non-intrusionist ; and it 
therefore follows by the most cogent 
logical deduction, that his “ Sketches” 
aforesaid make part and parcel of the 
sayings specified in our title. That 
title was indeed framed with an ex- 
press view to comprehend them ; for 
they are in fact most curious docu- 
ments, and well worthy of attention. 


Placing them, then, in the van of 


the matter which we have to discuss, 
one of the first Nons which the 
Witness brings under our notice is 
Sir David Brewster ; who, not being 
a clergyman, sat in last Assembly as 
a ruling elder. Of this great per- 
sonage the sketcher informs us that 
his hair is quite grey, and that he has 
“a slight stoop of the shoulders ;”* 
defects which, we are happy to be 
told, are compensated by such per- 
sonal advantages as “ a compression 
of mouth indicative of firmness ;” 
“ a cast of sober thought which 
dwells in the singularly significant 
lines of the forehead ;” “a deeply 
contemplative expression of eye,” &e. 
&e.; “all” of which, it is affirmed, 
“ indicate an intellect in its prime ;” 
a remark of which the correctness 
will be appreciated, when it is known 
that Sir David had fallen consider- 
ably into dotage some time before 
he became a Non-intrusionist. We 
have next the philosophic knight's 
head-piece described phrenologically. 
“ Causality,” we are told, “ rising, 
full, broad, and high, from an ample 
base, formed by amply developed 


knowing organs, stands out like a 
tower, shading the locks, as it were, 
to either side, and strongly catches 
the light on its rounded upper line, 
as in the portraits of Burke and 
Franklin.” That the owner of a 
head like this should be “ aman of 
more than European reputation,” and 
that “ no writer of the present age” 
should unite “in a higher degree 
literary ability to exact science,’ is 
no doubt exceedingly natural. We 
feel inclined, notwithstanding, to give 
Sir John Herschel, and Professor 
Whewell, and half-a-dozen other 
philosophers we could name, some 
preference over Sir David, both as 
regards science and literature. ‘This, 
however, may be all mere prejudice, 
united with want of discrimination on 
our part. 

But to proceed with the picture :— 


“ We stake,” says the Witness, ‘‘ the 
intellect and accomplishment of that one 
man, not merely against those of any 
other individual on the opposite side, 
but against the intellect and accomplish- 
ment of the whole opposite side put 
together, appealing confidently to the 
country for its verdict in the case, and 
yet confining our statement of the merits 
to the mere pronunciation of a name.” 


You area gentleman, Mr. Witness, we 
are aware, of very great acumen, and 
can see farther into a stone, especially 
if it be a red sandstone,f than most 
men. But pray, sir, by what peculiar 
process do you combine the powers of 
any given number of intellects so as 
to be able to calculate their gross 
amount? To do this, we should 
think, were absolutely necessary be- 
fore you can with safety stake the 
intellect of Sir David against the 


* When the precise words of the Witness are quoted, they are put within inverted 
commas. 

+ The editor of the Witness (we speak from intimate and personal knowledge ) had 
made some valuable geological discoveries in that species of rock by personal mani- 
pulation, before he exchanged the pickaxe for the pen. 
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united intellects of all the Moderate 
side of the church. What way, then, 
we beseech you, do you solve the 
problem, for it really appears to us 
to be as difficult as it is undoubtedly 
interesting? In physics, as you are 
well aware, two or more forces, and 
their several directions being given, 
their united effect can easily be esti- 
mated, supposing them to proceed in 
one direction. Is it by some process 
analogous to this that you obtain the 
resultant of all the intellects on the 
constitutional side of the church, so 
as to enable you to compare them to 
that of Sir David Brewster? Or do 
you proceed by what is called the 
resolution of forces, and parcel out 
Sir David's into as many separate 
parts (each corresponding in momen- 
tum and direction to some entire in- 
tellect) as there are individual minds 
in the party against which you stake 
him? If you adopt none of these 
methods, what other plan do you 
follow? Do you employ balances, 
or use measures of capacity? We 
would press these questions; for if 
you have no means either of com- 
bining or breaking down intellects, 
your proposal to stake Sir David 
against the Moderates is a mere 
empty boast, and you will get no 
one to take a bet on the other side. 
Your appeal to the verdict of the 
country upon the point regarding 
which the country knows nothing 
is as sheer folly as it would be to 
make a blind man arbiter in a dispute 
concerning colours ; or one born deaf 
and dumb, an umpire between musi- 
cians in a contest about musical 
sounds. 

The Witness, we think, has left 
Sir David's portrait incomplete. We 
are told in the phrenological descrip- 
tion of his head of “ high, broad, 
and full causality, based upon large 
knowing organs ;” but we hear no- 
thing of protuberances on the fore 
part of the “coronal region,” nor 
of bumps either in flank or rear of 
the skull. Now, though the reason 
of the former of these omissions is 
obvious enough, as benevolence, con- 
scientiousness, and all the moral and 
nobler sentiments, are well known to 
occupy the situation first mentioned, 
why a silence so profound should be 
preserved about the back settlements 
and lateral regions, it is not easy to 
conjecture. It is impossible that 
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these can be flat countries ; they must 
be hilly—even mountainous. Sir 
David Brewster has been a Whig all 
his days ; and it was for his Whiggery, 
quite as much as for his science, that 
he was, in the first place, made a 
Guelphic knight ; and, secondly, the 
principal ofa college at St. Andrew’s. 
But every Whig has, by the necessity 
of his nature, a liking for the main 
chance. He has not only the pro- 
pensity to “ do what he will with his 
own,” but likes to grab all he can of 
what belongs to the country, as some 
small return for his patriotism, pub- 
lic spirit, and hatred of abuses. Sir 
David, then, as having been from 
youth to age, with some lucid in- 
tervals, known to us as a Whig—a 
most consistent, out-and-out, unde- 
viating Whig, — one, as the Witness 
says, who “ was born a Reformer, 
and has been throughout life the 
determined opponent of sinecurists ;” 
—this same Sir David must, or phre- 
nology is not worth a pin, have the 
organ of acquisitiveness very pro- 
minent indeed, and rearing its lofty 
peak like an Atlas or a Mont Blane 
over the lesser hills that surround it. 
But the Whigs are also proverbially 
tenacious of office; they make every 
sacrifice of policy and principle to 
retain it; and cling to it like drown- 
ing men to a plank, amidst every 
kind of opposition, obloquy, and dis- 
grace. Now all this betokens a very 
powerful developement of adhesive- 
ness, Which Sir David must of course 
possess, otherwise he would be a4 
monster among his Whig brethren. 
Why, then, has the Witness, in giving 
us his portrait, taken no notice of this 
most characteristic organ? Farther ; 
Sir David, as is well known, is fond 
of controversy. Le wrote as keenly 
against those who denied him the 
merit of inventing that foolish, and 
now nearly forgotten toy, the kaleid- 
oscope, as most people would have 
done had some matter of real im- 
portance been at issue. His reviews 
in the Edinburgh are as remarkable 
for their severity, at the very least. 
as for their fairness. In his Encyelo- 
pedia he demolished, or attempted t< 
demolish, Lord Bacon himself. What 
phrenologist can be cognisant of sucl 
facts without deciding at once in th 
fullest confidence of being borne ow: 
by the principles of his science, tha: 
they indicate a large developement 
I 
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behind the ears— combativeness of 
threatening aspect, and the twin 
organ of destructiveness, of most for- 
midable size ? 

But calling a truce in the mean- 
time to phrenology, we must now 
state our honest conviction that the 
portrait which the Witness has drawn 
of Sir David Brewster is not a true 
likeness. It errs both in excess and 
in defect ; the merits of the original 
being ludicrously exaggerated, and 
the demerits entirely concealed from 
view. ‘There is nothing venerable 
or striking about Sir David's per- 
sonal appearance. His outward man 
is plain (we speak from personal 
acquaintance) ; and whatever our 
sketcher may say about “ the con- 
templative expression of his eye,” he 
was, if we are not grossly misinform- 
ed, short-sighted from his youth. 
‘That he ‘thas considerable merit as a 
theoretical optician, will not be de- 
nied; but it is there that his great 
strength lies, and in no other de- 
partment of science is his name men- 
tioned as of any account. He may 
have a fair knowledge of many 
branches of philosophy ; but in none 
has he risen above mediocrity, except 
in his researches regarding the polar- 
isation of light. 

But we have looked at Sir David 
long enough, and will now, with the 
reader’s permission, turn to another 
portrait. But here we must quote a 
passage or two :— 


“The Moderator,” says the Witness, 
very solemnly, “ has again risen. A 
loud ruffing noise has broken out in the 
galleries ; at least two-thirds of the As- 
sembly have joined in it, and the business 
of the court is interrupted. A very dis- 
tinguished member has just entered.” 


Who this very distinguished mem- 
ber is, we are not yet told; but here 
is a description of the “ great un- 
known’s” caput :— 

“And mark the head. It would be 
marvellous little were we but to say that 
there is not such another head in the 
house ; we may add, not such another in 
Edinburgh—in Scotland—Britain— Eu- 
rope. ‘The breadth across the forehead is 
what the phrenologists term not simply 
Jarge, but enormous ; the length, too, in 
profile, is so very great, that the bulky 
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heads around it seem but of moderate 
size. The front portion, however, from 
the ear to the forehead, is considerably 
massier in proportion than the posterior 
region, and stands up more conspicuously, 
and there isa noble developement a-top.” 

When a name is given ina portrait 
it is commonly placed at the foot of 
the picture, and to this rule the 
Witness adheres in regard to all his 
Dii majorum gentium throughout his 
picture-gallery. As it would, how- 
ever, be inconvenient for the de- 
velopement of our remarks, that he 
should remain anonymous till in the 
process of quotation we reach his 
toes, we here divulge the secret that 
the man with the largest head in 
Europe (by the way, can he fit him- 
self with a chapeau in a retail hat- 
seller's shop, or must he get that 
indispensable article of dress made to 
measure like his shoes ?), that man 
we say is no other man than Dr. 
Chalmers. Now the great mystery 
being solved, let us go back to our 
first extract, and take notice that the 
Doctor has no sooner entered, than 
“a loud ruffing* noise has broken 
out in the galleries” (an indecency 
we may remark, en passant, that 
would not be tolerated in the galleries 
of the reformed House of Commons), 
that at least two-thirds of the As- 
sembly (the Non-intrusion members, 
of course) have joined” in the dis- 
turbance, and that “ the business of 
the court is interrupted.” Now, con- 
sidering that the “ venerable” As- 
sembly constitutes itself in the name 
of One, none of whose sacred titles 
or designations we dare introduce 
among these light remarks; that they 
profess to carry on all their proceed- 
ings by the appointment and under 
the special direction of that Great 
Being; and that at the very time 
when this “ ruffing noise” and in- 
terruption took place, a reverend 
gentleman was addressing the court 
on a question which he and many 
more of his party hold no concern, 
in the deepest degree, the honour and 
glory of that Lorp, we think many 
of our readers will agree with us, 
that this theatrical greeting of Dr. 
Chalmers —this reception of him as 
if he had been a platform declaimer, 


'* Ruffing is Scotch for applauding, by stamping with the feet. The Nons 
perform the operation with such vigour, that the noise is tremendous ; while if there 
happen to be any dust on the floor, it rises in a dense cloud. 
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a successful comedian, a favourite 
dancer at the opera, or even a popular 
clown at Astley’s — was an outrage 
of all good taste and decorum, and a 
proof that those concerned in it had 
no becoming sense of the solemnity 
of the circumstances in which they 
were placed. Could Dr. Chalmers 
be pleased with such a demonstration 
of respect ? 
such a compliment, paid to him at a 
moment when one of his brethren 
was addressing the house in a strain 
as solemn as if he had been speaking 
from the pulpit, making the strongest 
appeals to Seripture, and pronouncing 
at every breath the most venerable 
name that mortal lips ean utter? 
We will not pretend to answer these 
questions ; but we know personally 
of a divinity-hall* in a certain uni- 
versity not twenty miles from the 
metropolis of Scotland, in which the 
students are in the habit, or were in 
the habit, 
applauding their professor by rufting, 
in the same way as the people in the 
galleries, and the ministers on the 
Non-intrusion side of the house, mani- 
fested their respect for Dr. Chalmers 
on the occasion in question. The 
reverend professor who presides in 
the divinity-hall alluded to takes, 
or was wont to take, a volume or 
more of his own very eloquent pro- 
ductions along with him to lecture, 
and proceed as follows :— 

Suppose him going on with an ex- 
amination upon any of the most 
solemn subjects of theology, with the 
aid of such text-books, say, as Horne’s 
Introduction to the Scriptures, Butler's 
Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, or Pearson On the Creed. 
He is catechising one of the students ; 
and on receiving an answer to some 


question remarks, that he has himself 


entered fully into this subject, in 
such and such a place. He then 
produces a printed volume of his 
works, cast up the passage to which 
he had just alluded, likely a very 
splendid one, and reads it from his 
chair with all the emphasis of his 
powerful delivery. He shuts the 
book and sits down, and immediately 


the same “ loud ruffing noise” that 
greeted Dr. Chalmers on his first 


appearance in the last General As- 
sembly, rewards the professor for the 


Dr. Chalmers and the Divinity Hall. 





Could he approve of 


not many years ago, of 


° The theological professor’s lecture-room in a college is Scotticé, a divinity ‘ball. 
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eloquence of his recitation, 


and the 
homage which “a well-graced actor” 


receives from his audience, this cele- 
brated teacher of Christian theology 
condescends to accept from his pupils. 
There is only one Divinity Hall in 
Scotland in which this practice has 
ever prevailed ; nor was it known in 
that one till within the last dozen or 
twenty years. 

But what has all this long story 
about the Divinity Hall to do with 
the portrait of Dr. Chalmers? Not 
much, perhaps, further than that “a 
loud rufting noise” forms, by the as- 
sociation of ideas, a sort of casual 
link between them. Our intention, 
however, in mentioning the “ rufting 
noise,” whether in the Divinity Hall 
or in the General Assembly, was to 
make way for the remark, that the 
love of receiving and conferring vain 
applause seems to be making fearful 
inroads among a certain class of Scotch 
churchmen. Under the Moderate 
regime there was no such thing to- 
lerated as “ ruffing noises,” whether 
loud or low, in any ecclesiastical 
court or meeting for religious pur- 
poses. No, the Moderates, much as 
their doings in the days of their as- 
cendancy are now reprobated, de- 
spised all that sort of thing. Ifthe 
spectators or people in the galleries 
ventured to express their enthusiasm 
by making a “ ruffing noise,” or any 
other noise whatever, in those days, 
they forthwith received an intimation 
from the Moderator, that if the ex- 
periment were repeated, the house 
would be instantly cleared ; and the 
same decency enforced in the General 
Assembly was maintained in the in- 
ferior courts. But the present do- 
minant party do not like this demure 
way of proceeding. They are, or would 
be, popular preachers. The applause 
of the multitude is dear to their hearts ; 
“ they love greetings in the markets, 
and to be called of men, Rabbi, 
Rabbi!” Hence the introduction of 
“ loud ruffing noises” into divinity- 
halls, general assemblies, synods, and 
presbyteries,— hence the fondness of 
the Nons for holding public meetings 
and spouting matches,—hence the 


disgusting way in which they be- 
slaver each other with fulsome 


panegyric, both in their spoken and 
written effusions,— and hence, also, 
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such praise-gone-mad productions as 
the “Sketches” which we are now 
reviewing. 

But this “ ruffing noise” has nearly 
made us forget Dr. Chalmers’s head 
—and the largest head in Europe 
ought surely not to be forgotten. 
The fact is, however, that the Wit- 
ness has grossly exaggerated its di- 
mensions: and it is, after all, no such 
portentous affair as he would make 
us believe. We happen to have 
seen Dr. Chalmers more than once, 
and we can assure such readers as 
have not had the same felicity, that 
his head did not by any means ap- 
pear to us to be edenal dimensions. 
it did not strike us as disproportioned 
to the body, and the neck seemed to 
support it  easily,—circumstances 
which unite to prove that what the 
Witness says is incorrect. We have 
seen giants carried about the country 
for exhibition, placed upon whose 
shoulders it would seem no larger than 
a turnip which one of the average 
Aberdeenshire oxen, sent up by the 
steamers for Smithfield market, 
would devour at two or three mouth- 
fuls ; but were it so enormous as the 
witness pretends, it would make 
no bad fit for Goliath of Gath him- 
self. Is there such a thing as for 
people to have telescopic eyes? If 
there is, we suspect that the Witness, 
or, rather, its accomplished editor, 
has got peepers of that description ; 
and, by the way, such a hypothesis 
enables us to account for several 
anomalous facts. First, it explains 
how it was that he discovered so 
many things in red sandstone, which 
the philosophy of previous geologists 
had not dreamed of. Again, it is well 
known to every adept in phrenology 
that the organs of the brain often 
decline in size with the advance of 
old age. For example, a man in 
youth and in the prime of life may 
have acquisitiveness large, and will 
evidently be a miser; but as old age 
comes on, the organ may grow so 
small, that his avarice is changed 
into profusion, and he dies an actual 
spendthrift. ‘This is a case, as every 
one knows, that often happens.* 
Now, if there is any truth in the 
science of phrenology at all, Dr. 
Chalmers’s conscientiousness, once 
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confessedly very large, must have 
grown gradually less, till, at present, 
it is far below the average size ; and 
the same must be true of his organ 
of benevolence,-—for how else can 
we account for his injustice and in- 
consistency in the case of the Strath- 
bogie ministers, moving as he did 
that they should be deposed, and 
supporting that motion in what we 
must call, with all our respect for 
the doctor, a long-winded, jesuitical, 
unfeeling speech ? The editor of the 
Witness takes no notice of any de- 
pression in either of those organs,—— 
a circumstance which, in so minute 
and accurate an observer, seems in- 
explicable. If, however, he have 
telescopic eyes, the diminished organs 
would be seen by him magnified so 
as, though actually small, to be ap- 
parently large. Thus the whole 
difficulty is cleared up in a moment. 

“ How heartless, by such vile buf- 
foonery as this, to attempt to throw 
ridicule upon a man so great as Dr. 
Chalmers!” Is it thus thou exclaim- 
est, most sentimental reader? ‘Then, 
bless thy gentle art! be it known to 
thee, it is the gentleman with the 
telescopic eyes—he of the Witness— 
who has burlesqued Dr. Chalmers, 
and we are only sporting a few 
grotesque—fooleries we suppose we 
must call them, to try, if possible, to 
make the caricaturist ashamed of 
what he has done. Throw ridicule 
upon Dr. Chalmers, indeed! Turn 
back, we beseech thee, to the extract 
we have given from the Witness 
about the great divine’s head, and 
then say, with thy hand upon thy 
breast, whether thou canst conceive 
or imagine any buffoonery which it 
is possible for pen to inscribe on 
paper more calculated to associate 
ludicrous ideas with a man’s person 
than that piece of arrant phrenolo- 
gical humbug. 

In the same Bombastes-Furioso 
style which magnifies the doctor's 
head into a size that would indicate 
the last frightful stage of hydroce- 
phalic incurability is the part of the 
sketch which relates to his oratory. 
Eloquence has been compared to a 
stream, a torrent, a conflagration, 
thunder and lightning, &c. &c.; but 
one and all of these are inadequate as 


* Ifthe author's meaning be that misers in youth often turn spendthrifts in old 
age, then credat Jud@us Apelles.——Printer’s Devil. 
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similitudes to do justice to the rhe- 
toric of Dr. Chalmers. The author 
of the “ Sketches,” therefore, draws 
upon his inventive powers, and tells 
us that the eloquence of the man 
with the “ largest head in Europe” 
is like “a stream of dense molten 
lava pouring down the steep side ofa 
mountain, and floating away on its 
surface rocks, and stones, and entire 
buildings.” This is terrible enough, 
certainly ; but its effect is rather less- 
ened than otherwise, when we are 
are told that Jeffrey said of the man 
with the largest head in Europe, that 
there was no man that so enabled 
him (Jeffrey) to form a conception of 
Demosthenes. Now since a stream 
of cold water—a dreadful enough 
kind of thing certainly, when it is 
very broad, and very deep, and so 
impetuous, that in attempting to cross 
it your ferry-boat, just when you 
have reached the middle, begins, in 
spite of helm and oar, to spin round 
like a top, at the same time that it 
descends with the velocity of a bird 
flying in the air, affording a prime 
illustration of the compound motion 
of a planet in its orbit and on its 
axis—a stream of cold water such as 
this has, by the soundest critics, been 
deemed a quite adequate comparison 
by which to illustrate the force of the 
great Athenian orator. But what is 
a stream of mere cold water, however 
broad, and however deep, and how- 
ever impetuous, to a torrent of “dense 
molten lava” (red-hot of course) 
“ pouring down the side of a moun- 
tain, and floating away on its surface 
rocks, and stones, and entire build- 
ings?” Yet this is the only adequate 
similitude, it appears, to which the 
eloquence of Dr. Chalmers can be 
compared. It was, to say the least, 
therefore, very wishy-washy in Jef- 
frey to speak in a way whtoh implied 
that Demosthenes was the greater of 
the two orators. Had he said of De- 
mosthenes that there was no man 
who so enabled him to form a con- 
ception of Dr. Chalmers, it would 
have been something, and our 
sketcher might have recorded the re- 
mark without lessening the effect of 
his grand volcanic simile. After all, 
may not the oratory of Dr. Chalmers 
be most adequately compared to a 
shallow, brawling stream, covered 
with froth and bubbles, which, by 
sending forth some prismatic rays in 
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the sunshine, produces an optical il- 
lusion that gives an appearance of 
depth? We speak, be it understood, 
of the efforts of his better days,—for 
his last public appearance, that, 
namely, when he proposed the depo- 
sition of the Strathbogie clergyman, 
had, bating its jesuitry and its heart- 
lessness, nothing in it to stir up any 
feeling but contempt. 

But looking at the portrait even of 
the man with “the largest head in 
Europe” grows at length tiresome ; 
and so we turn to the likeness—the 
next in the series—of the Rev. Mr. 
alias Professor Candlish. Of this too 
well-known individual, we are told 
that 


‘“* He is below the middle stature, and 
though turned of thirty by perhaps five 
or six years, seems at this distance, from 
the smallness of his features and figure, 
some years younger. His person is well 
formed, his features good, and the ex- 
pression seems indicative of great activity 
and energy. ‘the forehead is very re- 
markable. We are by no means sure of 
the truth of phrenology in its minuter 
details; but Nature does certainly seem 
to set her mark upon the foreheads of men 
of extraordinary capacity. In the man 
before us, the part immediately above 
the eyes—the seat, it is alleged, of the 
knowing organs—is in exact proportion 
to the face below; but the upper part 
swells out in the region of causality and 
comparison, especially in the former, so 
that it projects at either side, and forms 
a broad bar across. There is, perhaps, 
scarce a head in the kingdom in which 
the reflective organs are more amply de- 
veloped, and the mind consorts well in 
this instance with the material indica- 
tions. They mark decidedly one of the 
ablest men in the church—a man fitted 
for every walk of literature, whether 
power, or elegance of intellect, just taste, 
or nice discrimination, be required.” 


But for all his projecting “ cross- 
bar” reflective organs, his “ power” 
and “elegance of intellect,” his “ just 
taste, and nice discrimination,” Smith 
Candlish has that dwarfishness of 
person to which — when associated 
with coxcombry and impertinence, as 
it happens to be, and that to a very 
considerable extent, in his case— 
his countrymen, in their express- 
ive vernacular, apply the term 
smatchit, than which, ies applied to 
an individual who has attained his 
full stature, the vocabulary of a 
Scotchman, though peculiarly rich 
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in that department, has no word ex- 
pressive of more thorough contempt. 
The Witness feels the full force of 
his disadvantage in being small, 
and obviates it most ingeniously, as 
follows :— 


“ Tt is curious to remark how unwilling 
people generally are to believe that a 
person by much too short for a grenadier 
may yet be a great man. It is at least 
equally curious to note the care which 
Nature seems to take in iterating and re- 
iterating the fact. A very great propor- 
tion of the intellect of the age just pass. 
ing away was lodged with men who fell 
short of the middle stature. Napoleon 
was scarcely five feet six inches in 
height, and so very slim in early life as 
to be well-nigh lost in his boots and uni- 
form. Byron wasno taller, Lord Jeffrey 
is not so tall. Campbell and Moore are 
still shorter than Jeffrey ; and Wilberforce 
was a less man than any of them. The 
same remark has been made of the great 
minds of England who flourished about 
the middle of the seventeenth century.” 


This we must admit to be an able 
pleading for the greatness of Mr. 
Candlish ; though we can easily fore- 
see that many Scotchmen, with that 
obstinate tenacity of opinion which is 
one of their national characteristics, 
will be inclined to dispute its rele- 
vaney, on the formidable ground 
that, though Napoleon and Byron 
were little, and though the same is 
true of Jeffrey, Moore, and Camp- 
bell, yet that none of them can with 
any propriety be called smatchits. In 
other words, though corporeally 
speaking little men, it cannot be pre- 
dicated of one of them that he either 
is or ever was a smatchit. But we 
have not yet heard the Witness out 
upon this interesting subject; for 
mark what follows :— 


“In the August of 1790, some work- 
men engaged in repairing the church of 
St. Giles, Cripplegate, found under the 
floor of the chancel an old coffin, which, 
as shewn by the sexton’s register, had 
rested there undisturbed for a hundred 
and sixteen years. For a grown person, 
it was a very small one, Its length did 
not exceed five feet ten inches, and it 
measured only sixteen inches across at 
the broadest part. The body almost in- 
variably stretches after death, so that 
the hodies of females of the middle sta- 
ture require coffins of at least equal 
length; and the breadth even outside 
did not come up to the average breadth 
of shoulders in adults. Whose remains 
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rested in that wasted old coffin? Those 
of a man the most truly masculine in his 
cast of mind, and the most gigantic in 
intellect, which Britain or the world 
ever produced ; the defender of the 
rights of the people of England; as a 
scholar, the first among the learned in 
Europe ; as @ poet, not only more sub- 
lime than any other uninspired writer, 
but, as has been justly said, more fertile 
in true sublimities than all other unin- 
spired writers put together. The small 
old coffin disinterred from out the chancel 
of St. Giles contained the remains of that 
John Milton who died at his house in 
Bunhill Fields, ia the winter of 1674, 
the all-powerful controversialist, who, in 
the cause of the people, crushed the 
learned Salmasius, full in the view of 
Europe,—the poet who produced the 
Paradise Lost.” 


Reader, is not this magnificent ? 
John Milton and Professor Smith 
Candlish! Whoever saw such a 
collocation of names before? Who 
would have ever thought of them 
being brought together but for the 
purpose of exciting the most obstre- 
perous mirth? Smith Candlish is 
dwarfish; and John Milton’s coffin, 
which was of course large enough to 
contain the illustrious poet's body, 
after being stretched out beyond its 
living dimensions, was only five feet 
ten inches long, and sixteen inches 
broad. What follows? Why, to be 
sure, that Professor Candlish will re- 
quire a coffin quite as roomy as that 
which accommodated the author of 
Paradise Lost. Who, after this, will 
doubt that the Professor, though in- 
admissible into any grenadier com- 
pany in her majesty’s service,—nay, 
though too small for any capacity in 
military life, excepting perhaps that 
of a drummer,—who, we ask, after 
this, will doubt that the said little 
Professor may be a great man not- 
withstanding? Is the editor of the 
Witness actually serious, or does he 
mean to turn the minister of St. 
George's, Edinburgh, into ridicule ? 
Serious? Bless you! he is as grave 
as an owl; and in introducing the 
story of Milton’s coffin, found below 
the chancel of St. Giles’s church, 
Cripplegate, in the August of 1790, 
he imagined that he was giving such 
a “ cross-buttock” as would prove a 
perfect “clincher” to the prejudice 
that existed regarding the would-be 
Professor's pigmy dimensions. “ Let 
me only,” said he to himself, “ get 
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yeople to associate the name of Cand- 
fish with that of Milton, and the 
Lilliputian Professor will instantly 
swell to a portly size in the public 
mind ; for to keep company with a 
man of real merit and eminence con- 
fers respectability even on the most 
contemptible characters.” So, no 
doubt, reasoned the most ingenious 
editor of the Witness, when the hap- 
py idea occurred to him of bringing 
Candlish the Little into close prox- 
imity with John Milton the Great. 
Many persons, however, will be dis- 
posed to think that his philosophy 
was at fault. Violent contrasts 
should be avoided ; and a dwarf never 
appears more dwarfish than when 
standing at the side ofa giant. What, 
too, is the natural source of the lu- 
dicrous ? Is it not incongruity in 
the ideas brought together by the 
mind? But what two ideas can 
possibly be more incongruous than 
those respectively called up by the 
name Candlish and the name Milton? 
Does it, we ask, add any dignity to 
Lord John Russell, that his name 
often occurs in the newspapers in 
close juxtaposition with that of Sir 
Robert Peel? Are the Radicals 
the less disposed on that account to 
conceive and talk of him as “ finality 
Johnny ;” or does any class of her 
majesty’s subjects think the more 
highly of his truckling principles 
and place-keeping policy ? We opine 
not; and still less, we imagine, will 
the reputation of Robert Smith Cand- 
lish be promoted by his having been 
brought into close contact with “ that 
John Milton who died at his house 
in Bunhill Fields, in the winter of 
1674,—the all-powerful controver- 
sialist, who, in the cause of the peo- 
ple, crushed the learned Salmasius, 
full in the view of Europe,—the 
poet who produced the Paradise 
Lost.” 

After the story of Milton’s coffin, 
we have a flaming panegyric, near 
the length of a column, about his 
eloquence; and among other modest 
information which we get upon that 
subject, we are let into the secret, 
that the little chatter-box is a greater 
master of the English language than 
Fox and Chatham, on the one hand, 
or than Dryden, Addison, and Adam 
Smith on the other! ‘That the 
smachit has great fluency of gab, and 
some facility in committing common- 
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place to paper, is not to be denied ; 
but Fox and Chatham, Dryden, Ad- 
dison, and Adam Smith! O ye 
powers of blarney! Was not this 
editor of the Witness born within 
sight of the Suters of Cromarty ? 
And yet, in extravagance of exagge- 
ration, who is his equal among all 
the Gascons and Hibernians ever 
bred ? 

But enough of Professor Candlish, 
—for his portrait is bedaubed with 
colours so glaring, that we are nearly 
blind with looking at it. Turn we 
now to the picture of the Rev. Mr. 
Cunninghame : 


* But who is that tall and very strongly 
built man in the same corner of the house ” 
—viz. with the little Non whose likeness 
we have been just admiring —“ so strong- 
ly built, that we are scarce aware that his 
stature considerably exceeds six feet, 
except when we see men of the ordinar 
size beside him? He is ndiakel, 
broad-shouldered, deep-chested ; and his 
large head”—mark what is coming, O 
most excellent reader !—‘‘ his very large 
head is covered by dark brown hair—as 
thickly covered as that of the Hercules 
Farnese. His complexion is pale, indi- 
cating, perhaps, a sedentary life and 
studious habits; the nose is slightly 
aquiline ; the compression of the lips 
speaks of firmness. But the general ex. 
pression is one of tranquillity ; and he 
seems marked by a shale quietness of 
manner.” 


In illustration of this “ peculiar 
quietness of manner,” we are told, 
a little farther down :— 


‘* The speaker warms as he proceeds. 
The voice heightens; and such is the 
force and energy of the tones, that the 
arguments seem projected, missile-like, 
against his opponent. ‘There is corre. 
sponding action. The right fist, firmly 
clenched, is raised every two seconds to 
the shoulder, and then aimed with tre- 
mendous force in the direction of the 
floor. We are reminded of the ‘ iron 
man of iron mould’ in the allegory, who 
went about with his huge flail, beating 
out the grains of truth from the chaff and 
stubble of falsehood.” 


IIere is undoubtedly a strongly 
drawn portrait; but it would have 
been much liker the original if 
painted thus :— 


“The Rev. William Cunninghame, of 
the College Church, Edinburgh, is a man 
of a huge carcass, and has a surly, fero- 
cious-looking phiz. The tout ensemble of 
his person is very like that of the sturdy 
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Scotch vagrant and bully, Sandy Mackay, 
who went to England in quest of adven- 
ture about ten or eleven years ago, and 
had been in that country only a few days 
when he was killed in a boxing-match by 
as great a blackguard as himself, one 
Byrne, an Irishman, Mr. Cunninghame’s 
head-piece is surmounted by a wisp or 
truss of matted sandy-coloured hair; and 
in speaking he roars at the full pitch of 
a dissonant, screech-owl voice ; while 
his action consists in clenching his mon- 
strous right fist and striking in the direc. 
tion of the floor, as if he were planting 
potatoes with a dibble in hard soil, or 
basely pitching into an adversary who 
was down, Altogether, the appearance 
of his hair and the style of his delivery 
is such, that you are reminded of Ham- 
let’s address to the players, in which he 
speaks of a ‘ robustious periwig-pated 
fellow, who tears a passion to tatters,’” 


Were it thought necessary, as a 
finish to this picture, to say any thing 
more, the last sentence of the quota- 
tion from the Witness should be al- 
tered thus :— 


“ HIe reminds you of the ‘ iron man 
of iron mould,’ who went about with a 
huge flail beating out the brains of truth.” 


On Mr. Cunninghame’s eloquence 
the Witness dilates as follows :— 


*« Mark how the words arrange them- 
selves into sentences, which could be 
punctuated more readily than those now 
flowing from our pen; so very distinct 
are the members, and so very defined 
the meaning. Mark, too, the strictly lo- 
gical sequence of the thouglits, the clear- 
ness and order of the propositions, and 
how the inevitable and undeniable con- 
clusions, condensed into the concluding 
members of single sentences, give more 
than epigrammatic point to the style. 
Che amount of meaning thrown at times 
into a short, compact antithesis is alto- 
gether amazing.” 


Yea, Mr. Witness, “the sequence” 
of Mr. Cunninghame’s thoughts is 
truly “logical” indeed! Let us try 
a few specimens. “ Materials are to 
be found in Scripture to prove that 
patronage ought not to exist in the 
church,” says Mr. Cunninghame. 
Well, how is this proposition made 
out? By adducing passages? No; 
that would be up-hill work even for 
the man whose “ large head is co- 
vered with dark brown hair, as 
thickly covered as that of the Her- 
cules Farnese.” How, then, does he 
proceed? Why, thus :—*I affirm 
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that there are materials in Scripture 
to prove that patronage is unwar- 
rantable, because”—now mark the 
logical sequence —“ because I should 
think it very strange if there were 
not.” This said, down goes the ora- 
tor’s clenched fist with tremendous 
force in the direction of the floor, 
while his countenance assumes an 
expression as if he meant to add, 
“ Let him who disputes the conclu- 
sion take that ;’ and the demonstra- 
tion is complete. Again: “ The 
Strathbogie ministers have turned 
against Christ.” This is the propo- 
sition to be proved ; and the logical 
sequence which establishes it beyond 
all doubt is, “ Because the Strath- 
bogie ministers have obeyed the civil 
magistrate and the law of the land, 
according to the injunction of St. Paul, 
and have disobeyed me and the ma- 
jority of the General Assembly when 
we were pleased to be rebellious ;” 
and thwack down again goes the ter- 
rible fist, while the fierce eye, and 
“the compression of the lip that 
speaks of firmness,” say very dis- 
tinctly, “ Let every reprobate Mo- 
derate of you who will not adopt 
my conclusion get a toucher like 
that in the pit of your stomach.” 
Take a third example: “ Dr. Forbes 
of Aberdeen has published a pam- 
phlet, in which he has laid down 
erroneous statements as to the doc- 
trine of the Confession of Faith with 
regard to the power of the civil ma- 
gistrate ;” and the “ logical sequence” 
is, “ The statements of Dr. Forbes 
are erroneous because I say so; and 
if any of you dare to contradict me, 
here is at you ;” while down goes the 
fist again, with the air of a practical 
man of “ the fancy” throwing in a 
turn-up blow. 

Such are Mr. Cunninghame’s “ lo- 
gical sequences,” and they surely are 
striking ones. There is a passage in 
Swift’s Tale of a Tub, where Peter 
helps his two brothers to a slice of 
bread a-piece, and tells them it is 
mutton. One of them ventures to 
differ in opinion from him, and says 
very modestly, “ I never saw a piece 
of mutton in my life so nearly re- 
sembling a slice from a twelvepenny 
loaf ;” while the other, in a bolder 
style, and prefacing his observation 
with a pretty round oath, remarks, 
“I can only say that, to my eyes, 
and fingers, and teeth, and nose, it 
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seems to be nothing but a crust of 
bread.” Upon this Lord Peter gets 
into a towering passion, and replies, 
“Look ye, gentlemen, to convince 
you what a uals of blind, positive, 
ignorant, wilful puppies you are, I 
will use this plain argument : itis 
true, good, natural mutton, as any in 
Leadenhall Market ; and con- 
found you both eternally if you offer 
to believe otherwise.” The dashes 
here stand for oaths, which we deem 
it unnecessary to express, but which 
may very well represent the vertical 
blows of Orator Cunninghame ; while 
the argument employed by Lord Peter 
is as like a “ logical sequence” of that 
doughty champion of non-intrusion, 
as one impudent and groundless asser- 
tion can be like another. 

The portrait placed next after that 
of him of the “ dark brown hair, as 
thickly curled as that of the Hercules 
Farnese,” is that of Dr. David Welsh, 
professor of Ecclesiastical History in 
the University of Edinburgh ; the 
same institution in which Professor 
Candlish holds the sinecure without 
a salary. Of him we are told that 
“he is of the middle size ;” that “ his 
complexion is pale, and speaks, per- 
haps, of severe study, perhaps of de- 
licate health, perhaps of both ;” that 
“his features are regular,” and his 
proboscis, or nose, “ of the straight 
Grecian form;” that he was “ the 
friend and biographer,” and it might 
have been added, the flatterer and 
lickspittle, “ of the great metaphy- 
sician, Dr. Thomas Brown ;” that he 
is “one of the most acutely philo- 
sophie intellects of Scotland in the 
present day,” the fact being that he 
is a twaddling dabbler in phrenology, 
which no acute metaphysician ever 
was; that “his testimony on the side 
of the church is peculiarly valuable,” 
and so forth. 

We have next a great deal of im- 
pertinence about Mr. Maitland Mac- 
gill Crichton. We are told to mark 
his dress, probably because he wears 
a sky-blue coat, with metal buttons, 
and sports white inexpressibles,—to 
look at which, among so many black 
vestments, must no doubt be re- 
freshing. He “ is the undoubted 
representative at the present day of 
the ancient lords of Crichton and 
Frendraught ;” and certain earls, no 
friends of the Nons, “ would,” it 
seems, “ deem their genealogies 
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mightily improved if they could 
claim relationship to some of his 
progenitors ;” especially, we suppose, 
to that Lord Crichton who, in the 
almy days of the Covenant, after 
laving signalised himself by various 
acts of cruelty and oppression, handed 
down an illustrious name to posterity 
by treacherously burning to death, in 
his castle at Frendraught, his relative 
and guest, the second son of the 
Marquess of Huntly,—a piece of 
hospitality of which ‘his descendants 
have, of course, much cause to be 
proud. “ Mr. Maitland Macgill 
Crichton, of Rankeillor,” says the 
Witness, “ can shew, ranged among 
his family portraits, General Leslie, 
who led the armies of the Covenant ;” 
and who, he might have added, would 
have inevitably taken or cut to pieces 
the usurper Cromwell, and his army, 
at Dunbar, had he not been obliged 
to leave an impregnable position, and 
fight at disadvantage, by the intrigues 
and absurd clamour of the Candlishes 
and Cunninghames of the time. 
When Old Noll saw poor Leslie— 
who was a very able general, and 
learned his tactics under no less 
celebrated a master than the great 
Gustavus Adolphus—descend with 
his troops unwillingly from the 
heights to give him battle, he ex- 
claimed, in his characteristic slang, 
“The Lord hath delivered them into 
my hands !” 

Passing by two other gentlemen, 
who, like Mr. Macgill Crichton, sat 
in last assembly as ruling elders, 
namely, Captain Knox Trotter of 
Bellendean, and Mr. Brodie of Le- 
them, we come to Dr. Macfarlane of 
Greenock, “ who in countenance,” 
the Witness affirms, “ closely resem- 
bles Erasmus.” It may be so; but 
we dare swear that the doctor is in 
every other respect as unlike the 
man who, as the Papists assert, 
“laid the egg of the Reformation,” 
which Luther merely “ hatched,” as 
an indifferent potato is unlike a 
choice pine-apple. 

There is but one other picture 
which we have time to look at, and 
the gallery, indeed, is now pretty 
nearly exhausted. Behold, then, the 
Rev. Andrew Gray of Perth ; ; and 
take notice that our artist of the 
Witness is not less ingenious than a 
class of persons whom Pope has im- 
mortalised as follows :-— 
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“ There are who to my person pay their 
court : 

I cough like Horace ; and though lean, 
am short ; 

Ammon’s great son one shoulder had too 
high ; 

Such Ovid's nose ; and, Sir, you have an 
eye. 

Go on, obliging creatures ; let me see 

All that disgraced my betters meet in me ; 

Say, for my comfort, languishing in bed, 

Just so immortal Maro hung his head ; 

And when I die, be sure you let me know 

Great Homer died three thousand years 
ago.” 


Socrates, as appears from “ cameos” 
and various other sources, had a pug’ 
nose and very plain physiognomy. 
Now this same Socrates, notwith- 
standing the pug-nose, &c., was, as 
Byron has sung, and as the Delphian 
oracle asserted some three or four- 
and-twenty centuries ago, “ Athena’s 
wisest son”—in fact, the greatest 
philosopher of antiquity. How for- 
tunate, if not for himself, at least 
for the minister of the West Church, 
Perth, and his panegyrist, that the 
sage carried upon his face a pro- 
boscis the reverse of aquiline, and 
that he was as to the whole contour 
of his countenance rather a rum- 
looking chap! Wow would the author 
of the “Sketches” have disposed of 
Mr. Gray's “mug” had it not been 
for this propitious circumstance ? 
and how, on the other hand, could 
Mr. Gray have justified himself’ for 
having such a “ mug” in his pos- 
session—to say nothing of the ag- 
gravation of carrying it along with 
him into a grave assembly of divines ? 
But Socrates wore a phiz not a far- 
thing better, from his cradle to the 
day he drank the hemlock; and 
with such a precedent as that of the 
omnium Ogee we sapientissimus 
on his side, who does not see that 
the Rev. Andrew Gray is perfectly 
justifiable in retaining the nose, as 
well as the other members and fea- 
tures, all and sundry, which Nature 
bestowed upon him? ‘These consi+ 
derations were seen in their full force 
by the editor of the Witness; and he 
accordingly says— 

Mr. Gray’s “ nose has an almost So. 
cratic degree of concavity in its outline ; 
indeed, the whole profile more nearly re- 
sembles that of Socrates, as shewn in 
cameos and busts, than it does any other 
known profile to whom we could com+ 
pare it. The expression of the lower part 
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of the face indicates a man who, if once 
engeged in battling in a good cause, 
would fight long and doggedly ere he 
gave up the contest. The head is also 
marked by the Socratic outline in a sin- 
gularly striking degree. The forehead is 
exact, broad, high; and the coronal region 
of immense developement.” 


Socrates, then, professor of moral 
and political philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Athens, and the Rev. 
Andrew Gray, minister of the West 
Church of the “ Fair City” of Perth, 
have thus, by the instrumentality of 
the Witness, been united in an indis- 
soluble copartnery, to deal in plain 
phizes and pug-noses. ‘The firm is 
a most respectable one, and will rise, 
we have no doubt, to equal celebrity 
with that of Milton, Candlish, and Co. 

There are two or three other 
sketches of Nons, and several of 
Moderate leaders; but we have al- 
ready had sat superque. ‘Those last- 
mentioned are distinguished as much 
by a spirit of detraction, as the ones 
we have examined by a bombastic 
vein of loathsome panegyric. In 
bepraising its friends, too, the Wit- 
ness has missed no opportunity of 
introducing ill-natured remarks and 
innuendoes touching its opponents. 
Of these, however, we deem it unne- 
cessary to take any particular notice. 
It is enough to observe of them, 
generally, that they bear the seal of 
a mean, malicious partisanship, and 
that the snarling tone in which they 
are expressed is worthy of the spite- 
ful feelings that gave them birth. 

Now that we have done with the 
lucubrations of the Witness, we trust 
our readers will do us the credit to 
believe that our remarks, such as 
they are, were intended to have a 
wider scope than merely to criticise 
that newspaper. To have written 
at it we should have deemed a very 
nugatory exercise indeed, unless we 
had regarded it as embodying, in the 
sketches which we have noticed, one 
of the strongest and most interesting 
features in the non-intrusion cha- 
racter. Let us explain ourselves. 
‘The Witness newspaper is the chief 
organ of the non-intrusion party. 
Its editor is deep in their confidence ; 
and, in his intercourse with their 
leading men, enjoys the most favour- 
able opportunities of sounding their 
dispositions, and taking the measure 
of their sentiments and feelings. Le 
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is also in their employ, and must, 
independently of other motives, have 
that of worldly interest, for main- 
taining his place in their favour and 
esteem. In the Sketches, therefore, 
which, during the sittings of the last 
General Assembly, he inserted in his 
columns, it cannot be supposed that 
he admitted any thing which he could 
have conceived would prove offensive 
to them, or even which he thought 
it likely would not receive the meed 
of their full and unqualified appro- 
bation. In one word, he felt quite 
certain that the Sketches would suit 
their taste ; and, in the circumstances 
in which he is placed, could not be 
deceived in this opinion. Well, what 
follows? Why, just this, that the 
fulsome strain of panegyric in which 
he has indulged was perfectly agree- 
able to them—suited their fancies to 
a tittle ; and that we may regard it, 
therefore, as a sort of thermometric 
scale for ascertaining the heat of non- 
intrusion vanity. Does it not, then, 
indicate a tolerably high temper- 
ature? When you mark the degree 
to which the mercury has risen in 
the tube, can you fail to be amazed 
at the quantity of caloric which must 
have been given out in order to pro- 
duce such a dilatation? But meta- 
phors becomes obscure when pursued 
too far; and so we shall just ask, in 
plain terms, Whether any greater 
amount of human vanity can be ima- 
gined than is involved in swallowing 
with complacency the hyperbolical, 
or, if you like a new word better, 
super-exaggerated praise, which the 
Witness has bestowed on the leading 
Nons? Yet these gentlemen can bolt 
it, else it had never been placed be- 
fore them. What ravenous appetites! 
Nothing, it seems, in the way of ap- 
plause, can surfeit or disgust them. 
Vanity being the stomach, and pane- 
gyric the food, what a magnificent 
idea we must entertain of the capa- 
city of the former, from the enormity 
of the meal which the Witness has 
prepared for it! But as corporeal 
gluttony is a beastly vice, and gene- 
rally accompanied by disease in the 
physics al constitution, 80 great vora- 
city for praise moves our contempt, 
and indicates that something is radi- 
cally wrong in the moral system. 
‘The Nons pretend that, in all their 
sayings and doings as churchmen, 


they are influenced by “ high and 
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holy principles.” This has often been 
believed upon no better authority 
than that of their own assertion ; 
and in many quarters, where their 
heads are considered to be entirely 
wrong, their hearts have been good- 
naturedly looked upon as perfectly 
right. But an inordinate desire of 
applause, an incurable itch for human 
praise, is neither a “high” nor a 
“ holy principle.” It was one of the 
besetting sins of the ancient Pha- 
risees ; and when we see it strongly 
manifested, there is some ground 
for suspicion that other traits of the 
Pharisaic character are not wanting. 
But waving this consideration, look- 
ing at the vice in itself, and regard- 
less of others that, without any great 
breach of charity, may be supposed 
to accompany it, do men inflated by 
such a portentous vanity as that 
which we have been contemplating, 
deserve respect on the one hand, or 
confidence on the other? Are they 
not proper objects for ridicule and 
contempt ? and is it right that they 
should receive a particle of more 
credit, however high sounding may 
be their pretensions, than belongs to 
the merit of their overt acts? Is it 
fitting that any affair of moment 
should be committed to their pru- 
dence? or that any great degree of 
trust should be reposed in their act- 
ing at one time in consistency with 
their professions at another? Does 
the history of human nature speak 
of an outrageous desire of applause 
as a harmless passion, or not rather 
as one which has often obliterated 
every better principle, and led to 
the most pernicious and melancholy 
results? We think many people, 
not Nons themselves, but looking at 
that party with a degree of respect 
entirely unmerited, would be the 
better for having such questions 
strongly urged home upon them. It 
is for this reason that we have noticed 
the lucubrations in the Witness ; and 
in making use of its panegyric in 
order to accomplish our object, we 
think we have employed an engine 
which may be compared in power to 
Bramah’s hydraulic press. 

But from these “ Sketches” of the 
Nons by their organ, we must now 
turn to consider a few of their own 
more interesting sayings and doings 
in last Assembly. On ‘Tuesday, May 
27, Mr. Cunninghame brought for- 
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ward a motion on the necessity of the 
abolition of patronage, and supported 
it in a characteristic speech. We 
have already adverted to his general 
style of argument, and on this occa- 
sion the peculiarities of that style 
were pretty well exemplified. ‘The 
opponents of patronage could not 
agree among themselves upon what 
grounds it ought to be abolished ; 
hence he inferred that the necessity 
of its abolition was fully established. 
Patronage was unscriptural ; because 
it appeared to him, William Cun- 
ninghame, that it would be very un- 
reasonable were it not unscriptural. 
The decisions of the Court of Session 
and House of Lords in regard to the 
veto law were “ atrocities.” Queen 
Anne’s act of 1712 establishing pa- 
tronage was “ infamous and detest- 
able—an accursed thing.” His ar- 
guments against patronage were in- 
vulnerable ; “they had often been 
scribbled at, often been carped at, 
but had never been answered.” 
Such, with the exception of certain 


rather presumptuous intimations of 


the speaker’s knowledge of the di- 
vine mind in regard to patronage, 
was Mr. Cunninghame’s speech. His 
chief argument, as on all other occa- 
sions, was the ipse dixit, enforced by 
bullying challenges, blustering de- 
fiances, tremendous roaring, prodi- 
gious rampaging, and the terrible 
vertical pugnacity of the right fist. 
When Mr. Cunninghame had 
finished his exhibition, Dr. Chalmers 
rose, and no sooner began to speak, 
than it became evident, that on the 
subject of patronage there was a fell 
division in the Non-intrusion camp. 


The doctor seemed to feel himself 


placed in an awkward situation, while 
his anxiety not to offend either sec- 
tion of his friends gave his eloquence 
an undecided, wavering, go-between 
sort of character, that did any thing 
but improve its effect. He supported 
a modified patronage, such as that 
proposed in the Duke of Argyll’s 
Scotch church-bill—a measure 
which he warmly eulogised, and to 
recommend which was, in fact, the 
great object of his speech. He was 
followed on the same side by Dr. 
Makellar, who proposed that Mr. 
Cunninghame’s motion should be re- 
jected, as “calculated to increase, 
and not to diminish, the existing em- 
barrassments of the church.” 
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Dr. Cook, the leader of the Mo- 
derates, in a very able speech, in 
which he supported the present sys- 
tem of patronage, proposed a still 
more thorough-going amendment 
than that of Dr. Makellar. <A very 
long and tiresome series of speeches 
succeeded; and when the vote was 
at length taken, the Moderate mo- 
tion, that of Dr. Cook, carried by a 
majority of six. 

This division was very important, 
and may teach the Duke of Argyll 
and other legislators who flatter 
themselves that either any relaxa- 
tion in the present laws of patronage, 
or their total abolition, would lead to 
ecclesiastical pacification in Scotland, 
how ill founded such views really 
are. The vote in question exhibits 
the General Assembly —though the 
Non-intrusionists had _ successfully 
adopted means to pack it with their 
adherents—divided into three sec- 
tions, of which the friends of patron- 
age, as the law now stands, are the 
greatest in number, while the modi- 
fication men and the entire abolition- 
ists are nearly equal. In such a 
state of parties, it is evidently quite 
visionary to think of promoting re- 
conciliation by means of legislative 
changes ; and the plain duty of go- 
vernment is to stick fast to the pre- 
sent system, leaving those who, like 
Mr. Cunninghame and others, feel 
that system a burden upon their 
tender consciences, to shake them- 
selves free of it, by demitting their 
charges and resigning their sti- 
pends. To the Church of Scotland, 
and the interests of pure and unde- 
filed religion within her, no more 
propitious event could, humanly 
speaking, at the present juncture, 
take place, than for Mr. Cunning- 
hame, and those who pull at the 
same oar with him, to take them- 
selves away from her communion. 
Their consciences would thus be re- 
lieved ; and the church, delivered 
from their turbulence, arrogance, 
and intolerable self-conceit, would 
gain infinitely more by their seces- 
sion than she could possibly lose by 
their opposition to her as leaders of 
dissent. But this is a consummation 
which, though most devoutly to be 
wished for, is not at all likely to 
happen. At one time, indeed, they 
talked pretty frequently of “ throw- 
ing their endowments to the winds ;” 














the only course, in fact, which, if they 
felt their consciences aggrieved, they 
could consistently pursue, supposing 
them Christians and honest men. 
But they have now changed their 
tone. They have found out that 
certain saints of the olden time, 
while they complained of patronage, 
submitted to it nevertheless, rather 
than resign their interest in its loaves 
and fishes ; and this happy discovery 
has, it appears, proved a sovereign 
remedy for the pangs of remorse. 
What unhallowed pretenders to god- 
liness! Is conscience to be regulated 
by human example or authority ? 
And will the sins even of a patri- 
arch, of a prophet, or of an apostle, 
justify us in committing what con- 
science tells to be an infringement of 
the Divine law ? 

But the great day of the Assembly 
—the day most memorable both for 
its words and deeds—was Friday the 
28th of May. On that day seven 
clergymen, members of the Presby- 
tery of Strathbogie, in the Synod ‘of 
Moray, were summoned to the bar 
as delinquents. ‘The crime charged 
was disobedience to the mandates of 
the Assembly,—-a heavy offence, no 
doubt, had not these same mandates 
been at variance with all reason and 
justice. The case of the accused may 
be briefly stated thus :—Under non- 
intrusion influence the General As- 
sembly had passed what they called 
a law of the church, which was in 
direct opposition to the law of the 
land, inasmuch as it encroached upon 
the rights of patrons, secured to them 
by act of parliament, and violated the 
compact which the church, at the 
foundation of its establishment, had 
entered into with the state. The law 
in question conferred upon the peo- 
ple, or rather a particular class of 
the people, of any parish, the power 
of rejecting, by a veto of the ma- 
jority, without’ reason assigned, any 
individual whom, on a vacancy oc- 
curring, the patron might present to 
the ecclesiastical benefice. Now, by 
act of parliament, it had long ago 
been provided that no such rejection 
by the people could take place, but 
upon reasons assigned, and declared 
to be valid, by the presbytery, or on 
its sentence being onde from, by 
the General Assembly, or supreme 
ecclesiastical court. ‘The new law 


was carried into effect, nevertheless, 
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the Presbytery of Strathbogie, as well 
as other presby teries, recognising it ; 

and it soon appeared that the people 
were inclined to take advantage of it 
in a manner that would make the 


right of patronage nugatory. Soon 
after it came into operation, several 


instances of presentees to churches be- 
ing rejected by the irresponsible veto 
of the parishioners occurred ; and in 
one of these the aggrieved parties 
had recourse to the Court of Session, 
the supreme court judicatory of Scot- 
land, for redress. That Court found 
for the pursuers, declared the new 
law of the vw to be contrary 
to the law of the land, and enjoined 
the ecclesiastical authorities to pro- 
ceed in the case upon which this 
judgment was pronounced in accord- 
ance to the ancient practice. Upon 
this the General Assembly directed 
an appeal to be made to the House 
of Lords, which was accordingly 
done, and the result was a confirm- 
ation of the decision of the Court of 
Session. As no doubt of the ille- 
gality of the Veto-act, as it was 
called, could now remain, a pre- 
sentee to a parish within the bounds 
of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, 
who had been rejected under it, 
applied likewise to the Court of 
Session, and obtained from it an in- 
junction to the said presbytery to 
proceed forthwith to take the steps 
which, in accordance with the law of 
the land, would, if he was found 
qualified, terminate in his admission 
into the benefice. The presbytery 
were now placed between Scylla and 
Charybdis: in trying to escape from 
the one, it was impossible that they 
could avoid the other. If they dis- 
obeyed the Court of Session, they 

subjected themselves to heavy pains 
and penalties ; a fine which might be 
ruinous, and imprisonment if they 

failed to pay. On the other al, 
as the majority of the General As- 
sembly, though they had appealed 
from the Court of Session to the 
House of Lords, and thereby fully 
acknowledged the authority of that 
tribunal to decide in the matter, 
resolved, on finding the decision 


against them, to adhere to their 
veto-law, notwithstanding the Pres- 
bytery of Strathbogie knew well that 
they would incur ‘the displeasure of 
that majority, if they should obey 

i After mature and 


the civil court. 
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anxious deliberation, however, they 
resolved —that is, a majority of seven 
of them resolved —to take the last- 
mentioned course, and proceed to the 
initiatory steps for the settlement of 
the presentee, whose application for 
redress to the Court of Session had 
brought upon them this crisis of dif- 
ficulty and peril. No sooner was 
their determination known, than it 
brought down upon them a sentence 
of suspension of sacred functions from 
the commission of the General As- 
sembly ; which sentence, as being an 
act of open rebellion against the law 
of the land and the supreme courts, 
they very properly disregarded, and 
ordained and admitted in due form 
the presentee in question. 

Such is a brief statement of their 
case, and such was the crime for 
which they were summoned to the 
bar of the last General Assembly. 
‘They disobeyed a domineering ma- 
jority in the church, when that 
majority were resisting the law of 
the land; and they obeyed the law 
of the land when the majority in 
question could afford them no pro- 
tection from the heavy punishment 
which the legal authorities had, in 
case of disobedience, the power to 
inflict. ‘This was the amount of the 
crime they had committed —this was 
the “whole head and front of their 
offending” against the faction who 
rejoice in the name of Non-intru- 
sionists, and style themselves the 
Church of Scotland. 

Well, Friday the 28th of May ar- 
rives, the General Assembly is met, 
and the Strathbogie clergymen ap- 
pear at its bar. One of their counsel 
makes a very eloquent appeal in 
their behalf; and having finished, 
“the man with the largest head in 
Europe,” the 
the “ Modern Athens,” even the re- 
doubted and redoubtable Dr. Chal- 
mers, places himself upon his legs. 
And being upon his legs, what does 
the “ Demosthenes” proceed to do ? 
‘The “ Demosthenes” takes out his 
spectacles and places them on his 
nose, produces a portfolio containing 
a ready-made speech, looses the 
strings, opens it, and begins to read. 
He starts with some stuff about deter- 
minate and indeterminate equations, 
introduced for no other apparent pur- 
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pose than to make his audience aware 
that to his other mighty accomplish- 
ments he adds a knowledge of algebra. 
Well, he arrives at the conclusion 
that the case of the Strathbogie mi- 
nisters is a problem which admits 
but of one answer; and so is not a 
cubic, or even a quadratic, but a very 
easy equation of the first degree. 
Then he goes into a disquisition on 
the difference between principle and 
expediency,—a very useless one, we 
should think, in addressing Non-in- 
trusionists, who, if we may judge 
from their proceedings, seem about 
as capable of understanding what 
principle is, as a man born blind of 
comprehending the distinction be- 
tween blue and yellow. Then he 
comes to shew that the guilt of the 
accused does not rest on the question 
whether the veto is a good or bad 
law-—who ever said that it did ?— 
and introduces an illustration which 
would be an excellent good one, were 
it not that it has no more bearing 
upon the case of the Strathbogie mi- 
nisters, than the case of the Strath- 
bogie ministers upon the interruption 
of our trade with China. If France, 
he says, instigated persons in this 
country to resist any law passed by 
the British legislature, would it be 
regarded as any justification of the 
rebellion of these persons that the 
law was a bad one? Might not some 
Moderate have retorted the illustra- 
tion thus? Ought it to be regarded 
as any justification of the Nons, that 
they resist the law of patronage on 
the ground of its being a bad one? 
But, in fact, the doctor was here 
merely indulging in a little twaddle, 
for ends best known to himself, as 
every one understood long ago that 
the guilt or innocence of the Strath- 
bogie ministers hinged entirely upon 
the question whether or not the 
General Assembly had power to 
enact the veto-law, the disregarding 
of which is the only crime with 
which they are charged. Next, he 
tries to perplex the matter, by pre- 
tending to doubt whether the General 
Assembly had disobeyed the law or 
not? What, Dr. Chalmers! did not 
the highest court of judicature in 
Britain decide upon this point, and 
is there, or can there be, any other 
possible way of solving the problem ? 


